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FOREWORD. 


NE of the local books on which I set high value is Mr. 
Robinson’s ‘‘ West Country Churches,”’ originally written for 
the Bristol Times and Mirror and republished in volume form 
in response to public request. 

The public speedily recognise a good thing, and I know that in 
several homes the work is treasured and referred to again and again 
for some information or some story about some particular church. 
There are four volumes, and he who possesses a complete set possesses 
a work worth much more than its published price. 

Mr. Robinson writes for his own pleasure, and it is evident that 
-he thoroughly enjoys digging out material and putting it into readable 
form. He is careful to be as accurate as possible, and spares no pains 
to get at the truth. But he loves an old legend and rarely misses one. 
You can believe it or not, but you like to read it. And after all, what 
does it matter whether a story is true or not, so long as it is good 
and harmless? 

There is a sly humour peeping out every now and again from 
Mr. Robinson’s pages. It is to be seen in this his new volume about 
“West Country Manors.’’ Here again we are privileged to have in 
permanent and more convenient form a carefully revised selection of 
his newspaper articles. 

As on the former occasion, so on this, Mr. Robinson has gone 
to the best available sources for his facts about these wonderful old 
manors and picturesque manor houses. Owners have gladly helped 
with information at first-hand. Old printed and manuscript authori- 
ties have been consulted, and one may safely say that no such com- 
plete and interesting a record of these manors has ever before been 
published. 

The whole of the West of England is not covered, of course. To 
do that would be the work of a lifetime, and another life would be 
necessary to produce the volumes. Mr. Robinson has, however, 
covered a large and rich area in his journeys from Bristol, and has 
done it thoroughly; history, legend, topography, place-names, archi- 
tecture, family details—they are all here presented in most agreeable 
fashion. 

I could go on writing about this book for an hour or more, but 
my duty is to avoid trespass on the author’s work. I am, as it were, 
the chairman of the meeting, honoured by being asked to introduce 
Mr. Robinson, author of ‘‘ West Country Manors.”” Read what he 
says about them. 

CHARLES WELLS. 
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ALDERLEY. 


HE secluded little village of Alderley, situated in a romantic 
part of Gloucestershire, lies about two miles from the old- 
world town of Wotton-under-Edge. In addition to its 
favoured position, its pleasant residences so delightfully 

enclosed within their grounds and gardens, and its rustic old cottages 
with no architectural points to recommend them, save their antiquity 
and quaintness, there are also highly interesting historical associations 
lingering around Alderley which will never become extinct. 

The journey to Alderley from Charfield may be accomplished 
almost entirely by a path across the fields, which might be struck on 
the Wotton road about five minutes’ walk from Charfield Station. 
Kingswood is easily reached in half-an-hour, and after passing the plain 
and unimposing little parish church, and taking the path through the 
churchyard, past the Dog and Badger, which, by the way, is stated to be 
the only inn in England bearing that appellation, the path may be 
taken by the side of the mill stream, which leads across the meadows 
in a direct line to Alderley. 

Alderley is chiefly celebrated as being the birthplace of the famous 
Sir Matthew Hale, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, during the time 
of the Commonwealth. His wisdom in legal matters, and the integrity 
with which he administered the law in face of the difficulties and com- 
plications of his times, gained for him a reputation of the highest 
character. Mount House has attained notoriety as having been for many 
years the home of Miss Marianne North, the noted botanist, artist, and 
traveller, who died at Alderley, and was buried in the little churchyard, 
where a white marble stone on the south side commemorates her. 

It is probable that Alderley W-s a parish or township in the Saxon 
period. The dedication of the Parish Church to St. Kenelm points to 
very early days. St. Kenelm, the patron saint, to whom there is also 
a well named in the parish, was a local saint, who is believed to have 
been murdered at Chent, near Winchcombe. Tradition states that the 
news of the crime was conveyed to Rome by a white dove, which 
alighted upon the altar of St. Peter’s. The dove carried a scroll in its 
mouth, upon which was the following inscription :— 


In Chent cow pasture under a thorn, 
Of head bereft lies Kenelm King-born. 


In early times Alderley was written Aldersley or Alderleigh, but 
in Domesday it is described as Alrelie, and when that famous record 
was compiled, one Milo Crispin, who possessed other manors in the 
neighbourhood, held the manor of Alrelie. In the 14th century the 
Chamseys held Alderley Manor for some years, and in 1339 Robert 
Stanshaw died seized of it. Robert Stanshaw’s widow married John 
Bodifaunt, who, in right of his wife, became lord of Alderley. Subse- 
quently, the manor passed to Richard Becket and others. 
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According to Bigland, John Poyntz, nephew of Sir Anthony 
Poyntz, of Iron Acton, was lord of Alderley. John Poyntz was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Matthew, who in like manner was followed by his 
son, Nicholas Poyntz, who married Anne, daughter of Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, of Bruton. Robert, son of Nicholas Poyntz, sold the manor 
to one Rogers, who in turn sold it to one Barker, of Fairford, and from 
him Alderley was exchanged for other lands with Sir Mathew Hale, in 
whose family it still remains, Thomas Edward Sherwood-Hale, Esq., 
being the present lord of the manor. 

From the 16th century the Hale family have been associated with 
Alderley in an unbroken line. The first recorded member was Robert 
Hale, who married, on March 27th, 1570, Alice Crew, of Alderley, by 
whom he had a son Robert, who married in 1599 Joan, daughter of 
Matthew Poyntz, of Alderley. At the west side of the churchyard, 
among others, are three ancient altar tombs to the members of the 
Poyntz family, who once resided at the old manor house at Alderley. 
They are interesting in that they show by the inscriptions the connec- 
tion by marriage of the family of Poyntz, of Alderley, with the Hale 
family. 

Upon the first tomb is inscribed: ‘‘Here lyeth the body of 
Mathew Poyntz, of Alderley, Esq., who had by his wiffe Winefred sons 
and daughters, and died in the yeare 1605, aetatis suae 75.’’ On the 
next tomb are the following words: “‘ Here lies the body of Joan, the 
wife of Robert Hale and daughter of Mathew Poyntz, who died in the 
yeare 1612, aetatis 35.” The third tomb is inscribed as follows: 
“Here lyeth the body of Robert Hale, of Alderley, who married Joan, 
the daughter of Mathew Poyntz, and had by her only two sons, and 
died in the year 1614, aetatis 52.” 

Robert Hale, whose name appears upon the third tomb, was the 
father of the famous Judge Hale, and was himself a barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Judge Hale was born in 1609, and at the age of 21 
commenced his legal career, reading for the first two years sixteen 
hours a day. In 1652 he was created serjeant-at-law, and soon after a 
justice of the common pleas, in which capacity he continued until the 
death of Cromwell. He was returned as M.P. for his county in 1654. 
After the fire of London his able advice was sought and given in the 
settlement of the various claims. He was knighted in 1661, and in 
1671 was created Chief Justice, and for about six years he functioned 
with great distinction. 

His health declining, he tendered his resignation, which was not 
accepted, and in 1675 he placed his resignation in the hands of King 
Charles in person, who unwillingly relieved him of his duties. 

On the following Christmas Day he died, leaving express wishes 
that he should be buried outside the church, contending the church 
was the place of the living and not of the dead. Rudder, the historian, 
says of Sir Mathew Hale: “If Gloucestershire hath not produced so 
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many eminent persons as some other counties, yet this great man may 
well go for many. Quantum instar in ipso est.”’ 

Sir Mathew Hale left ten children, all of whom, with the excep- 
tion of two, died before him. A part of the great mass of MSS. he left 
was bequeathed by him to Lincoln’s Inn. 

Sir Mathew was succeeded at Alderley in 1676 by his eldest son, 
Mathew, who was born in 1632, and married Francis, daughter of Sir 
Francis Cheke, Knight, of Avington, Berks. He was succeeded by his 
second son, Gabriel Hale, who married Amy, the daughter and heiress 
of Edward Bisse, of Frampton Cotterell. Edward Bisse Hale, his son, 
succeeded, and he was followed by his second son, Gabriel, who 
married Ann Oliver. By her he left an only daughter, named Ann, 
who in 1779 married John Blagden, of Gray’s Inn. John Blagden was 
High Sheriff of Gloucester in 1790. He died in 1814, leaving two sons 
and three daughters. Robert, the elder son, succeeded at Alderley, 
and in 1807 married Lady Theodosia Eleanor Bourke, daughter of the 
third Earl of Mayo, Archbishop of Tuam. In 1855 Robert Blagden 
Hale succeeded his father. He was J.P. and M.P. for West Gloucester 
from 1836 to 1857. He died in 1883, and was succeeded by his son, 
Major-General Hale, who was Colonel of the 7th Hussars, and A.D.C. 
to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge from 1879 to 1886. General Hale 
died in 1907, and was succeeded by his brother, Colonel Mathew Hale, 
who, dying in 1912, was succeeded by his nephew, Thomas Edward 
Sherwood Hale, the present owner and occupier of Alderley. 

Alderley, the name by which the present mansion is known, 
stands upon the same site as, and took the place of the ancient manor 
house. It was erected in the Tudor style in 1859. Although so 
recently pulled down, little seems to be known of the former dwelling, 
which probably for centuries was the early home of the Hale family, 
and before them the Poyntz. Maybe the old house, as many old 
houses are, was inconvenient, and its arrangement and condition may 
have been such as to render extensive alterations impossible. At all 
events, it was entirely removed, and in its place a stately structure has 
arisen. About 50 years earlier there seems to have been much pulling 
down at Alderley, for the Church of St. Kenelm, standing in close 
proximity to the mansion on the north-east side, was spoiled by the 
restorer, who seems to have taken delight in removing all, with the 
exception of the picturesque tower, and replacing it with a structure 
which even those with the least artistic taste could not pronounce as 
beautiful. 

The existing mansion presents a bold and handsome appearance, 
while its ornamentation, both on the north and south fronts, has been 
carefully produced so as to relieve the formal characteristics without 
detracting from the recognised Tudor style. It is built on the plan of 
the letter ‘‘E,” with the principal front facing north. A large porch 
on this side stands in the centre, and on either side of the main building 
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wings extend in a northerly direction. Above the porch is a large bay 
window surmounted by a shield with arms, and with the initials 
*“R.B.H.” The south front is elegant and imposing, and from this 
side excellent views are commanded. Three gables rise from the roof, 
and between them are dormer windows, while above ornamented 
clustered chimneys appear. Large mullioned bay windows are carried 
up to the second storey under the gables, and above the windows on 
the east and west is a shield bearing the arms of Hale. A broad terrace 
stretches in front with a wide level lawn beyond, on either side of 
which a path leads to the lower gardens and lawns. 

A fine staircase on the left of the hall leading to the upper apart- 
ments is considerably older than the house, and was brought from 
another residence and placed in its present position. Leading from 
the outer hall is the inner hall, upon the walls of which are numerous 
pictures of family interest, and also a portrait of Oliver Cromwell. On 
the left a door leads into the library, a fine room containing a large 
number of books. Over the mantelpiece is an excellent portrait of 
Lady Arabella Stuart. This painting is said to be a replica of a picture 
in the Longleat collection by Van Somers, who was born in 1575, and 
died in 1615. The lasting interest in the Stuart period, if nothing else, 
adds to the value of this picture, but when it is remembered that the 
subject, Lady Arabella Stuart, was the cause of the ultimate downfall 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, there is a singular interest attached to it. 

On the south side of the hall is the drawing-room, and adjoining 
it, facing south, the large dining-room. At the west end of the latter 
is a full-length portrait of Sir Mathew Hale (1609 to 1676), in judge’s 
robes. This is a copy by Michael Wright, the original being at 
Lincoln’s Inn. On the opposite wall is a painting of Mathew Hale, 
who was born in 1726, by Gainsborough, and over the fire-place hangs 
the portrait of a member of the family with full-bottomed wig, 
apparently of the time of Queen Anne. At the west end over the door 
hangs the portrait of General Hale. The dining-room contains an 
elaborate cornice, and is lighted by large windows opening on to the 
terrace. The study is on the west side of the house, and here are some 
valuable engravings, including the Duke of Beaufort, the Archbishop of 
Tuam, in Ireland, Bishop Goodenough of Carlisle, and Sir Mathew Hale. 

Since St. Kenelm, bereft of his head, was left under the thorn in 
the neighbourhood ages have swept over Alderley, and since the 
stirring days in which Sir Mathew Hale lived, when the village stocks 
ornamented the great elm tree still standing near the churchyard gate, 
many changes have taken place. But those changes have failed to 
diminish the interest in or to lessen the natural attractiveness of the 
place, and the village of Alderley of to-day is perhaps quite as rich, if 
not richer, in quiet beauty as the Alderley of centuries ago. 


ASHTON CouRT, 
SHOWING 

ONE OF ITS 
FINE FAacaDEs. 


ASHTON COURT. 


SHTON COURT, the seat of the Hon. Mrs. Smyth, is a 

bee large mansion, situated in the midst of a spacious park, about 
half a mile from the Somerset side of the River Avon at Hot- 
wells, Bristol. 

Of the history of Long Ashton, in which village Ashton Court 
forms the principal residence, and of the long list of owners who have 
possessed the manor and have occupied Ashton Court since the four- 
teenth century, Mr. Lewis Way, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., the historian of the 
family, after years of research, has brought together a large mass of 
material. Not only has he traced the descent of the manor and the 
pedigree of the families concerned, but he has also, with infinite pains, 
deciphered a large number of ancient and interesting deeds relating to 
the estate, and it is due to his efforts and his kindness in a large measure 
that the following particulars are available. 

The earliest relics of human occupation in Long Ashton consist 
of the almost obliterated remains of the wansdyke or rampart, which is 
supposed to have been a means of protection constructed by a Celtic 
tribe. It started at Andover, in Hampshire, and, after passing through 
Wiltshire and part of Somerset, terminated at Portishead. Coins and 
pottery found in many parts of Long Ashton speak of the occupation 
of the Romans, and the discovery of a Roman villa proves that they 
had residences in the parish. 

After the Conquest the manor of Ashton, or Estune as it was 
anciently named, which previously had belonged to three thanes, was 
granted to the Bishop of Coutances. Upon the death of the Bishop in 
1093 the manor passed to his nephew, Robert de Mowbrai, on whose 
rebellion in 1095 it was escheated to the Crown, and, it is assumed, was 
shortly afterwards split up and subsequently formed into separate 
manors. The next recorded owner of property in Ashton was Adam 
de Herun, who lived in the time of Henry I. He left an only 
daughter, who married Alexander de Alno, a name afterwards cor- 
rupted into De Auno and Dando. Robert, Henry, Fulk, and 
Geoffrey succeeded in turn, and after the death of the last-named a 
second Alexander de Alno inherited the property, at whose death, 
childless, the family became extinct, and the manor was purchased at 
the end of the thirteenth century by William de Lyons, who is said to 
have been a connection of the de Alnos. 

Mr. Way has translated the original charter whereby Agnes, 
widow of Alexander de Alno, granted a considerable estate to William 
of Ashton. The deed is written in Latin, and the seal bears the figure 
of a lady and the name Agnes de Alno. William de Lyons died in 
1312, seized of a house now known as Ashton Court, but then as Ashton 
Lyons, 147 acres of arable land, 44 acres of meadow, many scattered 
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fields, and three mills. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Adam, and 
afterwards by Thomas, brother of Adam. Both Adam and Thomas 
died childless, and the estates passed to a younger brother, Edmund. 
In 1367 Edmund died, leaving two sons, William and Thomas. 
William, the elder, died childless in 1370, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Thomas de Lyons, who enclosed and planted the magnificent 
park surrounding Ashton Court and reconstructed the present parish 
church. His arms may be seen upon the tower at the present day. 
The licence to enclose the original park, which consisted then of 
under 250 acres, was granted by Richard II. in 1392. Thomas de Lyons 
was the last of the family of Lyons of Ashton. He was buried in the 
church which he had erected, and until the year 1702, when the church 
was altered, his tomb was to be seen in the centre of the middle aisle. 

Collinson, the Somerset historian, who was vicar of Long Ashton, 
states: “‘In the body of the church within the memory of people now 
living stood a raised tomb containing the reliques of Thomas de Lyons, 
the founder of the church. On the top was a large stone whereon was 
the figure of a man lying in a sideways attitude on a long pillow, his 
head attired in Janisary’s cap and a lion at his feet.”’ 

Mr. Roland W. Paul, F.S.A., in his paper on the arms of Lyons, 
of Long Ashton, says: “It is fortunate that we have the illustration 
in addition to Collinson’s description, as it is, of course, clear from it 
that what he took for the head of Thomas de Lyons attired in a 
Janisary’s cap is in fact the crest on a tilting helmet with the mantlings 
showing on the other side of the head of the effigy.” 

Thomas de Lyons left no issue, and was succeeded by his niece or 
cousin, Alianora, daughter of John Malet, of Enmore, Somerset. 
Having large possessions in other parts of the country, this lady sold 
the manor of Ashton Lyons in 1454 to Sir Richard Choke, lord of 
Stanton Drew, and afterwards Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

Apart from Ashton Dando or Ashton Lyons Manor, there were 
other manors in the parish which came into existence after the division 
of the original manor at the rebellion of Robert de Mowbrai. There 
was a smal! estate at Rownham which continued separate property until 
1810. Somewhere in the park, site unknown, stood the manor house 
of Ashton Thaynes, which is supposed to have derived its name from 
one of the three thanes to whom the manor belonged in Edward the 
Confessor’s time. This property was subsequently sold by Christopher 
Kenn to the owner of Ashton Lyons, and so became part of the larger 
manor. 

The manor which ranked second in importance in the parish was 
Ashton Phillips, the manor house of which, known as the Lower 
Court, is still standing. In 1230 this manor was owned by Sir John de 
Ashton, who took his name from the place and was a famous knight in 
the time of Henry III. The last of the family died in 1384, and the 
manor, after being split up, was eventually bought by Richard 
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A’Merryck, and in 1593 passed by purchase into the hands of the owner 
of Ashton Lyons. 

Another manor in the parish belonging to the De Ashton family 
was known as Ashton Meriet. A descendant of the family gave this 
manor, which was in the neighbourhood of the church, to the Priory of 
St. Peter, Bath, which had for many years possessed the manor of the 
parsonage and the advowson of the living of Ashton. At the dissolu- 
tion this property passed to the King, and was granted by him to 
John Smyth, Esq., the owner of Ashton Lyons. The remaining 
portion of land, at Kencot and Gatcombe, owned as early as 1296 by 
William de Gatcombe, in 1430 by Richard Halswell, and in 1632 by 
Richard Cox, was never a distinct manor, and in the early part of 
the nineteenth century was purchased by the owner of Ashton Lyons 
Manor, who then became lord of the whole manor of Long Ashton. 

Sir Richard Choke, who died in 1483 and was buried in Long 
Ashton Church, in the chantry which he had endowed, and where his 
tomb may still be seen, was succeeded at Ashton Lyons by his eldest 
son, John, who died in 1491, leaving his son, Sir John, heir to the 
manor. In 1506 Sir John Choke sold the estates to Sir Giles Daubeny, 
knight, afterwards created Lord Daubeny, the King’s Chamberlain. 
His son, Henry Daubeny, Earl of Bridgwater, sold the manor to Sir 
Thomas Arundel, of Lanharne, in Cornwall. Sir Thomas Arundel 
was one of the Commissioners for the suppression of religious houses 
in 1535, and in 1550 was imprisoned in the Tower for taking part in 
the Cornish rebellion. He was beheaded in 1552 on Tower Hill for 
joining Somerset’s rebellion. In 1545, seven years before his execu- 
tion, he had sold the manor of Ashton to John Smyth, merchant and 
alderman, of Bristol. 

Mr. Lewis Way, in his history of the Smyths of Ashton Court, 
traces the family from the year 1442 to the present time. He says: 
“John Smyth, like his father, was a Bristol merchant, and lived in 
Small Street, which at that time was a fashionable quarter. He was 
Sheriff of Bristol in 1532, and was twice chosen Mayor. While serving 
his second term of office as Mayor in 1555, he died, and he and his 
wife were buried in St. Werburgh’s Church. He was succeeded by 
his son Hugh, who was the hero of many escapades, and of a wild and 
passionate character. He was constantly involved in poaching raids 
and other desperate matters, and often the payment of heavy fines 
saved him from worse consequences. Hugh died in 1580, and was 
succeeded by his brother Matthew, who was a barrister. Matthew 
only enjoyed the property for three years, and died in 1583, leaving 
an only son, Hugh, who at the time of his father’s death was under 
21, and who became a ward of Sir Thomas Gorges, of Wraxall. 
Upon his attaining his majority in 1596 he inherited the family 
estates, and in 1600 married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Gorges, his former guardian. In 1603 Hugh Smyth was 
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knighted by James I. at Worksop, and in 1605 he was chosen to accom- 
pany the Earl of Hertford on an embassy to Prince Albert, Archduke 
of Austria, for the signing of a treaty of peace between the King and 
the Archduke. 

Sir Hugh died in 1627, and was buried in Ashton Church. He 
was followed by his only son, Thomas, born in 1609, At the age of 
18 Thomas was elected M.P. for Bridgwater, and in the same year he 
married Florence, daughter of John, first Lord Poulett, of Hinton St. 
George, Somerset. Thomas Smyth, with other influential persons in 
the neighbourhood, was appointed, in 1633, to raise money for repair- 
ing St. Paul’s Cathedral, in which undertaking he was most successful. 
In 1640 he was elected Knight of the Shire with Sir Ralph Hopton, 
and in the same year was again elected M.P. for Bridgwater, and made 
a freeman of the city of Bristol. 

Thomas Smyth lived in style at Ashton Court, for a note in his 
own hand records that he kept there “‘nine female and twenty male 
servants,’ among whom was a jester named Austin, who was one of 
the last of his tribe, since the custom of keeping a fool had almost died 
out in 1641. The annual cost of the household, numbering 37 
persons, was £500, which at the present time would represent about 
£5,000. 

During the Civil War Thomas Smyth became lieutenant-colonel 
of a regiment raised by Lord Poulett, and joined the forces of the 
Marquess of Hertford. Subsequently they were besieged in Sherborne 
Castle by the Parliamentarian Army. Having held out for several 
weeks, they were at last compelled to evacuate the Castle. Thence 
they marched to Minehead, whence the leaders took boat to Wales. 
While staying at Cardiff Thomas Smyth fell ill with smallpox, and 
died on October 2nd, 1642. His body was brought by water to Mine- 
head, thence by wagon to Ashton where he was buried. His widow 
afterwards married Colonel Thomas Pigott, who had lately purchased 
Brockley Court. Thomas Smyth’s son, Hugh, was not of age when 
his father died, so his wardship was granted to his step-father, Colonel 
Pigott. In 1654 Hugh Smyth married Ann, daughter of the Hon. 
John Ashburnham, King Charles I.’s faithful and devoted friend. 

Upon the restoration of Charles II. Hugh Smyth was made a 
Knight of the Bath, and the same year was elected a Knight of the 
Shire. The following year he was created a baronet, and in 1663 
King Charles, while staying at Bristol, rode over to Ashton Court and 
honoured him with a visit. A door in the Long Gallery is still known 
as King Charles’s door. Sir Hugh was High Sheriff for Somerset in 
1665. He died in 1680, and his eldest son, Sir John Smyth, succeeded. 
In 1685 he was Knight of the Shire for Somerset, and in 1692 married 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir Samuel Astry, of the Great House, 
Henbury, Clerk of the Crown and Coroner of the King’s Bench. Sir 
John died in 1726, and was succeeded by his son, Sir John, with whom 
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ended the male line of the family of Smyth of Long Ashton. He 
married Anne Pym, an Oxford lady, but died childless, and the 
property passed to his three sisters, Ann Smyth, Florence, wife of 
Jarrit Smith, and Arabella, wife of Edward Gore, of Barrow Court. 

The manor was now divided and to Jarrit Smith and his wife 
fell a third share. They purchased Ashton Court and its contents 
from their sisters. In 1756 and 1761 Jarrit Smith was M.P. for Bristol, 
and in 1763 he was created a baronet, and obtained a grant of the 
coat of arms of his wife’s family. Sir Jarrit lived to the age of 91, 
and died in 1783. He was succeeded by his son, Sir John Hugh 
Smyth, second baronet of the second creation, who spelt his name 
after the manner of his mother’s family. He had a great affection 
for Ashton Court, and did much for its improvement. The Rev. 
John Collinson was appointed vicar of Long Ashton in his time, 
and received much assistance from him when writing his History 
of Somerset. The MS. of the History is still at Ashton Court. Sir 
John Hugh Smyth died in 1802. He left no children, and his only 
brother, Thomas, had pre-deceased him in 1800. By his will his 
brother’s eldest son, Hugh, became third baronet. He greatly 
altered the character of Ashton Court, and, besides effecting many 
other improvements, completed the park wall, five miles in length. 

During a journey from Wiltshire to attend the funeral of the 
Rev. Wadham Pigott, Sir Hugh contracted a chill, from which 
developed pneumonia, of which he died in 1824, leaving no legitimate 
issue, the title and estates passing to his brother, who became Sir 
John Smyth, fourth baronet. Sir John was a breeder of cattle 
and deer. He died, unmarried, suddenly in 1849, and with 
him the male line again became extinct. His two sisters, Florence 
and Mary, survived him. Florence had wedded John Upton, of 
Ingmire Hall, Westmoreland, and Mary was the widow of Col. 
Benjamin Way, of Denham Place, Bucks. Mrs. Upton inherited 
Ashton Court and its belongings, while Mrs. Way received as her 
share a large sum of money and the ancient silver. Mrs. Upton, who 
was 80 years of age, shortly afterwards resumed her maiden name 
of Smyth by Royal licence. She died in 1852, and the Ashton 
estate passed to her grandson, Mr. Greville Upton, who was under 
age. He was the only surviving son of Thomas Upton by his 
marriage with his cousin, Elizabeth Way. 

About his time an impostor named Tom Provis, representing 
himself as Sir Richard Hugh Smyth, made a claim to the estate. 
After a lengthy trial, Provis was proved to be a fraud, and was sen- 
tenced to 20 years’ imprisonment, during which he died. 

Immediately after the death of his grandmother, Mr. Greville 
Upton assumed by Royal licence the name and arms of Smyth. In 
1859 he was created a baronet, and was known as Sir Greville Smyth. 
In 1884 he married his first cousin, Emily Frances, eldest daughter of 
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his uncle, the Rev. H. H. Way, of Alderbourne Manor, Bucks, some- 
time vicar of Henbury, Gloucestershire, and the widow of Mr. George 
Edwards, of Redland Court, Bristol. Sir Greville died in 1901, and 
Ashton Court, with all its ancient manors and lordships, became the 
absolute property of Lady Smyth, and the male line of Smyth of Long 
Ashton for the third time became extinct. 


Lady Smyth died in 1914, soon after the outbreak of the Great 
War. By her will the Ashton Court property was entailed. First of 
all upon her daughter Esmé, wife of the Hon. G. N. Irby and her 
children; failing whom to four members of the “Way” family, 
her own nephews and nephews by marriage and first cousins once 
removed of Sir Greville Smyth; failing whom to the heirs general of 
Sir Greville Smyth’s sister, the late Mrs. Florence Upton-Cottrell- 
Dormer. Moreover by the terms of her will the tenant for life was 
obliged to assume the name and bear the arms of Smyth quartered 
with their own arms. These provisions were duly carried out by the 
Hon. Mrs. G. N. Irby and her husband, who now bear the arms of 
Smyth and Irby quarterly and are known as the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smyth. 


Ashton Court, as seen from the south side, presents a noble 
appearance. The most ancient portion, which includes the remains 
of the original gabled manor house of the Lyons family, is on the west 
side. The south front of the mansion, which is 150 feet in length, 
was built in 1634 by Inigo Jones, who, according to John Taylor, 
‘designed the re-construction of the edifice in a quadrangular form, 
which plan was only partially effected.’ 


The beautifully-wooded park encircling Ashton Court is 
extremely fine, and many of the trees are of great age. One of 
these, the reputed Domesday oak, is especially worthy of notice. 
The limbs of the patriarch after some 900 years of life now require 
support, but it appears to be still full of vigour. In all directions in 
the park deer are in evidence, and have roamed among the trees and 
thickets since the year 1392. Red deer were imported in 1830, and the 
celebrated herd of Axis, or Chital, deer in about 1840. 


The pleasure grounds surrounding the mansion abound with 
objects of beauty. The originality and quaintness of the “‘ flower-pot 
walls’’ which form the boundary of the gardens of the south front of 
the house at once claim attention. They display curious pinnacle- 
shaped structures crowned with urns or figures representing various 
subjects. The beautiful rose-walk, extending the whole length of the 
terraces from east to west; and the fine conservatory and range of 
glass-houses, the former containing a wonderful fern grotto, are in 
themselves well worth a visit to Ashton Court. Then there is the 
“wilderness,” with its fishpond and fountain, and the splendid trees, 
including the giant Arancuria Imbricata and the Wellingtonia 
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Gigantea, the seeds of which, brought from California, were sown by 
the late Sir Greville Smyth in 1866. 


A sundial on the south-west wall of the house bears the following 
inscription :—“‘ Sic transit gloria mundi” (Thus the glory of the world 
Passes away). 

If the exterior of Ashton Court delights the eye, the interior is 
equally attractive. The great hall is on the west side, and is a splendid 
apartment. Its chief features are the Tudor fire-place, built of white 
stone, and the pictures, all of which are family portraits. Among 
the portraits is that of Helena Snackenburg, Marchioness of North- 
ampton, daughter of the Swedish Ambassador to Queen Elizabeth. She 
married first William Parr, Marquess of Northampton, brother of 
Queen Catherine Parr, sixth wife of Henry VIII., and secondly Sir 
Thomas Gorges, of Wraxall, by whom she left, with other children, 
two daughters, Elizabeth, wife of Sir Hugh Smyth, Knight, and 
Bridget, Lady Phelips of Montacute. Lady Northampton was 
premier peeress of England, and chief mourner at the funeral of 
Queen Elizabeth. Among others are portraits of Sir Hugh Smyth, 
Knight, dressed in the armour of the period with the gilded spurs of 
knighthood; Sir Francis Rogers of Cannington (son-in-law to Sir 
Hugh Smyth), by Vandyke; Sir Hugh Smyth, Knight of the Bath and 
first baronet; also of his wife, Ann Ashburnham, and of Col. 
Romsey, her second husband; General William Ashburnham and his 
wife Lady Marlborough, both by Sir Peter Lely. In the hall are 
several splendid old chairs of the period of Charles II., with crowns 
carved upon them, and two fine marble busts of Sir Greville and Lady 
Smyth, by Andrioni, an Italian artist. 


Beyond the great hall is the inner hall, containing a window with 
excellent tracery and armorial glass of fifteenth century date. This 
apartment is oak panelled, and conspicuous among the furniture is a 
silver table, mentioned in a will dated 1783. There are also several 
old chairs of the time of William and Mary, and some valuable blue 
Nankin china. Across the inner hall is the long gallery with moulded 
ceiling and frieze ornamented with shields and arms, and upon the 
walls hang many valuable pictures. On the left of the entrance is 
Owen’s “ Wayside”’ and the ‘‘ Marriage in Cana of Galilee,’ by 
Reubens. On the south wall is a portrait of the Honourable John 
Ashburnham, of Ashburnham, Sussex, who was groom of the bed- 
chamber to Charles I. and II., and father of Ann Lady Smyth; 
Charles II., Charles I. and Queen Henrietta Maria, John, first Lord 
Poulett of Hinton St. George, father of Florence, wife of Thomas 
Smyth, a portrait of Florence Smith, wife of Sir Jarrit Smith, and her 
sister Miss Ann Smyth, of Henbury. Full-length portraits were pre- 
sented to the Bristol Museum and Art Gallery of Lady Smyth and her 
daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Gilbert Irby, by Frank Brooks; also two 
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cases of miniatures, mostly family portraits, and a miniature portrait 
of Lady Keith, daughter of Mrs. Thrale, Dr. Johnson’s friend. 

There are also three Anglo-Dutch cabinets dating from the time 
of William and Mary, and in recesses in the wall is the famous set of 
Sevres china, known as the Hastings china, which was purchased by 
the late Sir Greville Smyth. This service was presented in 1820 to 
George Augustus Marquess of Hastings by the French Dukes D’Artois 
and D’Angouleme. Another case contains a Crown Derby dinner 
service bearing the arms of Sir Hugh Smyth, Bart., impaling Wilson, 
he having married Margaret, daughter of Dr. Christopher Wilson, 
Bishop of Bristol. A portrait in the gallery which should be noticed 
is that of Mistress Jane Lane, who rescued King Charles II., disguised 
as a serving man, and escorted him from Leigh Court. The splendid 
black marble mantelpiece was sent from Ireland by the Duke of 
Ormond in the middle of the 17th century. The panelling round the 
walls is plain but good, and the frieze above the oak panelling is 
curious and handsome. 

At the west end of the gallery is a white marble statue of the 
**Spanish Bride,” by Andrioni. 

From the long gallery access is gained to the dining-room, a 
spacious panelled apartment, which contained portraits of Sir John 
Hugh Smyth, Bart.; his brother, Thomas Smyth, Esq., of Heath House, 
Stapleton, and his children; Sir Hugh Smyth, Bart.; Sir John Smyth, 
Bart.; and their sister Florence (Mrs. Upton) and Mary (Mrs. Way); 
also portraits of the late Sir Greville Smyth, and of Lady Smyth by 
Sant, now presented to the Bristol Museum and Art Gallery. In the 
dining-room are valuable Chippendale sideboards and tables. 

On the north side of the gallery is a long corridor leading to the 
old turret staircase which ascends to the attics. Most of the pictures 
in the corridor are copies of the Sybils, in frames, dating from the 
time of the Stuarts, from the set owned by the Earl of Derby. There 
is also a large picture depicting a boar hunt by Abraham Hondius, 
dated 1615. 

To the left ascends the grand staircase of solid stone, which is 
now cased in oak. On a landing is a William and Mary settee, and in 
the traceried window facing north may be seen some fine old Dutch 
glass, and in that facing west the arms and quarterings of the family 
of Lyons, of Lyons Court, Whitchurch. There are portraits on the 
staircase of Florence Poulett and of Sir John Smyth, Bart. Higher up 
is another window containing medallions composed of foreign glass. 
From the landing the staircase branches to the right and left. The 
tapestry upon the walls represents the meeting of Aineas and Dido. 
Below it is a picture of Charles II. dancing before his court at White- 
hall. The corridor on the right of the stairs, in addition to the 
remaining portion of the Hastings dinner service, and two poker-work 
dower chests, contains a picture of Lady Chandos and Lady Lake, 
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signed by Sir Peter Lely; a large picture of the three children of 
Charles I. after Vandyke; and the departure of Charles II. from 
Holland to England. 

On the left of the staircase is an ancient semi-circular screen 
formerly belonging to one of the state bedrooms, but now used as a 
china cabinet. The vestibule at the top of the stairs is half panelled 
in oak, and upon the wall hang portraits of Sir Thomas Reeve (1736), 
by Amiconi; a portrait of Charles Stuart, Duke of Richmond and 
Lenox, who died in 1672; and William Parr, Marquess of Northamp- 
ton. On the south side of the vestibule is the boudoir. Let in the 
walls are some excellent water-colours by Reginald Smith and 
Whatley. The chief feature of interest is the beautiful mantelpiece in 
red and white stone, bearing the arms of Smyth impaling Poulett. 

Next to the boudoir is a room known as the south room, con- 
taining 20 of the finest examples of Morland coloured engravings, 
and adjoining is a dressing-room with fine engravings by Bartolozzi, 
Westall, and others. Next again is the oak room, with circular- 
headed and scalloped panelling of Jacobean date. 

A small extra staircase leads to a quaint little room known as 
“*Drax’s’’ Kennel, containing four Morland engravings and others 
by Westall and Angelica Kaufman. 

The staircase from the great hall leads to the winter garden, 
which contains Tudor windows, and beyond the south end are the 
central towers of the south front. The roof of the towers is adorned 
with fan tracery of modern date, ornamented with shields and arms, 
illustrating the marriages of the family. 

The museum, which was formerly a long range of stables, con- 
tained a large collection of foreign birds, most of which were shot by 
the late Sir Greville Smyth and are now in the Bristol Museum and 
Art Gallery. At his death Sir Greville Smyth left four great auk’s 
eggs, one of which—the best—still remains at Ashton Court, one is 
in Bristol Museum, and two were sold to found a bursarship for a 
theological student at Bristol University. There is also in this 
entertaining apartment an organ and a painting of the Greville 
Smyth Room at the Bristol Museum. 

On the left of the great hall is an ante-room furnished with a 
plentiful supply of books, some fine engravings by Wheatly and 
Westall, and a mirror of the Stuart period, bearing the arms of the 
first baronet. From the ante-room a passage leads into the Hunter’s 
Hall, where there is a collection of sporting engravings, copies of old 
masters, a perfect seal of the Commonwealth, and an inspeximus by 
Philip and Mary of the grant of a fair to Portbury. A second stair- 
case beyond the Hunters’ Hall leads to the north bedrooms, and at 
the foot of the staircase is a fine specimen of a Sedan chair, last used 
by Elizabeth Woolnough, the Dowager Lady Smyth, who died at 
Clift House in 1825. 
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The billiard-room was originally built as a dining-room in 1805 
by Sir Hugh Smyth, Bart. Upon the walls is a picture of the found- 
ing of the Order of St. Dominic, by Reubens, and portraits of Queen 
Catherine of Briganza, Queen Mary II., Nell Gwyn, and Sir Greville 
Smyth when a young man in the uniform of the Gloucester Hussars. 

The former justice-room, now converted into a cloak-room, 
contains cupboards in its panelled walls filled with charters, deeds 
and papers relating to the history of the family and parish. Here are 
a number of pictures, including portraits of the Duke of Ormond, the 
Earl of Essex, and a copy of the well-known portrait of Charles I. 
riding under an archway. 

Access to the north wing, built in 1805, is gained by way of the 
north staircase. A number of rooms off the corridor include the Bow- 
room, the Bachelors’-room, containing a series of portraits of the 
Stuarts; and the Picture-room, with a portrait of Vandyke by himself. 

The most ancient portion of the house is occupied by the 
servants’ quarters, and at the end of a corridor known as the Buck’s 
Horn Passage is the servants’ large hall. 

Ashton Court is full of interest and charm, and nothing gives a 
greater idea of its grandeur than the beautiful park surrounding it. 
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THE SEAT OF 

THE Duke OF 
BEAUFORT. 


BADMINTON HOUSE. 


ADMINTON HOUSE, the principal seat of the Duke of 
Beaufort, is a noble mansion standing in the midst of a finely- 
wooded park of about 1,500 acres. Built in Palladium style, 
it possesses unusual grace and elegance, particularly on the 

north and east sides, which give it an imposing dignity and grandeur. 
For the past 250 years it has been the home of a noble race, and has 
formed the country seat of the successive Dukes of Beaufort since the 
destruction of Raglan Castle, the former residence of the family. 

Situated in one of the most charming parts of Gloucestershire, 
Badminton House is about a mile from the railway station, and is 
reached by a pleasant road bordered in many parts by fine trees. It 
lies on the northern portion of the village, and on either side stretches 
the great park, with its long avenues of majestic elms, oaks and 
beeches, standing in magnificent array. One of these beautiful 
avenues extends for three miles in a direct line on the north side of 
the house as far as Worcester Lodge, which from the main entrance 
can be seen distinctly in the distance. 

At the time of the Conquest, it is recorded, Badminton was held 
by Edric, a Saxon. Soon after, according to the Gloucestershire 
historians, the manor passed to the noted family of Boteler, who 
made their home there. The first recorded member appears to have 
been Ralph or Raddulphus Pincerna, who lived in the reign of 
Henry I., and is stated to have held the office of butler to Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, from which circumstance he probably derived the 
name Boteler. He apparently settled at Oversley, in Warwickshire, 
and there, in 1140, he is reported to have founded a monastery. Robert 
Boteler succeeded him, and Ralph, the son of Robert, was a Justice 
of Assize in Warwickshire in 1225. 

In very early times the family became possessed of the manor of 
Badminton, and it may be assumed that soon after a mansion was 
erected upon the site on which Badminton House now stands. 
Thomas Boteler, second son of Ralph, succeeded at Badminton, and 
he was followed by his son, Sir Thomas Boteler. Through marriage, 
Sir Thomas was allied to Edmund Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, who 
lost his life in the Spencer struggles. Alan, son of Sir Thomas 
Boteler, was the next lord of Badminton. He lived in the reign of 
Edward III., and held the manor by knight’s service. His son, also 
named Alan, succeeded to the estates, which passed in lineal descent 
in this ancient family until the year 1608, when Thomas Somerset, 
third son of Edward, Earl of Worcester, was created Viscount 
Somerset of Cashel in Ireland, and he purchased the manor of 
Badminton from Nicholas Boteler, the last of that family to own it. 
From that time to the present day the manor has been the property of 
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_ the Beaufort family, and Badminton House has been their principal 
country seat. 

The Beauforts are able to trace their ancestors back to John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who died in 1399. They resided at Raglan 
Castle prior to the confiscation of their home and estates by Parlia- 
ment at the time of the Commonwealth. The fine old ruin of Raglan 
Castle, which in the days of its prime was considered one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the country, is even now in its decayed 
condition a charming old place. 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, son of Foulk, King of 
Jerusalem, by Maud, the Empress, his wife, the daughter of Henry I., 
was lineally descended from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, the 
fourth son of Edward III. John of Gaunt was known as John King 
of Castile and Leon, Duke of Acquitain and Lancaster. He was also 
Earl of Richmond, Leicester, Derby, Lincoln, and Steward of 
England. He married thrice, his first wife being Blanch, a daughter 
of the Duke of Lancaster. After her death, which took place in 1369, 
he married Constance, eldest daughter of Peter King of Castile and 
Leon, and from that circumstance styled himself King of those 
towns. In support of his rights he marched into Spain in 1386 with 
an army of 20,000 men, and by arranging matrimonial alliances with 
his daughters, he attained his purpose. In 1396 he married as his 
third wife Katherine, the widow of Sir Ottis Swinford, and after an 
eventful life, died in 1399. 

By Katherine, his third wife, he left two sons, John and Henry 
Beaufort, so called from the Castle of Anjou in France. John, the 
eldest son, was created Earl of Somerset in the reign of Richard II. 
He was Lord Chamberlain of England in the reign of Henry IV., and 
married Margaret, the daughter of the Earl of Kent. He left three 
sons and two daughters, named Joan and Margaret. Joan married 
James I., King of Scotland, and Margaret was wedded to Thomas 
Courtney, 7th Earl of Devonshire. John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, 
died in 1410, and was buried in Canterbury Cathedral. His brother, 
Henry Beaufort, was a man of great distinction, and was greatly 
involved in State affairs. For 43 years he was Bishop of Winchester, 
and was a Cardinal. He was styled the ‘‘ Rich Bishop,” and owing 
to his affluent circumstances he was enabled to lend large sums to 
Henry V., which he intended to seize from the Church. The educa- 
tion and safety of the infant Prince, son of Henry V., was committed 
to Henry Beaufort, his great uncle. 

Henry Beaufort, son of John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, 
succeeded his father, but he did not enjoy the property long, for he 
died in 1418, and was succeeded by his brother John, who was made 
a Knight of the Garter. He was taken prisoner in the wars in France 
in the reign of Henry V., and after remaining in confinement for a 
long time, was eventually ransomed with large sums. In 1443 he 
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was created Duke of Somerset, but he died the following year, leaving 
by his wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir John Beauchamp, Knight, an 
only daughter, Margaret, who became the wife of Edward Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, by whom she was the mother of Henry VII. 
Edmond Beaufort, the third son of John, Earl of Somerset, succeeded 
his brother, John. He was created Earl of Dorset, and afterwards 
Marquess of Dorset, and upon the death of his brother he was created 
Duke of Somerset. Several times he was made Regent of France, 
and was also Governor of Normandy. 

By his wife Elinor, daughter of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, he had four sons and four daughters. Henry, the eldest 
of his sons, succeeded, and John, the third son, was killed in the Battle 
of Tewkesbury in 1471. Margaret, his youngest daughter, married 
first Humfrey, Earl of Stafford, by whom she had Henry Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham. Edmond, Duke of Somerset, died in the 
Battle of St. Alban’s in 1455, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Henry, who was Commander-in-Chief for Henry IV. at the Battle of 
Towton, 1461. In this memorable engagement above 36,000 men are 
computed to have fallen, 28,000 of whom were Lancastrians. The 
conflict ended in a total victory for the Yorkists, and the King was 
obliged to fly. The Duke of Somerset was taken prisoner by John 
Nevil, Marquess of Montacute, and afterwards beheaded by order of 
Edward IV. To him succeeded his brother, Edmond, second son of 
Edmond, the second Duke of Somerset. Like his uncle, he took part 
in the Battle of Tewkesbury, where he was taken prisoner and subse- 
quently beheaded. 

Leaving no issue, he was succeeded by Charles Somerset, son of 
Henry, Duke of Somerset, who was a distinguished person, possessing 
great abilities which raised him to high honour. He was made Lord 
Herbert, in 1517 was created Earl of Worcester, was made a Privy 
Councillor to Henry VII., Admiral of the Sea, K.G., and Captain of 
the Guard. His marriage with Elizabeth, only daughter of Lord 
Herbert, Earl of Huntingdon, brought him both riches and honour. 
In virtue of his noble descent he was created Earl of Worcester, and, 
dying in 1526, he was buried in the Castle at Windsor. By his first 
wife he left a son, Henry, who succeeded him as second Earl of 
Worcester. During his father’s lifetime he had been knighted for 
his conspicuous bravery in the wars with France, and at the conclusion 
of hostilities he was one of the Commissioners appointed to arrange 
the terms of peace. At his death he left four sons and four daughters. 
William, his son, succeeded him: Thomas, his second son, died in 
the Tower of London in 1589; Sir Charles, the third son, died in 
1529; and Francis, the fourth son, was slain in Musselborough field in 
an engagement against the Scots. 

William, third Earl, who succeeded, was created K.G. by Queen 
Elizabeth, and he was one of the peers who sat at the trial of Mary 
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Queen of Scots. He died in 1588, and his eldest son Edward 
succeeded as fourth Earl. At that time he was accounted the best 
horseman and tilter in the kingdom, and was made Master of the 
Horse by Queen Elizabeth, who also conferred upon him the Order 
of the Garter. He held the appointment of Master of the Horse until 
the reign of James I., when he was made Lord Privy Seal. On his 
death in 1627 he was succeeded by his second son, Henry, as the 5th 
Earl of Worcester, but he lived to see all his estates sequestrated by 
Parliament and himself ruined. 

The property was not restored to the family until 1660. The 
Marquess died in 1648 and was buried at Windsor. 

Edward Lord Herbert, known as the Earl of Glamorgan, suc- 
ceeded in 1646, and he was a great favourite of Charles II. and 
generalissimo of his army. He died in 1667, when his only son Henry 
inherited the title and estates which had then been restored. In 1682 
he was created Duke of Beaufort, but previously at the Restoration 
he had been made Lord-Lieutenant of Gloucestershire, and in 1672 
was Lord-Lieutenant of Bristol and K.G. He stoutly opposed the 
cause of the Duke of Monmouth, and took a prominent part against 
William of Orange. He married Mary, daughter of Lord Capel, 
widow of Henry Seymour, Lord Beauchamp. In 1648 Lord Capel 
was beheaded for his loyalty to Charles I. None of the sons of the 
first Duke of Beaufort lived to take the title. Henry, the eldest, 
died when quite young; and Charles, his second son, who was known 
as the Marquis of Worcester, was killed in an accident. He left 
three sons, the eldest of whom, Henry, succeeded as second Duke, 
and in 1713 was made K.G. He died the following year, when his 
eldest son, Henry, succeeded as third Duke, and in 1745 his brother, 
Charles Noel Somerset, succeeded as fourth Duke. After reigning at 
Badminton for eleven years, his son, Henry, succeeded as fifth Duke, 
who was the father of some famous sons. Lord Edward led the 
charge with the Household Cavalry at Waterloo; Lord Fitzroy, 
afterwards Lord Raglan, was military secretary to the Duke of 
Wellington at Waterloo; Lord Charles became Governor of the Cape, 
and Lord William was Canon of Gloucester Cathedral. Sir Henry, 
son of Lord Charles, also fought at Waterloo. 

The fifth Duke was succeeded by his eldest son as sixth Duke, 
and the seventh Duke, grandson to the fifth Duke, was with Welling- 
ton, and missed Waterloo by being sent home with despatches the 
day before. 

The seventh Duke was succeeded by his son, the eighth Duke, 
whose son, Henry Adelbert Wellington Fitzroy Somerset, the late 
Duke, was Captain of the Royal Horse Guards from 1865 to 1878, and 
became Hon. Colonel of the Gloucestershire Hussars, of which he was 
acting Colonel for many years. At his death the property passed to 
the present Duke. 
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Badminton House, the beautiful and famous home of British 
sport, was built by the third Marquess of Worcester, in the reign of 
Charles II., after the destruction of Raglan Castle. Since then it has 
continued the residence of the successive heirs of the noble family of 
Beaufort. This stately mansion has been honoured by visits from 
Royalty on several occasions. William III. paid a visit to Badminton 
House after his return from his victorious campaign in Ireland. 
Queen Anne was entertained there some years later. King Edward 
VII., when Prince of Wales, was a guest of the Duke of Beaufort, 
and King George and Queen Mary, when Prince and Princess of 
Wales, were among its Royal visitors. 

If the exterior of Badminton House and its surroundings are 
beautiful, the interior is equally charming. By the grand entrance 
on the north side admittance is gained into the spacious hall. It 
contains finely-carved doorways supported by pillars. At the west 
end is a beautifully carved sarcophagus in marble, which was brought 
by a former Duke from Italy. The pictures include a stag hunt at 
Badminton, showing the third Duke of Beaufort; a portrait of “ Gray 
Barb,”’ an Arab steed, imported by the third Duke; “‘ Racing at New- 
market’’; ‘‘ Hawking at Nether Avon,” showing the third Duke; 
“‘Foxhunting on Salisbury Plain,’ with the third Duke, all by 
Wotton. On either side of the handsome fireplace is a silver-headed 
mace, used by the Chamberlain in honour of Queen Anne’s visit. 
There is also a baton with heraldic designs upon it, used by special 
constables at the time of the Chartist Riots. In addition to the carved 
furniture there is a large number of miniatures, most of which are 
family heirlooms. 

On the west side of the sitting-room is the smoke-room. The 
walls are covered with pictures, all of which are sporting scenes. 
There is also a series of four pictures given to the late Duke by 
the members of the Beaufort Hunt in 1888 representing Lower Wood, 
Sodbury Vale, Great Wood, and Lark Hill, in the centre being the 
crest of the family, with the motto, “‘ Mutare Vel Timere Sperno.”’ 

The great dining-room on the south side is beautifully panelled, 
and the door head and chimneypieces are exquisite examples of 
Grinling Gibbons’ masterly work. This room contains many por- 
traits, including the second Duke, K.G., by G. Hudson; Rachel, 
second Duchess, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; the first Duke, K.G., by 
Sir Peter Lely; Mary, first Duchess, by Dahl; Elizabeth, fourth 
Duchess, by Smirke, dated 1799; Lady Herbert, first wife of the Mar- 
quess of Worcester, by Antony Vandyke; and the fourth Duke, by 
Hudson. 

The carving in this apartment is considered to be as good as any 
in England. 

On the west of the great dining-room is the oak room, so named 
from the elaborate black oak panelling with which it is adorned from 
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floor to ceiling. The panelling was saved from Raglan Castle and 
removed to Troy House, Monmouth, from whence it was brought to 
Badminton. The oak room possesses a remarkable ceiling, and 
some beautiful old chairs of the time of Charles I. 

The waiting hall, which is octagonal in shape, contains a good 
ceiling and well-carved door heads. Passing through the lobby in an 
easterly direction, the east room is reached. This apartment contains 
a beautiful fireplace and a large number of pictures. The collection 
includes Lord and Lady Cornsbury (the latter was the sister of the 
first Duchess of Beaufort), by Sir Peter Lely; the third Duke, by 
Kneller; Anne, Duchess of Norfolk, sister to the first Duke of Beau- 
fort; Lady Mary Somerset, by Sir Peter Lely; Lady Blanche 
Somerset, wife of Lord Arundel, by Sir P. Lely; Lord Arundel of 
Wardour, by Sir P. Lely; Charles, Marquess of Worcester, by 
Kneller; Lady Ann Somerset, afterwards Countess of Coventry, by 
Kneller; Lord Arthur Somerset, son of the first Duke, by Kneller; 
first Duchess of Beaufort, Lely; Lady Henrietta Somerset, afterwards 
Countess of Suffolk, by Kneller; William, Duke of Somerset, son of 
the first Duchess by her first marriage, by Lely; Lord Charles Noel 
Somerset, afterwards fourth Duke, by Kneller; and many others. In 
a glass case is the embroidered shirt worn by King Charles I. at the 
time of his execution, and the white handkerchief he held in his hand 
when on the scaffold. 

On the right of the east room is the Red Room, containing 
beautiful furniture, china, and many pictures. There is a portrait of 
Henry, fifth Earl and first Marquess of Worcester, by Cornelius 
Janssen; King Charles I., by Anthony Vandyke; Sir Charles Somerset, 
second son of the first Earl of Worcester, Lord Hunsden, Sir Thomas 
Moore, by Hans Holbein; Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Antony Browne, 
second Countess of Worcester; Sir George Somerset, third son of the 
first Earl of Worcester; Elizabeth Herbert, wife of Charles, first 
Earl of Worcester; Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the fourth Earl of 
Worcester, married to Sir Edward Guildford, of Hempsted Place, 
Kent; Charles I. on his trial in the House of Lords, by E. Bower; 
Sir Francis Bacon—Lord Verulum; Lord Herbert, eldest son of the 
fourth Earl of Worcester; Elizabeth Hastings, daughter of the Earl 
of Huntington, by Guido Reni; Thomas Somerset, Viscount Cashel, 
Master of the Horse to Queen Anne, wife of James I., by D. Mytens; 
Ann, daughter of Lord Russell, fifth Countess of Worcester; Lady 
Dormer, grandmother of the first Duke of Beaufort; by Janssen; the 
Marquess of Hertford, by Anthony Vandyke; and Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of King Charles I. 

A corridor from the Red Room leads to the church adjoining, 
and on the right of the corridor is the delightful little apartment 
known as the Duchess’s sitting-room. Several family portraits hang 
upon the walls, including the Countess of Mornington, by J. Russell ; 
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Lady Ann Somerset, afterwards Countess of Northampton, by J. 8S. 
Liotard; Lady Ann Somerset and Lady Louisa Greville, by Cotes; 
and the fourth Duke of Beaufort. 

Near the Duchess’s sitting-room is a door leading to stairs upon 
the walls of which are many quaint old engravings. From the east 
room the library is reached. It is a very fine and lofty apartment, 
lighted on the north side by four windows, and from the walls around 
the portraits of the ancestors of the family look down. They are all 
arranged in order from the portrait of John of Gaunt over the fireplace 
down to the sixth Duke of Beaufort. In the library are collected 
some of the nearer and more directly personal relics of the family. 

A door on the west side of the yellow room leads into the great 
drawing-room. The ceiling is ornamented with the design of the 
Order of the Garter. At the east and west ends the portcullis is 
represented, and in the centre is a large Tudor rose. The cornice is 
rich and elaborate in gold and white, and the branching chandeliers 
add to the general grandeur. At the west end is a valuable cabinet, 
beautifully inlaid. It dates from 1730, and was manufactured in 
Florence. In the various panels are many coloured representations 
of flowers, fruit, and foreign birds in bright plumage in various 
coloured stones and marbles. 

On the east of the hall is the Duke’s sitting-room, containing a 
fine collection of paintings and much that is of interest. It is a 
pleasant apartment enriched with handsome old furniture. 

The grand staircase leading from the lobby is by a flight to two 
landings. The balusters are boldly carved, and the walls are hung 
with choice portraits. Above the stairs is a spacious landing adorned 
with Ionic pillars on the west side, excellent panelling, and many 
pictures. 

The glory of Badminton House lies in its fame as the home of 
traditional true English sport. An old writer says: “‘ Amiable dignity 
and domestic virtues have long characterised the family.”’ What was 
said one kundred years ago is equally true at the present time. 
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BARROW COURT. 


IVE miles south-west of Bristol, overlooking a wide and 
beautifully diversified expanse of the finest scenery, stands 
Barrow Court, the picturesque old home of Mr. H. Martin 
Gibbs. Though the building has been added to and otherwise 

beautified, it still retains its ancient characteristics, while the additions 
have been so carefully carried out to harmonise with the older work 
that they considerably enhance its picturesqueness without detracting 
from its air of antiquity. 

The mansion, or at least the greater portion of it, is very old, 
and the whole is architecturally beautiful. Many of the rooms date 
from the days of Queen Elizabeth, and some probably from earlier 
times. The family of Drew were seated there soon after the site of 
the ancient nunnery which formerly existed on the spot was granted 
to John Drew in 1537, and Leland, who visited the place two years 
after, says that “‘ here was of late a nunnery now made a faire dwelling 
place by Drue of Brightstowe.’”’ Drew probably pulled down the 
nunnery and used the old material in the construction of the present 
building. 

Several accounts of the nunnery referred to have been given from 
time to time by different writers, but briefly its history was as follows : 
—It was a Benedictine nunnery founded in the year 1212, probably 
by Eva de Gournay, grand-daughter and heiress of Robert Fitz- 
harding, the founder of St. Augustine’s Monastery, Bristol. Her son, 
Robert, who adopted the name of Gournay, at one time held the 
manor of Barrow. The nunnery was apparently established on a 
small scale, and it never attained to very great importance, for it was 
often in straitened circumstances, and for that reason on more than 
One occasion it was exempted from taxation. Money and lands were 
at various time bequeathed to the Priory of Barrow Mynchin. Hugh, 
Bishop of Lincoln, in his will left 10 marks ‘‘to the house of nuns at 
Barrow”’ shortly after it was founded. Sir Richard de Acton gave 
lands to the priory in the reign of Edward III., and Gilbert Harceline 
gave to Joan, Prioress of Barrow, and to her successors for ever, a 
meadow called “‘Chappel Mead” in the parish. A pension of two 
marks was also allowed the nuns out of the rectory of Twerton, and 
a similar amount was received by them out of the appropriated tithes 
of Barrow Gurney. In 1316 Thomas de Berkeley was patron of the 
priory and the advowson of the church, both of which belonged to the 
manor, and the same year Johanna de Gournay was elected Prioress. 
She resigned in 1325, and was succeeded by Agnes de Sancta Cruce, 
who lived only three years. 

Collinson gives the names of most of the prioresses down to the 
time of the dissolution, and Dr. Gasquet, author of ‘‘ Henry VIII. and 
the English Monasteries,’’ supplies the names of the nuns who were in 
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residence when it fell into the hands of the King, viz.: Elizabeth 
Gregory, Elizabeth Dunne, Margaret Tunnell, Anne Hoper, Joanna 
Bovey, Agnes Latymer, Katherine Bowle, prioress, and Elizabeth 
Cogan, late prioress. 

The court aisle in the parish church close by, which contains 
some of the finest carving the world can produce, stands upon the site 
of the ancient chapel of the nuns. Close to the chapel, containing 
many memorials to previous owners of Barrow Court, is an interest- 
ing stone at the west end composed of encaustic tiles, which was 
discovered upon the site of the ante-chapel of the nuns’ church. It 
was remarkably perfect when first discovered, but exposure to the 
air has caused much injury to the original design. The tomb, which 
bears Lombardic letters of an inscription, is believed to be almost 
unique in its dimensions and its composition, which is entirely of 
tiles. 

At the north-east corner of the court aisle is another interesting 
memorial stone bearing the following inscription: ‘‘In pious remem- 
brance of the unknown dead, whose remains unwittingly disturbed lie 
beneath. May they rest henceforth in peace until the Great Day 
cometh.” 

It is supposed the part that now forms the carriage drive to 
Barrow Court and a portion of the lawn originally formed the nuns’ 
burying ground, for during some alterations which were being carried 
out a few years ago several skeletons were discovered. The remains 
were reverently re-interred in the north-west corner of the court aisle 
in the church, when the before-mentioned stone with the touching 
inscription was placed over the grave. 

In all probability the present court chapel is not only built on 
the site of, but is also part of the original nuns’ chapel. The south 
wall certainly is, for in it there have been discovered two old door- 
ways, one on the ground level and one high up in the wall. Outside 
this wall is an Early English buttress, or, it may be, a Norman. 

Henry VII. granted John Drew a lease of the nunnery for 21 
years. At the end of seven years John Drew gave up the lease, and 
Henry VII. sold the property to William Clerke, and William Clerke’s 
son, Christopher, disposed of the estate to Chancellor Francis James. 
A broken memorial-stone in the court aisle in the church records that 
Francis James died in 1629. 

From Chancellor Francis James the manor passed to his son 
Francis, who in 1636 sold it to Sir Francis Dodington. Sir Francis 
Dodington, however, did not long enjoy his purchase, for, taking an 
active part with the Royalists, he was compelled to flee the country. 
He sailed for France, where, it is stated, owing to his impoverished 
circumstances he maintained himself by selling knives and buckles. 
Eventually a French widow, who probably had some means, married 
him. His first wife was Anne, daughter of Sir William Hoby and 
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widow of John Sydenham. By her he had a son, John, who married 
Hester, daughter of Sir Peter Temple, Bart. John died in his father’s 
lifetime, and left a son, George, who died without issue. 

In 1659, when the days of the Commonwealth had come to an 
end, Sir Francis Dodington, who had apparently returned to his 
native land, sold Barrow Court to William Gore. It continued in 
the Gore family for over 200 years. A Sir John Gore was Lord 
Mayor of London, but he resided chiefly at Tedworth, Hants, where 
he had another seat. He died in 1662, and his eldest son, Sir Thomas, 
who succeeded him, made Barrow Court his principal house. 
William, son of Thomas, inherited the property. He died in 1718, 
and the issue failing in the direct line the property reverted to John, 
son of Edward Gore, of Flax Bourton, third son of Sir Thomas. 
Edward Gore married Arabella, sister and co-heir of Sir John Smith, 
Bart., of Long Ashton. The last of the Gore family to possess Barrow 
Court was Montague Gore, son of the Rev. Charles Gore. He sold 
the property in 1856 to John Henry Blagrave, who owned it until 
1882, when it was sold to Antony Gibbs of Tyntesfield, from whom it 
was purchased by the second surviving son of William Gibbs, Henry 
Martin Gibbs. The last-named died in April, 1928, and is buried in 
the private ground in Barrow Churchyard. He was succeeded by 
Lt.-Col. William Otter Gibbs, the present owner. 

The greater portion of Barrow Court, which is shaped like a 
letter E, belongs to the Elizabethan era. Of the description of the 
earlier building which stood upon the same site there is no record. 
The western extremity of the present mansion is of later date and a 
projection on the east side which admirably accords with the general 
style of the building is quite modern. A fine view of the house is 
obtained from the north-west side. From the lawn, upon which still 
remains the old tithe barn, the proportions of the building are seen 
to the best advantage. A pleasing view of the house, with its pointed 
gables and large mullioned windows, is also to be obtained from the 
drive on the south side. Standing by, and almost adjoining, is the 
stately little parish church. 

The principal entrance is on the south front. Some of the 
finest ornamental ceilings are to be seen within. The most striking 
features are the quantity of rich panelling, the numerous pendants 
enriching the ceilings, and beautiful cornices in several of the rooms. 

On the left of the entrance hall is the dining-room, and on the 
right is the great hall. Ascending the stairs the oldest part of the 
building is reached, and here may be traced in its ancient corridors 
and passages and gallery the original plan of the building, forming 
ample scope for speculations as to their original purposes. 

The dining-room possesses a handsome ceiling, a large fireplace, 
and an elaborate modern oak chimney-piece. It is panelled through- 
out, and upon the walls are a number of family portraits. Among 
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the pictures are portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Antony Gibbs, and of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Gibbs, the father and mother of the present owner. 
The great hall is a magnificent room, panelled throughout, and having 
a panelled ceiling. The fireplace is modern but handsome, and 
reaches to the ceiling. In its three divisions are the arms and the 
motto, “‘En Dios mi amparo,” of the Gibbs family. In the great 
hall are portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Gibbs and Mr. and Mrs. 
William Gibbs. Among the antique furniture with which the apart- 
ment is furnished is a fine old cabinet and two ancient settles. The 
hall is lighted by two six-light windows. That at the north end con- 
tains shields and a figure of St. George and St. Andrew. Upon the 
walls on either side of the fireplace is a number of old flintlock pistols 
and ancient daggers. 

The smoking-room on the north side of the great hall is also 
panelled throughout. It contains a grand fireplace, and has the 
original handsome ceiling and cornice. Upon the walls is a number 
of large and valuable antique plates. The library, a large and light 
apartment on the north-west side of the house, is of modern date and 
has a panelled ceiling. The staircase hall leading from the great hall 
to the library is also panelled, and is rich and handsome in appear- 
ance. At the top of the front staircase, on the left of the landing, 
is the drawing-room, with its excellent panelling, its elaborate ceiling, 
ornamented with representations of birds, animals, shields, and 
pendants. The apartment contains much valuable old furniture and 
several family pictures. 

The landing above the grand staircase has a remarkably fine 
ceiling, in the centre of which is a large pendant. Upon the walls 
are stags’ heads, antlers, and many good pictures. Ascending another 
flight of stairs, which is evidently part of an ancient staircase, prob- 
ably of the corkscrew design, the most interesting and quaint portion 
of the house is reached. It is known as the gallery, and on either side 
are bedrooms. In the Ilex room is a fine fireplace, and upon it is 
the crest of the Gore family, with a figure representing Justice and 
Mercy on either side. It dates from the 17th century, and is of con- 
siderable interest in consequence of its heraldic character and its 
connection with the earlier owners. 

The porch in the entrance hall has two rooms above, and is 
richly ornamented with fine oak panelling. Formerly the kitchen 
and offices occupied what has been converted into the dining-room. 

The extensive grounds and gardens which surround the mansion 
are of a delightful description. 

There are many points of interest, both externally and internally, 
in Barrow Court. It has superseded the ancient ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment which occupied the site for many centuries, and there is little 
doubt that the mansion, dating back to Tudor times, was re-erected 
in a great measure out of the demolished priory. 


BERKELEY CASTLE. 


ROBABLY no building in England is more strongly identified 
with Feudal times and associations than the old baronial 
castle at Berkeley, whose ancient lords ruled with almost 
sovereign authority and played so conspicuous a part in nearly 

all the important events in English history. 

For nearly eight centuries has this far-famed fortress withstood 
the assaults of its enemies and the ravages of time, and after having 
passed through many vicissitudes in its long and eventful history, it 
still remains a picturesque residence, a priceless relic of the past, and 
an object of peculiar interest and veneration. Within those strong 
embattled walls many stirring events have been enacted from time to 
time, and during the turbulent days which followed the coming of the 
Normans, when the barons had become formidable in England, and 
even in much later days, Berkeley Castle was a stronghold not to be 
despised and its owners not to be disregarded. 

As far back as Saxon times Berkeley was known in history, for in 
the eighth century the spot upon which the castle now stands was 
occupied by an abbey of importance. Records exist giving the names 
of two of its abbots, both of whom subsequently became Bishops of 
Worcester. In later years it was converted into a nunnery, and about 
1043, through the unscrupulous conduct of the powerful Earl Godwin, 
it was suppressed by the King, who granted the estates to the Earl. 
Having gained possession of the property by evil means, it appears to 
have brought only disappointment and sorrow to the Earl, for Lady 
Gueda, his wife, was so shocked at the disgraceful manner by which 
he had obtained it that nothing would induce her to receive or eat 
anything that came from Berkeley. Finding his wife inflexible, he 
was obliged to purchase Woodchester and settle it upon her, while a 
few years later he had to flee the country in consequence of an un- 
successful rebellion he had raised against the King. 

His lands were confiscated, but were partly restored to him the 
following year when he returned to England. He did not long enjoy 
his ill-gotten gains, for, being accused of murder, he was condemned to 
the ordeal of the corsned, when the consecrated food choked him. 
The corsned was a piece of unleavened barley bread, to which cheese 
of a peculiar kind was added, and it was given to suspected persons 
who received the Sacrament at the same time. 

Following the death of Earl Godwin, the Berkeley estates seem 
to have been retained by the King, and some remnant of the nunnery 
apparently existed there until the reign of King Stephen. When 
Domesday was written Berkeley was a Royal demesne, held by Roger 
de Berkeley, who was descended from an ancient Saxon family, whose 
seat was at Dursley, and whose possessions were very considerable in 
the county. The Royal Manor of Berkeley not only included 
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Berkeley, but some half-a-dozen adjoining manors, and was held by 
the descendants of Roger de Berkeley under the Crown until the reign 
of King Stephen. 

Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror, married Stephen, 
Count of Blois, and among several sons of the marriage was Stephen, 
afterwards King of England. Henry I. had appointed Matilda, his 
daughter, as his successor, but no sooner had Henry breathed his last 
than Stephen, without hereditary title, proceeded to exercise 
Sovereign authority, and was anointed and crowned King of England 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. His right to the Crown was chal- 
lenged by the Empress Matilda, and among her adherents was Robert 
Fitz-Harding, son of Harding, who was the son of a Saxon thane 
named Eadnoth, Master of the Horse to Edward the Confessor, 
Harold, and William I. 

Robert Fitz-Harding was a wealthy citizen of Bristol, and he 
materially assisted the Empress by providing her with money to con- 
tinue the civil war. After the cessation of hostilities it was agreed 
that Stephen should possess the crown during his lifetime, and that 
Henry, Matilda’s son, should succeed him. For the services which 
Robert Fitz-Harding had rendered, Prince Henry bestowed upon 
him the manor of Berkeley, formerly owned by Roger de Berkeley, 
Lord of Dursley, and which he had forfeited by espousing the cause 
of King Stephen. Roger de Berkeley, however, strongly opposed 
Robert Fitz-Harding and attempted to retain possession by force of 
arms. 

The family feud was terminated by a double marriage between 
the two families, 

By the marriage of Maurice, eldest son of Robert Fitz-Harding, 
with Alice, daughter of Roger de Berkeley, the distinguished family 
of Berkeley is descended from the ancient Saxon owners on the one 
side and Robert Fitz-Harding on the other. The estates have passed 
in lineal descent down to the present time in an unbroken male line, 
the present Earl of Berkeley being twenty-eighth in direct succession. 

The ancient Lords of Berkeley took part in all the leading move- 
ments of their times. They were prominent in the unhappy struggles 
hetween the King and his barons in the 13th and 14th centuries. They 
were engaged in the Scottish wars, and fought at Crecy, Poictiers, 
and Agincourt, although they took no part in the Wars of the Roses, 
owing to family feuds. Thomas Lord Berkeley distinguished himself 
as a commander at sea, and in 1404 gained two victories over the 
French. He was admiral of the South and West and a regent of the 
Kingdom. They were noted for their regal splendour, and at the time 
of the murder of Edward II. Lord Berkeley kept twelve Knights to 
wait upon him. He also had twenty-four esquires, and his entourage 
consisted of over 300 persons, who fed daily at his tables. 

Berkeley Castle was built on the remains of the old nunnery. 
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This Norman relic is part of the building of 1153. It is not known 
with certainty at what date the castle was commenced, but it was 
about the year 1154 that the manor of Berkeley was granted to Robert 
Fitz-Harding. According to the original charter, still preserved in 
the Castle, Prince Henry, afterwards Henry II., was responsible for 
the erection of a castle for Robert Fitz-Harding, and the Prince is 
stated to have paid a visit to Berkeley for the purpose of seeing his 
undertaking carried out. 

The ancient fortress stands upon an eminence in close proximity 
to the church and adjacent to the town. From the ramparts it com- 
mands an extensive view of the surrounding country, and its situation 
was particularly favourable for defence in the days when might pre- 
dominated over right. Probably it is the most perfect example of a 
Norman Feudal castle in existence in England, and after a lapse of so 
many centuries it is still in good preservation, and shows no signs 
of decay. 

In Robert Fitz-Harding’s time the castle consisted of the keep, 
which contained the apartments of the lord, the well, and chapel; 
the dungeon within the keep, and the bailey wall or the curtain 
around. Maurice, son of Robert Fitz-Harding, was the first of the 
family to reside in the castle. He assumed the name of Berkeley, 
fortified his castle, and enlarged and strengthened it. Suc- 
ceeding lords altered, re-built, and added to the building, and it was 
in the reign of Edward III. that it assumed much the appearance it 
presents to-day. It was not, however, until the year 1587 that the 
drawbridge was removed which formerly spanned the moat, and was 
replaced by the barbican or porter’s lodge. The only part of the 
Elizabethan bridge remaining is the present arch, built about 1780, 
which now supports the remains of the older one. 

The castle consists of keep and outer and inner courtyard, with 
embattled buildings which surround the inner court. These buildings 
include the baronial hall, one of the finest in the country; the chapel, 
the billiard room, kitchens and offices; while on the right of the 
entrance are other apartments, with the drawing-rooms above. The 
outer courtyard, which was formerly surrounded by buildings, the 
foundations of which have been discovered at various times, is skirted 
on the right with a low battlemented wall. Extending to the right 
below the wall are the garden terraces, radiant in summer with many 
bright flowers. Stretching over the surface of the outer courtyard is 
alawn. A large bell, which formerly stood in the centre of the lawn, 
has been removed to Bristol because it was entirely out of harmony 
with the surroundings. 

Beyond the barbican formerly used as the outer defence, a drive 
crosses the outer courtyard leading to a second gateway, with grooves 
still remaining where the portcullis was raised and lowered. Imme- 
diately in front is the great hall, and a little to the left is a porch, 
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originally the entrance to the great hall, leading into a lobby. On 
the right of the lobby doors give access to the great hall, which is 62 
feet long and 32 feet wide. This apartment contains much that is of 
interest and great antiquity. The wonderful old roof is original, and 
dates from the time of Edward III. The hall is lighted on the north 
side by four large windows containing the armorial bearings of the 
Berkeley family from 1115 to 1785. All the pictures now in the great 
hall are of members of the family from late 16th century, including 
George Baron Berkeley and his direct male descendants to Admiral 
Sir Geo. Cranfield Berkeley, great grandfather of the present Earl of 
Berkeley. 

In the great hall are tattered banners used at Culloden and 
Flodden, and carried by regiments commanded by former Lords of 
Berkeley. 

The grand staircase at the west end of the great hall leads to the 
drawing-rooms. Upon the walls of the staircase and in the landing 
above are many fine pictures. The two drawing-rooms are grouped. 

Probably the most interesting room in Berkeley Castle is the 
little apartment in which Edward IJ. was murdered, on September 
21st, 1327. It is situated on the south side of the keep, and is 
approached by a flight of stone steps, from which a gallery leads to the 
entrance. 

On the left of the steps mentioned above a doorway leads to the 
keep, where there is a large breach in the wall which Oliver Cromwell 
made when he besieged the fortress. On the south side of the keep in 
one of the towers is the dungeon chamber, resembling the letter D in 
shape, and about 28 feet deep. It contains neither light nor exit 
except from above, and when viewed by visitors a candle is lowered 
to enable them to inspect the dismal interior. 

The northern and highest part of the Castle was rebuilt in the 
time of Edward II. It is known as Thorpe’s Tower, and takes its 
name from a family who held their manor by the service of guarding 
this tower when called upon. 

The Castle has been visited by Royalty on several occasions. 
Henry II. was probably the first Sovereign to favour it. Henry III. 
twice honoured it with his presence, and among other Royal visitors 
were Margaret, Queen of Henry VI., Henry VII., who owned it for a 
time, Queen Elizabeth, George IV., and William IV. Edward VII. 
when Prince of Wales was also a visitor. 

Berkeley Castle has played an important part in English history 
from the time of the rebellious Barons, who made their headquarters 
there, to the days of the Civil War, when it surrendered after a nine 
days’ siege. It has gained tragic notoriety, and in turn has witnessed 
scenes of bloodshed, pomp, adversity, and peace. Its turbulent days 
are past, and the grand old Castle now stands like a mighty warrior 
whose fighting is finished, and who seeks only rest and peace. 


BLAISE CASTLE. 


ITWATED four miles from Bristol in the picturesque village 

of Henbury, is Blaise Castle. It is no exaggeration to say 

that the magnificent grounds which surround Blaise Castle are 

not to be excelled in the locality for grandeur, variety, and 
natural beauty. 

Henbury, as indicated by the origin of its name, which, 
according to Atkyns, comes from Haen, a British word, signifying old, 
is an extremely ancient place. Upon Blaise Hill, within the grounds 
enclosing Blaise Castle mansion, are still to be seen on the north and 
west sides the remains of a Roman Camp, and on the summit in later 
years there stood a chapel dedicated to St. Blaise, Bishop of Sebaste 
in Cappadocia. He is claimed as the patron saint of wool-combers, 
and suffered martyrdom in the early part of the fourth century, his 
body being torn with wool-combs. The remains of the chapel on 
Blaise Hill were discovered during excavations in 1707, and among 
them was found a vault containing skulls and bones. There were also 
found Roman antiquities and modern coins in the vicinity. In the 
chapel on the hill the sailors trading in the Channel were wont to 
attend to make their vows and offer their prayers for deliverance from 
peril or protection from evil. 

As early as 691 Osftor, the second Bishop of Worcester, is said 
to have given land in Henbury and Aust, with the fisheries of the 
River Severn, to the See of Worcester, and it is stated that in 795 King 
Ina added to the possession of the see by giving 20 manses. In the 
Conqueror’s time Henbury, with other parishes and hamlets, was 
the property of the Church, and soon after the Conquest the Bishop 
of Worcester built a palace there as an occasional residence. The 
manor belonged to the Deans and Canons of the College of Westbury 
until the Reformation, when the manors of Henbury and Westbury, 
with others in the neighbourhood, were bestowed upon Sir Ralph 
Sadleir, who made Westbury his country residence. Sir Ralph died 
in 1587, and was succeeded by his son, Sir Thomas, and his grandson, 
Sir Ralph. 

Sir Ralph Sadleir died childless, and the manor passed to his 
sister, Gertrude, who had married Sir Walter Aston. Sir Walter, 
who was created Lord Aston, left a son named Walter, second Lord 
Aston, who succeeded. He sold a portion of the manor to George 
Morse, of Tockington, who occupied a residence in the parish which 
was thought to have been the original manor house. Mr. Lewis 
Way, F.S.A., who has carefully studied the subject and the deeds 
relating to the property, is, however, convinced that the old manor 
house stood close to the present Blaise Castle. This house, Mr. Way 
says, was leased under the name of the Manor of Henbury by Sir 
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Ralph Sadleir in 1653, to Edward Capell, merchant, of Bristol, with 
several fields and Blaise Hill, common for thirty sheep, etc. Edward 
Capell and his heirs held the manor until 1687. The residence is stated 
to have been the small gabled dwelling which stood in the present 
flower garden of Blaise Castle until the end of the eighteenth century, 
when it was pulled down, after the completion of the present mansion 
in 1798. Although nothing now remains of the old building, there are 
indications in the shape of mounds to mark the site. 

Sir Samuel Astry, a descendant of Sir Ralph Astry, Lord Mayor 
of London in 1493, and who married Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Morse, succeeded the Capell family, and built what was known as the 
Great House. A descendant of his, Miss Anne Smyth, of the Ashton 
Court family, lived in Capell’s manor house, and had much of what 
is now the Blaise Castle estate. Her nephew, Edward Gore, sold the 
property to Thomas Farr, who built the castle tower in 1766, and in 
1778 Thomas Farr sold it again to Denham Skeate, D.C.L., by whom 
it was conveyed by purchase in 1789 to John Scandrett Harford, senior, 
in whose family it remained up to a few years ago, when it was 
acquired by the Corporation of Bristol. 

The: present stately mansion known as Blaise Castle, was com- 
menced on October 20th, 1795, and a year later a dinner was given 
to celebrate its completion, seventy men being entertained at the 
Blaise Castle Inn. The house was built by William Patey and the 
famous Nash, who built Regent Street, London, and Carlton House 
for the Prince Regent, who was afterwards George IV. The Picture 
Room at Blaise Castle was added in 1832-33, the architect being C. R. 
Cockerell. The beautiful carriage drive through the woods was 
completed in 1799. Twice Sir Hurphrey Repton paid a visit to 
Blaise Castle to give advice on landscape gardening. Trees were cut 
down and others planted to form picturesque groups and reveal distant 
views; formal rows and straight lines were broken, and stiff and 
unsightly palings were replaced by sunk fences. 

At the foot of the valley a tributary of the river Trym threads 
its way, and forms as it approaches the Coombe Dingle side of the 
valley large lily ponds. Beyond the ponds the stream assumes its 
normal characteristics, and after passing through Coombe Dingle 
eventually falls into the Trym. The various paths through the woods 
leading to the summit of the hill whereon stands the castle, are 
delightful. From the open space at the top of the hill an enchanting 
view opens up. At a distance of 200 feet below the rivulet meanders 
beneath the shade of countless trees. Above the lily pond is a ridge 
of rock known as the “‘ pulpit,’’ and above that again is the ‘‘ lovers’ 
leap.” 

On the opposite side of the valley high up in the hill is a mass of 
rock standing prominently out among the forest of trees, resembling 
in shape an armchair. This is known as Goram’s Chair, in which, 
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according to tradition, the giant was wont to take his ease and cool 
his feet in hot weather in the stream below. Goram, who was the 
brother of Vincent, to whom is given the credit of making the Avon 
Gorge, lost his life through his indolence, and was accidentally killed 
by his brother when asleep in his chair. Another version of the legend 
is that Goram fought with his brother Vincent for the Avon, and, 
being defeated, drowned himself in the Severn, where his knee formed 
the Steep Holm and his chest the Flat Holm. 

Placed upon the highest point, in the centre of the ancient 
Roman fortification, stands the Castle, which was erected, as before 
stated, in the year 1766; but for what purpose it was built does not 
appear quite clear. It is an imposing structure, with low central 
battlemented tower, supported by three bastions, placed at equal 
distances apart, and carried considerably higher. Descending by the 
moss-grown path on the right, a cave on the left, known as ‘‘ The 
Butcher’s Shop,” is passed. Its roof is composed of stones, from 
which stalactites are forming, and which resemble joints of meat; 
hence the appellation. Winding shady ways lead from the cave to 
the mansion, surrounded by fair gardens, lawns, and a well-timbered 
park, 

Blaise Castle mansion was built in the form of a square, to which 
has been added in later years the picture-room and the conservatories, 
both of which extend on the eastern side. Built in the eighteenth 
century, the house presents a bold and dignified appearance, but 
exhibits no extravagance in ornamentation. Stateliness, spaciousness, 
choice of situation, and comfort appear to have been the aims of its 
builder, in the achievement of which he has been altogether success- 
ful. The main front faces north-west, and entrance is gained to the 
interior by a handsome portico with domed roof supported by round 
pillars. Passing through a wide doorway, the entrance hall is reached, 
and then the inner hall. 

The drawing-room, a beautiful apartment, is on the right of the 
hall, and the dining-room faces the hall on the south side. From the 
Picture Room a corridor leads to an ante-room, and thence to the 
spacious conservatories. 

Originally beautiful, the surroundings of Blaise Castle have 
assumed by artistic arrangement and judicious treatment a character 
in form and loveliness calculated to please the most exacting. 
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UTCOMBE COURT stands on a high plateau in one of the 
most beautiful parts of Somerset. Surrounded on every side 
by fine scenery, it enjoys a distinction among the old homes 
of England alike for its antiquity, its associations with bygone 

days, and its general effect of imposing and rural beauty. 

Butcombe is but a small village, three miles from Chew Stoke, 
and about two miles from Blagdon. Probably it derives the first 
portion of its name from a former owner. After the Conquest the 
manor formed one of the many which were granted to the Bishop of 
Coutances, but before the Bishop held possession it was the property 
of one Edward, a Saxon. When Domesday was compiled it was held 
by Fulcran of the Bishop. Collinson states that after the death of the 
Bishop the Manor of Butcombe proper was granted to an individual 
named Dodicombe, but most probably the name was Budacombe, 
and, if that was so, it might in some way account for the origin of the 
name of the place. It seems, however, that there were several manors 
in the parish in early times, and one of these, known as the Manor 
of Thrubwell, was partly in the parish of Butcombe and partly in that 
of Nempnett. 

The principal manor appears to have passed from the family of 
Dodicombe, or Budacombe, in the beginning of the 12th century to 
the Mohun family, and somewhere about one hundred years later it 
was granted to Sir Richard Perceval, ancestor of the Percevals who 
had their seat at Weston-in-Gordano, near Portishead. Sir Richard 
de Perceval married the daughter of William de Mohun of Dunster, 
and was succeeded by his son and grandson. John, the grandson, was 
famous for his liberality to various religious houses, and among his 
many benefactions he granted one yard land (generally supposed to 
represent a small holding comprising a few acres) in Butcombe to the 
monks of the Cistercian Abbey of Thane, in Oxfordshire. This land 
is stated to have adjoined a certain ploughland on the north side given 
to the said Abbey by Sir Richard, the grandfather of John de 
Perceval. It was given apparently for the purpose of re-erecting 
thereon a convent or monastery ‘‘in pure and perpetual alms for the 
benefit of the Abbots of Thane, for the welfare of the King, the 
donor, and all his predecessors and successors, so that he and they 
might enjoy all the privileges attached thereto, and all the alms which 
before existed or might be made from the days of the Apostles to the 
end of time.” All these benefits were to be enjoyed free from all secular 
services whatsoever. The deed of conveyance was witnessed by Robert 
and Hugh, brothers of John de Perceval, John and Ascelin his sons, 
Master Thomas Kenn, and several others, and was dated at Stowell. 

The manor of Butcombe was the property of the Perceval family 
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until the time of William and Mary. At that period Ann, only 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Perceval, who first married Evan 
Lloyd, of Salop, and afterwards wedded Thomas Salisbury, of Flint- 
shire, was persuaded at different times to convey her property to her 
husbands. The manor subsequently passed to various owners, and is 
now the property of W. H. Greville Edwards, Esq., son of the late 
Lady Smyth, of Ashton Court. 

Thrubwell Manor, although it does not directly concern But- 
combe Court, is interesting in so far that it was partly in the parish of 
Butcombe and partly in the parish of Nempnett, and also that it was 
associated in early days with religious houses. The name is stated to 
have been derived from a spring of water known as ‘‘Thrub Well,” 
which rises on the borders of the parish of Butcombe. This manor, 
or part of it, at one time was held by the family of Clivedon. The 
Abbot of Flaxley, in Gloucestershire, had possessions in Thrubwell, 
and the Hospital of St. John, in Redclif-pit, Bristol, also possessed 
property there. According to the Rev. Thomas Hugo’s work on the 
Mediaeval Nunneries of Somerset: ‘‘ At Westminster in the octaves 
of St. John Baptist, 6 Edward I., June, 1278, a final concord was 
passed between Robert, master of the hospital of St. John of Redcliff, 
Bristol, and John Bastard and Christiana, his wife, whereby the latter 
renounced all claim to a house and land, at Butcombe, in favour of 
the master and brethren and sisters of the aforesaid Hospital, and 
presented the property in June with free alms without any service. 
In requital for this pious act the master received John and Christiana 
and their heirs to a perpetual participation in the good deeds and 
prayers of the Hospital.” 

The last master of the Hospital was Richard Bromafield, from 
whom at its surrender in 1554 it passed into the hands of Thomas 
Powell, clerk, and John Smyth, merchant, of Bristol. The property 
owned by the Hospital in Butcombe at the time of its surrender was 
granted to George Owen, the King’s physician, together with the 
rectory and the advowson of the church. The manor and advowson 
passed from George Owen to the Bush family, and was afterwards 
sold to Richard Plaister. Memorial tablets to the Plaister family may 
still be seen in the parish church. The manor house was situated on 
the edge of Broadfield Down, and according to Collinson was nearly 
destroyed in the rebellion. 

Butcombe Court is built in a style of architecture which is im- 
posing and ornamental. When Rutter wrote his history, the manor 
house, as he described it, was the seat of Charles Gordon Ashely. 
The same writer also states that Butcombe Court is supposed to stand 
upon the site of a house which belonged to the monks of the Cistercian 
Abbey of Thane, Oxfordshire. No relics of the religious establish- 
ment now remain to show that it existed on the spot, but from the 
various accounts given it seems more than probable that the present 
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Butcombe Court occupies the site of the ancient religious house. The 
present mansion dates from the 15th century. 

Though it has been altered and improved in many ways, it has 
not been allowed to suffer from the hands of the restorers like many 
ancient homes, and it still possesses that air of antiquity so necessary in 
buildings with which are linked historical memories and reminiscences. 

The grand entrance is on the north side and leads into the 
drawing-room, but that more generally used is placed on the west 
side. From this entrance a conservatory reaches to the hall. This 
is a fine arched apartment, with black panelling. On the south side 
is an organ, and upon the walls are several good pictures. Among 
these is a large portrait of the great Duke of Marlborough, and a fine 
painting of the Holy Family, being a copy of Andrea del Sarto’s 
painting in the Palazzo Pitti in Florence. On the left of the hall is 
the morning-room, which is panelled throughout with stamped 
leather. Archways lead from the hall to the library and grand stair- 
case, both of which display some good oak carving of handsome 
design. The dining-room on the left of the library is panelled 
throughout. It is a lofty and spacious apartment, lighted from the 
north side. Among the pictures is a portrait of Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, and the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,’’ copy by Gerard 
della Notti. In this room is a quaint old linen press, and an antique 
sideboard of uncommon design. The beautiful drawing-room, which 
extends along a considerable portion of the north side, is either 
reached by the main entrance, with its pediment doorway, on the 
steps of which on either side are cannon balls brought from the 
Crimea, or it may be entered from the staircase hall. Though the 
barrenness and discomfort of early times have vanished, there is still 
much that speaks of antiquity. 

Four windows light the drawing-room on the north side, massive 
beams stretch across an excellent ceiling, and at each end of the apart- 
ment is a fireplace. On the landing half-way up the broad staircase is a 
fine old Jacobean cabinet. Beyond is the billiard-room. The bed- 
rooms are all commodious, light, and lofty. Facing the north is 
Queen Anne’s room, so named because it is supposed that Sovereign 
slept there. It was also occupied on several occasions by King 
George IV., who paid occasional visits to Butcombe Court. 

That Butcombe Court may lay claim to venerable old age, and to 
being one of the fine old homes of England, there is no gainsaying. 
That it is attractive from an antiquarian point of view is also estab- 
lished, for its site has been occupied by, and possibly many of its 
stones have been employed to form, a place of residence from the 
far-off days when men of position had to choose between being a 
soldier or a monk, and it was most probably the peaceful retreat of 
those who had forsaken the world, and had devoted themselves to the 
severity of a monastic life. 
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AMERTON Court is six miles from Bath, and stands on the 
southern slope of a beautifully-wooded vale in the village of 
Camerton. Until a branch railway from the North Somerset 
line first from Hallatrow and later extending to Limpley 

Stoke, was constructed, Camerton was isolated from the cities of 
Bristol and Bath by reason of indifferent roads and surrounding 
hills. The chief attractions in Camerton are its picturesque old resi- 
dences; its beautiful little church, forming an object lesson in the way 
of restoration, and containing much that is ancient and interesting; 
its stately mansion, known as Camerton Court; and the excellent 
scenery which encircles it and extends through the whole of the valley 
in an eastward direction to Bath. 

Several traces have been found in the Fosseway which skirts the 
parish indicating Roman occupation, but the authentic history of 
Camerton commences in Saxon times. As far back as a thousand 
years ago, in the days when King Alfred, the founder of the British 
Empire, had quitted the wilds of Athelney, and had for a time freed 
his country of enemies, the manor of Camerton, or Camelastone as it 
was then named, was given by him with the consent of King Eldred, 
to the monks of Glastonbury. The manor continued in the possession 
of the Abbey until the time of the Conquest, when William the Con- 
queror, who had little regard for the owners of property who did not 
entirely agree with his rule, bestowed the estate upon the Earl of 
Morton, who, being desirous of obtaining a manor called Tintinhull, 
exchanged Camerton Manor with the Abbot of Glastonbury. Though 
deprived of it by the Conqueror, the manor of Camerton by this 
exchange came back to the Abbot of Glastonbury. The Abbey 
enjoyed the benefits derived from Camerton Manor until the reign 
of Henry I., when Abbot Herlewin, noted for his extravagance and 
indiscretion, wrongfully gave it to a favourite, Sir Richard de Cotelle, 
who, after the Abbot’s death, claimed a right to the property. This 
claim was contested by Abbot Sigfred, the successor of Abbot 
Herlewin, after the death of Sir Robert de Cotelle. The Abbot died, 
however, before the matter was settled; but during the abbacy of 
Henry de Blois, who succeeded, the manor was given back to the 
Abbey by the family of Cotelle, who continued for many generations 
as tenants under the Abbots of Glastonbury. 

In 1343 Oliver Dinham, of the family of Dinham of Buckland 
Dinham, held the manor. He was succeeded by Sir William 
Asthorpe, who had married the eldest daughter of Oliver Dinham. 
The manor afterwards passed to Robert Paulton, and subsequently to 
his brother, Sir William Paulton. Sir William died childless, and 
part of the manor passed to John Kelly, the husband of Joan, a 
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relative. John Kelly died in 1466, leaving two sons, the elder of 
whom, Thomas, succeeded. Thomas Kelly left no issue, and his 
portion of the manor passed to his two nieces. The younger of the 
two married John Carew, son of William Carew, of St. Edmundsbury, 
a descendant of the ancient family of Carew, of Pembrokeshire. In 
1483 the whole of the manor was owned by the Carews, who held it 
until about the middle of the 18th century, when Thomas Carew sold 
it to Philip Stephens. Subsequently it was purchased by John Jarrett, 
and after his death it passed to his daughters, Miss Emily and Miss 
Anna Mary Jarrett. Miss Emily Jarrett survived her sister eighteen 
years, and died in 1911. 

The present mansion, built in classic or Renaissance style, was 
erected in 1835. It consists of a main square block, with a projecting 
wing on the east side. A bold and handsome portico supported by 
massive pillars is the principal entrance on the north side, while pillars 
of a similar design forming a colonnade relieve the south front. Its 
situation is particularly happy, and the park, stretching away to the 
east and west, by reason of the natural formation of the land, lends 
itself to artistic treatment. On the edge of the park stands the parish 
church, dedicated to St. Peter. 

Camerton Court took the place of an ancient manor house which 
formerly stood near the church on the site now occupied by the 
stables. This old residence, of which nothing now remains, was the 
home of the early lords. Little appears to be known concerning its 
history, but its most distinguished owners were the family of Carew. 
Two interesting monuments still remain in St. John’s Chapel in the 
parish church. Both are altar tombs, and upon one lies the effigy of Sir 
John Carew clad in armour, with his wife by his side. An inscription 
upon the tomb states that John Carew, Knight, and Dame Elizabeth, 
his wife, died in 1640. The other tomb also has two effigies upon it, 
and is to the memory of John Carew, second son of Sir John Carew, 
who was buried at Camerton in 1683. The monument was erected by 
Dorothy, his wife, who was a Miss Hippisley, and died in 1684. 

The Carews were a highly-distinguished family, of which Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas, the chief builder of Carew Castle, Pembrokeshire, 
was the most renowned in history. He greatly assisted in placing 
Henry VII. on the throne, and accompanied Henry VIII. to the 
Field of Cloth of Gold, but the latter King’s personal favour being 
very uncertain, in a short time the prosperity of the family came to an 
end, and the grandson of Sir Rhys died on Tower Hill. 

The late owners and occupiers of the present mansion were the 
daughters of John Jarrett, the builder of the Court, and both were 
born and died there. 

Sir Frank Beauchamp, K.B.E., Bart., is the present owner, and 
from him it is rented by Major Veitch and Capt. R. I. H. Kinloch. 
While ostensibly used as a private house, the Court has been 
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re-decorated and modernised throughout, with a view to accommodating 
American and other foreign visitors who desire experience of the 
amenities afforded by membership of an English country house party. 
It is gratifying to know that sentiment is being preserved by the upkeep 
of the Court in a manner worthy of its historical associations. 

The main entrance under the wide portico leads into the hall. 
A doorway leads from the hall into the inner hall, with a good dome 
roof of glass. On the right of the hall is the smoking-room, contain- 
ing an excellent cornice and duresco. On the left a door leads into 
the dining-room, a lofty apartment, containing a good cornice and an 
excellent mantelpiece. Facing the hall is the drawing-room, lighted 
on the south side by a large bay window, and at the west a doorway 
leads into the conservatory, and thence to the top lawn. 

On the left of the drawing-room is another spacious apartment, 
formerly the library. A back staircase leads down to the old still- 
room, the old office, the servants’ hall, store-room, and kitchens. At 
one time the store-room was fitted with stalls in which the menservants 
slept. 

Few residences could be placed in a more delightful situation, 
and rarely are grounds better planned than those surrounding 
Camerton Court. 
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OTWITHSTANDING its secluded position, its small size— 
for it is said to be one of the smallest villages in England— 
and its apparent unimportance, the parish of Chelvey, situate 
between Nailsea and Yatton, is of great antiquity, and in 

addition to its ancient and interesting little church, it is able to boast 
of what was once a very fine old manor house, dating from, at least, 
the days of Henry VIII. No one who possesses antiquarian tastes 
can visit Chelvey and wander about in the neighbourhood of the 
church without being convinced that it is a place of more than 
ordinary interest. 

With the exception of the notice of Chelvey in Domesday Book, 
when the place was in the possession of Matthew de Mortaine and 
held of him by one Rumaldus, the history of the parish practically 
dates from the time of Edward III. In that King’s reign, about the 
middle of the 14th century, Sir Richard de Acton was lord of 
Chelvey, and he was followed by his son, William de Acton. By 
marriage the property passed to the Perceval family, Alice, the 
daughter of William de Acton, having married one of the Percevals. 

The Percevals were a noted and very distinguished family. The 
progenitor of the illustrious house of Perceval, now represented by 
the Earl of Egmont, is said to have been Eudes, reigning Duke of 
Brittany. His younger son, Robert de Perceval, came over with the 
Conqueror, accompanied by his son, Ascelin Gouel de Perceval. The 
latter fought at Hastings, and in return for his services was rewarded 
with many valuable manors in the county of Somerset, the manor of 
Chelvey being among the number. Chelvey Manor continued in the 
possession of the Percevals for many generations, and in the parish 
church are three canopied recessed tombs, without inscriptions, sup- 
posed to have been erected in memory of members of that family. 

From the Percevals the manor passed to Sir Edmund St. Maur, 
Knight, as proved by his will dated 1421. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
the Aishe family held it. Richard, who appears to be the first of the 
family, and who was lord of Chelvey, left a son John, who inherited 
the property. John Aishe was succeeded by his son John, who about 
the end of the 16th century sold the manor to Edward Tynte, of 
Wraxall. It has since continued in the possession of the Tynte family. 
The ancient family of Tynte, who had resided at Wraxall from the 
14th Century, and were considerable landowners in that parish, are 
stated to be able to trace their ancestors back to the days of Richard I. 
The name Tynte, which is not a common one, is surrounded with 
romance regarding its origin. According to Mr. St. David Kemeys- 
Tynte, it is traditionally stated that a vigorous young Knight of the 
noble house of Arundel, distinguished himself so gallantly on the field 
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of Ascalon, in 1191, that King Richard was fain to remark on his 
bravery at the end of the battle, saying: ‘“‘The maiden Knight had 
borne himself as a lion and done deeds equal to those of six Croises 
(Crusaders).”” The youth, who was clad in white, had entered so 
desperately into the thick of the fight that his clothing had become 
stained with blood, and when brought before his Sovereign, the King 
was so well pleased with his exploits that he conferred on him for 
arms a lion argent on a field gules between 6 cross-crosslets, and for 
motto “‘ Tynctus crurore Saracens,”’ signifying ‘‘ Tinted with Saracen 
blood,”’ from which he assumed the name of Tynte. Whether the 
above story accounts for the origin of the name Tynte, it is impos- 
sible to state with certainty, but at all events it imports a pleasing 
touch of romance and interest to the family name. 

In 1266-7, in the reign of Henry III., a Maurice Tynte, who 
appears to have been the first recorded member to bear that name, 
held tenements of the Monastery of St. Peter, Gloucester, in the 
parish of Newland, Gloucestershire. The next record of the name 
was when the family had settled at Wraxall, for in 1327 Richard Tynte 
was a “franklin” or freeholder there. The Tyntes resided at Wraxall 
for many generations, but their old residence has long since dis- 
appeared. In about 1600 Edward Tynte purchased Chelvey Manor. 
He was the first of the family connected with that parish, and either 
he or his son John commenced the rebuilding of the old home of the 
Actons and Aishes. 

John Tynte was born in 1618, and became a Colonel of Cavalry 
and a loyal supporter of the King during the Civil War. For his 
distinguished services he was one of the selected gentlemen who were 
to be made “Knights of the Royal Oak’”’ at the Restoration. He 
died, however, in 1670, aged 52, before he had the honour of Knight- 
hood conferred upon him, and his son, Halswell, who succeeded him, 
was created a baronet by Charles II. in recognition of the distin- 
guished services rendered by his father. Sir Halswell Tynte gave up 
his residence at Chelvey, which he let as a farmhouse, and, having 
inherited the Halswell estate, he rebuilt Halswell House and made 
his home there. He married Grace Fortescue, daughter of Robert 
Fortescue, of Filleigh, North Devon, and grand-daughter of the 
gallant Sir Bevil Grenville, who fell at the battle of Lansdown on the 
5th of July, 1643. 

In his heroic attempts to gain the top of the hill in the third 
charge, Sir Bevil received, after other wounds, a terrible blow on the 
head with a pole-axe which killed him. An imposing monument on 
Lansdown, the scene of the tragedy, perpetuates his memory. 

It is almost certain that a manor house stood upon the site of 
the present building long before the existing house was erected. 
Nothing, however, appears to be known of the earlier mansion, and 
the history of Chelvey Court may be said to date from soon after 
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the year 1600. At any rate, Edward Tynte, its builder, resided there 
at that time, and both he and his wife died there, and were buried 
in the little church close by. 

Chelvey Court was originally a large mansion, but a considerable 
portion has vanished, and it was greatly dismantled upon the departure 
of Sir Halswell Tynte. Since he left the court it has been tenanted 
as a farmhouse by successive members of the Cottle family for 240 
years. 

Outwardly there is little, except the fine old porch standing on 
the east side of the Court, to attract much attention. In place of an 
imposing and stately mansion there remains only a portion of the 
former fine old residence. The part, however, which has survived is 
full of interest, and in its curious doorways and quaint rooms there is 
much to remind one of its ancient grandeur and its connection with 
early times and customs. 

When Collinson wrote his history of Somerset at the end of the 
18th century, Chelvey Court had fallen into a state of decay, but even 
then it was described as very large and old. Collinson says: ‘“‘ The 
manor house formerly inhabited by the Tyntes is a very large old 
structure, and had a park adjoining thereto, a warren, and a swannery, 
all now appropriated to other uses. In this house are many good 
apartments, well wainscoted, with handsome cornices gilt, and hand- 
some ceilings, but they are all now locked up and the windows 
blinded; only so much of it being inhabited as is necessary for the 
farmer’s use who occupies it.”’ 

The most noteworthy features are the beautiful staircase, the 
spacious kitchen, and the grand entrance on the east side. It has 
been suggested that the Court was at one time a moated residence, 
and visitors have even endeavoured to trace the site of the ancient 
moat; but there seems little to substantiate the idea, and there is really 
no just ground for the assertion. 

Chelvey Court is mentioned as one of the old homes of England 
which contained at one time secret chambers or hiding places, either 
for priests, at the time when the old religious rites had to be per- 
formed secretly, or for others who had to hide from the vindictive- 
ness of their enemies. It is stated that there were at least two hiding- 
places—one at the top of the house, entered through a panel, and the 
other through the floor of a cupboard. The following extract from 
“Notes and Queries’’ of September, 1855, will show that the hiding- 
places had vanished before that date :—‘‘ Both the panel and the trap- 
door are now done away with, and the tradition of the existence of 
the secret rooms almost forgotten, though not long since we received 
a letter from an antiquarian who had been there 30 years before, and 
who was actually entertaining the idea of making practical investi- 
gation with the aid of a carpenter and mason. The idea, however, 
was never carried out.” 
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Although search has been made for these hiding-places, they have 
never been found. There is a story, however, of a person some years 
ago sweeping the panels in what is known as the Blue Room, when 
her brush accidentally touched a spring, and the panel flew open. She 
was so frightened that she fled from the room, and apparently never 
revealed the secret, if such there were. 

The glory of the interior is the splendid old staircase, dating 
from 1620. It is a massive piece of work, erected at the period when 
staircases were made an important feature of in a large house, and one 
might travel far before seeing another to equal it in boldness of design 
and stateliness of character. From the centre of the ceiling at the top 
of the staircase is a beautifully-designed and _ richly-ornamented 
pendant of large dimensions. Both in the panelling above and on the 
pendant, the ornamentation takes the form of fruit and leaves, and 
produces a striking effect. 

The Blue Room contains a fine old fireplace, originally gilt, with 
armorial bearings upon it. On the right of the chimney-piece are the 
arms of Tynte, and on the left the arms of Gorges containing four 
quarterings. The first quarter displays the arms of Gorges, the second 
those of Russell of Dirham, the third the arms of Mowbray or Ould- 
field, and the fourth the arms of Englowes or Englowise. 

Edward Tynte, who purchased the property, married Anne, the 
daughter of Sir Edward Gorges, of Wraxall, which explains the 
presence of the Gorges’ arms. 

In this bedroom is a valuable old chest of drawers of the time of 
Charles I., with an ingenious, secret means of opening. Another 
large bedroom close by was originally the drawing-room, and also 
contains a good fireplace, decorated with green and gold. Beyond 
the west side is a spacious and handsome bedroom, with a curious 
recessed fireplace ornamented with imitation tiles. The fireplace has 
no mantelshelf, and was discovered walled up some years ago when 
the house was under repair. From a doorway leading from an old 
staircase other bedrooms are reached. On the east side of the house 
is a large and lofty bedroom containing a fine old wardrobe of oak, 
with curiously-made hinges, similar in design to those on the Court 
pew in the church, and evidently of the same date. 

There is much panelling in various parts, and in the corridor 
leading to the entrance the panels are painted to represent what may 
be considered the first attempts at graining. The design is very 
curious, and the pattern depicting the knots and markings is crude and 
coarse. 

In the lower hall there is a quaint old door with an aperture at 
the top, supposed to have been used as a peep-hole. The back hall, 
now the dining-room, contains a good fire-place, but the original was 
much larger. This room has a beautiful round-headed doorway, 
which at one time was covered with as many as twenty coats of paint. 
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The large kitchen, like the other downstair rooms, possesses large 
oak beams which stretch across its ceiling. The most interesting piece 
of furniture in this fine old room is the remarkably quaint and ancient 
trestle table, which is said to have a rival in age and design in the 
Hospital at Guildford. There is also in the kitchen a wonderful cup- 
board of venerable appearance made from panelling which came from 
the bedrooms. Near the kitchen is the cellar, the key of which, 
known as a barrel key—and very appropriately named—is a quaint 
and ancient implement. 

On the ground floor on the east side there was formerly an 
imposing entrance to the back hall, and on this side steps lead into a 
room which was probably a prison, judging from its position and the 
small windows protected by iron bars 

What is now termed the cider-house was once a tower, and two 
of the original steps which led to the top still remain. Nothing, how- 
ever, is now to be seen in this part of the building but some old door- 
ways and windows, to remind one of its former stately character. In 
one corner there is a large fireplace, and an old oven. Under the 
stairs is the still-room. 

The finest feature of the exterior is the beautiful porch on the 
east side, dating from about 1620. ‘‘Soloman’s Porch,”’ as it is called, 
is a noble piece of work, and originally had two handsome twisted 
pillars, one on each side of the doorway, but unfortunately only one 
remains. Over the doorway is a shield bearing the arms of Tynte, 
impaled with those of the Trenchard family, Colonel John Tynte 
having married, as his third wife, his cousin Frances, daughter of 
Francis Trenchard, Esq., of Cuteridge, Wilts, by Elizabeth, his wife, 
daughter of Sir Edward Gorges, Kt., of Wraxall, Somerset. On 
either side of the shield is a design representing fruit, similar to that 
on the pendant over the staircase. Below the shield, and running 
the whole width of the porch, are a number of single and double 
Tudor roses. The parapet above is divided into panels of open work 
of alternative pattern and bold design, the whole forming an impos- 
ing structure. Nearly all the windows are ancient, and many of them 
have relieving arches above, a method so often adopted in ancient 
domestic architecture. 

Chelvey Court originally extended considerably on the south 
side, and, as Collinson says, was a very large structure. When it was 
surrounded by its spacious park, and possessed its warren and swan- 
nery close at hand, and was enclosed by ornamental grounds, it must 
have been a stately mansion worthy of its builder, and in its prime 
equalled in style and importance any in the neighbourhood. 


CHEW MAGNA MANORS. 


HEW MAGNA is one of four places named after the River Chew, 
the others being Chewton Mendip, Chew Stoke and Chewton 
Keynsham. Its history starts in the year 1062, when Edward 
the Confessor appointed his chaplain Giso to the Bishopric of 

Bath and Wells, the Manor of Chew being among the manors which he 
gave to the See. It then contained 30 hides, roughly 3,600 acres. This 
grant was confirmed by Pope Nicholas II. 

The living being a rectory, and the Bishop being Lord of the 
Manor, the whole parish was subject to the one or the other. In order 
to understand its history, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
Bishop’s spiritual jurisdiction over the parish and his secular jurisdiction 
as Lord of the Manor; also between these and the Rector’s jurisdiction 
over the property of the living, the Glebe, which was very extensive 
and over which he seems to have had manorial rights distinct from those 
of the Bishop’s manor. In documents the Rectory is referred to as the 
Church of Chew. 

The Domesday Survey of 1086 says that Chivve, including Dundry, 
was held by the Bishop of Wells, the total area being given as 7,950 acres. 

In 1179, King Henry II. and Pope Alexander III. confirmed to 
Bishop Reginald Fitz-Jocelyn the Bishopric of Bath and Wells, men- 
tioning the church and manor of Chyw. 

In 1179, Savaric, who styled himself Bishop of Bath and Glaston- 
bury, granted to the Prior of Bath the church of Chyw, with the right 
of patronage, but in 1214 this was given back to the Bishop in consider- 
ation of a pension of 10 marks a year to be paid to the prior by the 
incumbent of Chew, which pension became a fruitful source of litiga- 
tion between them. 

In 1206-7 Bishop Jocelyn of Bath and Glastonbury founded a daily 
Mass of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Wells Cathedral, and he charged 
the Church of Chew with 10 marks a year towards its endowment. 
This he confirmed in 1239. 

In 1341 Ralph, Bishop of Bath and Wells, represented to Pope 
John XXII. that his revenue was insufficient to maintain his position 
with decency and asked that the Church of Chew might be appropriated 
to the See, which petition was granted. This was confirmed in 1346 
by Pope Clement VI. and by King Edward III. in 1349. Thus the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells became Rector of Chew Magna. He 
appointed a Vicar to the parish, endowing him with all that the rectors 
had possessed with the exception of the tithes of the desmesne lands, 
which he reserved to himself. The Vicar had the use of the Rectory 
house, which he had to keep in repair, and he had to provide two 
chaplains, or curates, one to minister at Chew Magna and one at 
Dundry. There were also three chantries founded by him at Chew, the 
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chaplains of which were subject to the Vicar. The Vicar had to pay 
10 marks a year towards the maintenance of the choristers at Wells, 
8 marks to the Prior of Bath and 8 marks to the Dean of Wells that 
they might celebrate annually for him during his life and upon the 
anniversary of his death, and also to continue the existing payments, 
10 marks to Bath and 10 marks to Wells, making a total charge upon 
his income of 46 marks a year. The glebe seems to have continued 
much the same in extent until modern times, and the present Vicar of 
Chew Magna summoned his Court as Lord of the Manor of Chew 
Magna and Dundry when he succeeded to the living in 1916. 

The Bishop’s manor of Chew Magna, North Elm and Dundry, 
the manor house of which was apparently Chew Court, was held by the 
Bishops of Bath and Wells until the reign of Edward VI., when, in 
1548, it was sold by Bishop William Barlow to Edward Duke of 
Somerset. It then passed through various hands until, late in the 
16th or early in the 17th century, it was sold partly to the Popham and 
partly to the Baber families. 

The Babers bought Chew Court and part of the land. From them 
it passed to the Tynte family, then to the Mullins family, and then to 
the Colthurst family. After Miss E. R. Colthurst’s death a few years 
ago the property was dispersed. 

Sir Francis Popham bought the greater part of the land and the 
manorial rights, viz., the right to hold Courts Leet and Courts Baron 
with rights over waste and common lands, streams, etc. 

In 1766, Edward Popham, knight of the shire for the county of 
Wilts, sold it to Richard Summers, who came from Haverfordwest, and 
settled at Firgrove, Chew Magna, in about 1758. He was succeeded by 
his son-in-law, James Harford. 

When the Harford property was sold by auction in 1844 the lands 
were dispersed, but the Lordship of the Manor, with its rights, passed 
to the Rev. E. A. Ommanney, Vicar of Chew Magna. In about 1870 it 
was bought by J. B. Colthurst, of Chew Court, whose daughter, Miss 
Ellen R. Colthurst, sold it in 1906 to Edward James Thatcher, of the 
Manor House, Chew Magna, upon whose death, in 1922, Mrs. Thatcher 
became and still is. Lady of the Manor. 

The Manor House, formerly Firgrove, was built at Chew Magna, 
in about 1656, by Richard Vickris, a Bristol merchant. He evidently 
incorporated the remains of an older one, of which there is no history, 
because parts of it appear to date from about the reign of Henry VII. 
His great-grandson sold it to Richard Summers in about 1758. He was 
succeeded by his son-in-law, James Harford, in 1796. When the 
Harford property was sold in 1844, the house was bought by William 
Adlam, a Bristol merchant, who had married Miss Sophia Harford 
Parker, a grand-daughter of James Harford. He enlarged the house, 
and it was he, apparently, who re-named it ‘‘ The Manor House,” as, 
in fact, it had been for many years. The house contains much 
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panelling and an unusual amount of carved woodwork. The over- 
mantels are especially to be noted. 

Chew Magna Court, situated in close proximity to the ancient 
parish church, is not only a residence of great antiquity, but 
is also one of considerable interest. It requires no imaginative 
effort to conclude that Chew Magna Court, with its fine front, 
its beautiful old gatehouse, and its generally ecclesiastical aspect, was 
not originally erected as a private residence, and that it was obviously 
built in connection with the church of St. Andrew hard by. That it 
was ever a monastic house is not likely, for no mention is made in 
monastic records of Somerset of a monastery at Chew Magna. There 
is no doubt, however, that it was one of the country residences of the 
Bishops of Bath and Wells, who found it congenial and profitable 
to pay periodical visits to their country palaces for the purpose of 
collecting and consuming the annual revenues paid in kind. 

Chew Magna Court was erected probably in the fourteenth 
century, and may be of considerably earlier date than the Church 
House. The latter building, which bears in stone the arms of St. Loe, 
dates from 1510. The timber in its roof is said to have been brought 
from the old church at Norton Hawkfield, which was a free chantry 
chapel and seems to have been destroyed in 1548. In 1684 John Tegg 
founded a school for poor children which, it would appear, was held in 
the Church House. In 1735 the Vestry decided to use the buildings as a 
poor house, or alms house, but the school seems to have been continued 
there, judging from reference to the schoolmasters in the vestry minute 

“books, and from a picture of it, dated 1829, showing a notice board 

relating to the school. In 1788 a Sunday School was founded to be 
taught by the day schoolmaster. In 1843 the building ceased to be used 
as a poor house, but a school was continued there until the board 
schools were built. It is now used as a village hall and club. 

The following appeared in the Somerset Archzological Society for 
1867, Vol. XIV. :— 

**In the South side of the Church the Bp. had, as Leland calls 
it, a fair manor house. In my time there was a gallery standing 
crossing to the Church, whence a Window opened in the South Isle, 
from thence, thro’ a hollow which is now shut up, like a cubbord in 
ye corner next ye Chancel, the Bp. or any of his family might see the 
Elevation wh. was the height of the devotion of those times without 
ye trouble of coming into the Church. There was also another Long 
Gallery standing in my time, wainscotted with Cubbords or Presses 
for books in the Wainscot, and a fireplace at one end, which was the 
Bp.’s Library or Study, all which were taken down by Edw: Baber, 
Esq., about ye year 1698, and nothing of the old building but the 
Gate-house is now remaining, but there is out of it a good appert- 
ment with kitchings and other conveniences erected, but only serves 
for the Farmer who rents the Demeasnes.. .”’ 
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Very little information of any kind relating to the early history 
of the Court is obtainable, and among the mass of perplexing docu- 
ments which deal with the manors, only a few isolated scraps have 
reference to the Court. It was here the Bishops attended and held 
their courts for the purpose of receiving their dues, and in a balance- 
sheet issued in 1459, and published in the parochial history of Chew 
Magna by the late Mr. F. A. Wood, some curious entries are found. 
There again very little relates to the Court. Mention of nine days’ 
pay to ‘‘ William Hele his men for tiling the hall and chamber” is 
made among the outgoings. This item is not charged separately, but 
is included with others which have nothing to do with the house. 
Under the heading “‘ Perquisite of Court with Fines of Land,” the 
following entry appears:—‘‘Fine of Helene Batte, daughter of 
William Batte, lords bondsman, for leave of marriage, 6s. 8d.”” The 
transfer of property was far less expensive in those days than now, for 
another entry under the same heading records a ‘‘ Fine of John Carter 
for license to exchange 4 acre of land with John Hardyng 8d.” 

Probably the Court at one time was considerably larger, and had 
another wing on the west side. At present its plan is that of two 
sides of a square. The end of the east wing forms a gatehouse, over 
which is the old chapel. The south front is bold and imposing, with 
a good entrance doorway and carved pediment and arms. From the 
entrance the panelled hall, which has been enlarged by the inclusion 
of the dining room, is reached, and upon the left is the drawing-room. 
A long corridor leads from the hall to the staircase, which affords access 
to another long corridor, on the right of which are the bedrooms, and 
at the extreme end is the ancient chapel. As far as the design and 
architecture of the house go, there is everything to indicate its age 
and old-time character. 

The most interesting apartment is the chapel, which is well 
lighted by two quaint stone mullioned windows of three lights each 
on the west side, and a small, curiously-shaped window, which 
originally might have been an aumbry, on the south side. Close to 
the floor on the west side is another recess. It has a good pointed 
roof, with open timbers, many of which are carved at the lower end 
with shields bearing arms, and among them are the arms of the 
St. Loe family. 

The drawing-room, which faces the sunny side of the house, is 
spacious and lofty, and its old windows, divided by heavy stone 
mullions, impart an air of antiquity. The dining-room, on the east 
side of the entrance hall, is an equally pleasant and roomy apartment. 

At the apex of the angle of the roof connecting the south and 
east wings is an elegantly-designed bell turret. 

In the church there was a squint, which is said to have opened into 
a passage that at one time connected the palace with the church. This 
may suggest the idea that the Bishops, while in residence at Chew 
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Magna, attended the church as worshippers or occasional preachers, 
and did not take an active part in the celebration of Mass. 

The most interesting, and by far the most picturesque, exterior 
feature of Chew Court is the beautiful old gatehouse which forms 
the lower portion of the east wing at the south end and has the little 
chapel above. Dating from about the 14th century, it has two wide 
arches, facing east and west. The space under the chapel within the 
archways is a large and roomy apartment. Benches are placed 
around, and the walls are wainscotted up to about five feet. At the 
south end is a fireplace curiously carved with unusual designs, and in 
the north-east corner is a deep recess, and a doorway leading into the 
house. 

Another picturesque feature is the ancient well which supplies 
the house with water, and it forms a kind of high rockery on the lawn, 
the stones being almost entirely hidden by a profusion of trailing 
foliage. 

The history of Chew Magna is essentially the history of its 
church, and in like manner the history of Chew Magna Court—or, at 
least, up to the time when it was sold into private hands—is distinctly 
interwoven with Church life. 
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CHEWTON PRIORY. 


HEWTON Priory, in the parish of Chewton Mendip, five 

iy miles north of the city of Wells, stands just off the Wells road. 

For generations it has been the seat of the Waldegrave family, 

who have enjoyed an uninterrupted possession of the manor 

for nearly 400 years. The house, the older portion of which was 

built in the 18th century, is an extensive pile and, with its beautiful 

gardens and noble beech and other trees, forms one of those delightful 

scenes of combined architectural and rural beauty which are only to be 
seen to perfection in the real old country villages of England. 

Though the present building is of comparative modern date, and 
may lack the charm of antiquity or legendary romance associated with 
many old buildings, it nevertheless stands almost on the site of a 
structure of considerable historic interest, for in the grounds which 
now enclose Chewton Priory there once stood a former priory which 
was attached to the famous Abbey of St. Peter, at Jumieges. The 
Abbey of St. Jumieges, at Rouen, in Normandy, was founded in 664 
by St. Phillibert and Clovis II., King of the Franks. The Abbot held 
the patronage of the chapels of the surrounding villages of Easton 
Major and Minor (now Ston Easton), Farrington Gurney, Paulton, 
and Emborough, and, upon the death of the vicar of Chewton Mendip 
in 1241, he persuaded Joceline, Bishop of Bath and Wells, to appro- 
priate the advowson to the use of the Priory. 

From that time onwards until the alien Priories were dissolved 
in the reign of Henry V., the living of Chewton Mendip, together 
with the above-named chapels, remained in the possession of the 
Abbey. The Priory was afterwards granted to the Carthusians of the 
Priory of Jesus of Bethlehem, of Shene, in Surrey, which had been 
founded in the year 1410. 

The old Priory at Chewton Mendip was razed to the ground in 
the time of Edward VI., but a few fragments still remain in the 
grounds of the present mansion to indicate the spot where for so 
many centuries it stood. 

The village of Chewton, or the Town on the River Chew, lies 
in a sheltered situation in a romantic vale among the hills of Mendip. 

Before the Conquest the parish of Chewton was known in 
history, for it is stated that the manor formed part of the possessions 
of Queen Edith, wife of Edward the Confessor. At the Conquest 
the manor was held by King William, and in the reign of Henry II. 
it was granted to Geoffrey Martel, who was a person of importance 
and chief butler to the King. Geoffrey Martel was succeeded by 
John, Ivo, William, and Roger Martel. By the marriage of Joan, 
the daughter of Roger Martel, with Reginald, son of Reginald Fitz- 
Peter, the manor passed to that family, and then for a short time was 
held by John de Vivonia. From John de Vivonia it reverted to 
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the former owners, and Henry Fitz-Roger obtained a licence from the 
King to re-found at Chewton an oratory of the Brethren of St. Cross 
near the Tower of London, and to endow it with certain lands in the 
parish of Chewton. 

Sir Henry Fitz-Roger died in 1353, when Sir John Bonville, in 
right of his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Fitz-Roger, 
possessed the manor in capite of the King by military service. In the 
Lady Chapel in Chewton Mendip Parish Church is the Bonville 
monument, an altar tomb, upon which rest two recumbent figures, 
supposed to be those of Sir Henry Fitz-Roger and Elizabeth, his 
wife. The handsome parish church is well worth a visit, but its glory, 
and that which imparts to it a special dignity, is its deservedly famous 
tower. Beautiful for situation, rising in majestic height to 126 feet, 
and adorned with rich and solid ornament, it ranks as one of the finest 
towers in Somerset. In the churchyard is an ancient 14th century 
cross which, fortunately, has not fallen a victim to the iconoclast and 
still possesses its original head. 

Sir John Bonville died in 1397, and was succeeded by his son, 
Sir William, who attended King Henry V. and King Henry VI. in the 
wars in France. He was summoned to Parliament as Lord Bonville 
in 1449, and was subsequently beheaded in the Battle of St. Alban’s 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster. It was during the life- 
time of Lord Bonville that great disputes arose between the tenants 
of Chewton and the Prior of Greenour’s Cell, on Mendip, concerning 
the miners, who at that time were employed in large numbers in the 
lead-mining industry. The situation ultimately became so threaten- 
ing that the Prior appealed to the King, who sent Lord Chief Justice 
Choke to Chewton to settle and adjust the existing differences. 

In the 15th century the manor was granted to Henry Duke of 
Suffolk, the father of Lady Jane Grey, and on his attainder, in 1553, 
Queen Mary granted it to Sir Edward Waldegrave, Knight, as a reward 
for his faithfulness. During the reign of Edward VI. Princess Mary 
had been made a ward of Sir Edward Waldegrave, but when, after 
some time he received orders from the Government of that day to 
forbid the Princess the right to practise her own religion, the Roman 
Catholic faith, he refused to do so and was put into the Tower of 
London and remained a prisoner there until the Princess came to the 
throne as Queen Mary. She then released him from the Tower and 
gave him the Manor of Chewton. He was also made one of her Privy 
Councillors and Master of the Great Wardrobe. The manor has 
remained in the possession of the Waldegrave family until the present 
time. 

The ancient family of Waldegrave has been largely associated 
with the affairs of the State, and many of its members have held 
important diplomatic and other appointments under successive 
Sovereigns. Sir Richard Waldegrave was Speaker of the House of 
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Commons in the reign of Richard II. His tomb is in the Church of 
Bures St. Mary, Suffolk. Sir Thomas Waldegrave was knighted for 
valour on the battlefield of Towton Field in 146]. Sir Edward 
Waldegrave, to whom the manor of Chewton was granted, was elected 
one of the knights of the shire in 1554. He married Francis, daughter 
of Sir Edward Nevil, knight. In 1561 he left his son, Charles, his 
heir, who was of Staining Hall, Norfolk, and Chewton, and married 
Jeronyma, daughter of Sir Henry Jerningham, of Coffee Hall, Nor- 
folk, leaving a son, Edward, who was made a knight in 1607. 

At the time of the Civil War Sir Edward Waldegrave strongly 
upheld the cause of the King, in return for which the title of baronet 
was conferred upon him in 1643. He married Eleanor, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Lovel, of Harling, Norfolk, and left a son named Henry. 
Henry was styled of Staining Hall, and first wedded Anne, daughter 
of Edward Paston, and secondly Catherine, daughter of Richard 
Bacon. He died in 1658, and Sir Charles, his eldest son, succeeded 
him. Sir Charles gained the favour of his Sovereign, and in 1685 
James I]. created him Baron Waldegrave of Chewton. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed Comptroller of the King’s Household. 
Ba.on Waldegrave died in France in 1689. He had married 
Henrietta, natural daughter of James II. and sister of the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

His son, James, who succeeded him, was a man of exceptional 
ability and had many honours bestowed upon him. He served as Am- 
bassador to several foreign Courts under Georges I. and II., and while 
engaged abroad in the interests of his country he was created Viscount 
Chewton and Earl Waldegrave on September 13th, 1729. He married 
Mary, daughter of Sir John Webb, of Hatherop, Gloucestershire, 
and was succeeded by his son, James, as second Earl, who was 
succeeded by his brother, John, as third Earl in 1718. He served with 
great distinction at the battle of Minden, where he commanded the 
Coldstream Guards. John married Elizabeth, fifth daughter of John 
Earl Gower, and left two sons and two daughters, Lady Elizabeth, 
who married James, 5th Earl of Cardigan, and Lady Caroline, who 
was Maid of Honour to Queen Charlotte; she died unmarried. His 
second son, William, was made Baron Radstock for naval services. 
George, the elder son, succeeded to the title as fourth Earl. He was 
a lieutenant-general, Governor of Plymouth, and Master of the Horse 
to Queen Anne. He married his cousin, Lady Elizabeth Laura 
Waldegrave, in 1757, and died in 1784, leaving his son, George, his 
successor. 

George did not live long to enjoy his heritage, for he was 
drowned in the Thames, near Eton, in 1794, and was succeeded by 
his brother, John James, as sixth Earl. The latter married Anne, 
daughter of John William King, of Hastings. His death occurred in 
1835, and his son, George, succeeded him as seventh Earl. In 1840 
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the latter married Frances Elizabeth Anne, daughter of John Braham, 
and widow of John James Waldegrave, of Navestock, Essex, but died 
without issue in 1846. His widow married, thirdly, George Granville 
Harcourt, eldest son of the Archbishop of York; and fourthly, she 
wedded Chichester, Lord Carlingford. 

The seventh Earl was succeeded by his uncle, William, eighth 
Earl Waldegrave, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel 
Whitbread, M.P., and Lady Elizabeth, daughter of Earl Grey. His 
son, William Frederick, Viscount Chewton, was captain in the Scots 
Guards, and died in 1854 of wounds received at the battle of the Alma. 
He married Frances, only daughter of Captain John Bastard, R.N., 
of Sharpham, Devon. She was a Woman of the Bedchamber to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Viscount Chewton’s son, William 
Frederick, succeeded to the peerage on the death of his grandfather, 
in 1859, as 9th Earl. He died in 1930 and was succeeded by his son, 
William Edward Seymour, as 10th and present Earl. 

Chewton Priory is a spacious mansion, facing south-east, with a 
central tower and a well-proportioned west front of later date. In the 
gardens on the west side is a picturesque pile of stones, overgrown 
with a profusion of foliage, and forming a rockery. The stones which 
compose the rockery are apparently the only remaining relics of the 
ancient Priory which formerly stood not far from the spot. It is said 
that an underground passage at one time existed leading from the 
site of the rockery to the church. Two other interesting relics of the 
past preserved in the garden are the old pedestal sundial and the 
ancient font, both of which were once in use at the demolished castle 
of Richmont, which formerly stood in the parish of East Harptree. 
Richmont Castle was besieged and taken in King Stephen’s reign at 
the time when the powerful lords of Harptree held sway. 

The plan of the house is square, and presents a front on the 
south side of majestic simplicity combined with great architectural 
taste. The main entrance is on the south side, under the graceful 
tower. 

The house is rich in artistic treasures, china, furniture, books and 
pictures. The hall, drawing-room, dining-room and bedrooms contain 
valuable family portraits by famous artists; among which may be seen 
one by Zucchero, four by Kneller, one by Hogarth, one by Nattier, 
three by Gainsborough, five by Reynolds, two by Romney, one by 
Ramsay, one by Lawrence, and two by Opie. There are four interest- 
ing Conversation Groups, viz. : by Huysmans of Sir Edward and Lady 
Waldegrave, devoted loyalists in the Civil War; by Angelica Kaufmann 
of Princess Sophia Matilda and Prince William Frederick, Duke of 
Gloucester, as children; by Angelica Kaufmann of Horace Walpole, 
fourth Earl of Orford, and the Honorable Mrs. Anne Damer; and by 
Zoffany of Dr. Johnson in a group with Mrs. Thrale and her three 
daughters. 
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At the top of the staircase is an ante-room in the tower, and lead- 
ing from the ante-room is the drawing-room, containing many of the 
finest pictures, a choice collection of miniatures from Strawberry Hill; 
also some which H.R.H. Princess Sophia of Gloucester bequeathed to 
her step-nephew, the 8th Earl Waldegrave. Countess Waldegrave’s 
sitting-room contains panelling which extends round the whole room, 
all the centre panels being painted and signed by Japanese artists. 
Both this and the drawing-room contain some beautiful furniture. 
Downstairs is the gunroom, or the Earl’s room. 

Chewton Prior is a beautiful place, the style of its castellated 
architecture being well suited to the surrounding scenery. 


CHRISTON COURT. 


WAY on the green upland slopes which rise on the northern 
side of the Mendips lies the small village of Christon. Distant 
four miles from Winscombe and two from Banwell, it is 
bounded on the south by the Mendip Range, and separated 
only by the valley from the highest point in the range. Immediately 
opposite rises Crook’s Peak, 628 feet high, and stretching below a 
magnificent valley extends to the east and west for many miles. 

The early history of Christon prior to the Roman invasion is 
wrapt in mystery, and conjecture plays a prominent part in attempts 
to unravel the tangled skein of events, and the conditions which 
existed at the remote period when the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, 
unknown to their competitors, the Greeks, discovered that lead and 
iron were to be obtained from the pre-historic dwellers on the 
Mendips. In those days all the moorland in the district from Uphill 
to Congresbury was under water, but with the coming of the Romans 
the aspect of the country was changed and by means of an extensive 
system of drainage the marshes were converted into meadows. 

In the period when the Danes had made themselves masters, 
the whole of the district around Christon was the scene of stirring 
events. At Brent Knoll, not far distant, King Alfred entrenched, and 
at Wedmore the “‘ Peace of Wedmore”’ was signed by Guthrum, and 
in the neighbouring little church of Aller, the vanquished Danish com- 
mander, with his chief officers, is supposed to have received the 
. Christian rite of baptism. Aller Church is usually accepted as the place 
of baptism, but as Aller is some 20 miles from Wedmore, and probably 
cut off by water in winter, the belief is accepted that Chapel Allerton, 
2 miles from Wedmore, was the possible place. 

Of early Norman days, not only does Domesday throw con- 
siderable light on the history of Christon, but its little church still 
remains to testify to the presence of the Normans and the durability 
of their architecture. In the Great Survey, completed in 1086, the 
Manor of Christon was included in that of Uphill, and at the time 
when Domesday was compiled both manors were the property of 
Serlo de Burci, one of King William’s favourites, whose chief seat was 
at Blagdon. 

The manors, which Serlo died possessed of, passed to his 
descendants, the Barons Fitz-Martin. Ywein de Chricheston is stated 
to have been in possession of Christon Manor in the reign of 
Henry II., and at the end of the reign of Edward I. it was jointly 
held by William Donvile or D’O’vile and John Howel. In 1396 
William Martin was lord of Uphill and Christon, and the manors, for 
some reason, were divided into five parcels, Hugh de Draicote, John 
de Draicote, Philip le Long, Hugh de Ovile, and William de Puteney 
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each holding a fifth part, under knight’s service, of William Martin. 
In 1406 John Pokeswell held the fourth part of a knight’s fee in 
Christon, which was also held by his son, John, who died in 1413. John 
Pokeswell was succeeded by Roger, Robert, and John Pokeswell, who 
held the same fourth part of the manors. Subsequently the property 
passed to the Strode family, and from them to the Wykes of Court of 
Wyke in Yatton, who held it in the reign of Richard III. 

Eventually the various portions of the manors were united, and 
nearly the whole of the Manor of Christon was held by John Payne. 
After passing through a number of hands, the entire manor was owned 
by Thomas Francis Vaughan, whose son, Francis, sold it in 1695 to 
Lady Ann Smyth, relict of Sir Hugh Smyth, Bart., of Ashton Court. 
Afterwards it passed to the Gores of Barrow Court, and thence by 
purchase in 1850 to Charles Wainwright, the grandfather of the present 
lord of the manor. The lord of the manor of Christon and owner of 
the parish at the present time is Charles Rawlinson Wainwright, Esq., 
of Shepton Mallet. 

According to old writers, a portion of land in Christon, together 
with the advowson of the rectory, belonged to Thomas de Cheddar, 
and by co-heiresses it passed to the family of Newton and Capel in the 
seventeenth century. In 1652 Lord Arthur Capel sold the property 
to Francis Vaughan. 

An interesting paper, written by the Rev. C. G. Ashwin, a 
former rector of Christon, which he read before the Somerset 
Archeological Society in 1898, relates that a disagreement had arisen 
in the twelfth century between the Canons of Bruton, who were the 
rectors of Banwell, and the rector of Uphill, concerning the burial at 
Uphill of persons who had died at Christon. The canons asserted that 
the rector of Uphill took “‘ the bodies of the freemen who died in the 
jurisdiction of Chricheston and buried them in his cemetery.’”” Com- 
plaint was made to Pope Celestine III. in 1197, and orders were given 
to the Abbots of Cirencester and Malmesbury and the Prior of Braden- 
stoke to settle the dispute. The Lord and Lady de Chricheston, 
who, no doubt, resided at the ancient manor house, were the defend- 
ants in the case. They admitted the charge, but pleaded justification, 
inasmuch as they had a residence in both Christon and Uphill, and 
under the circumstances were entitled to choose the burial place of 
their retainers. The case was eventually settled by the defendants 
agreeing, if they desired to bury their dependents at Uphill, to pay a 
stated proportion of the fees for burial to the rector of Banwell. 

Centuries have passed since the foundations of the first Christon 
Court were laid, and little now remains to indicate the existence of 
the home of the Chrichestons, the Vaughans, and the Gores. 

The Court of to-day is a substantial building without pretensions 
to ornamentation. The greater part of the old residence was pulled 
down in 1822, and the remainder has been greatly altered and 
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modernised. The court-house at one time was a large mansion, and 
there are still remaining, both within and without, a few vestiges 
showing that it was a house of no mean dimensions and occupied by 
persons of distinction. 

The most interesting relics are those of the Vaughan family, 
who resided there for many years, and in whose time the mansion 
must have assumed a dignity and importance worthy of its distin- 
guished owners. When the Vaughans came into occupation does not 
appear to be known with certainty, but from dates in the house and 
from memorials in the church it is certain that they lived there in the 
seventeenth century. At the end of the old gravelled terrace, 64 
yards in length, on the south side of the house, and placed against the 
boundary garden wall, is a handsome coat of arms carved in stone to 
the Vaughan family. Over the parapet on the east or main front 
a similar coat of arms has been placed at a later date, and upon a 
mantelpiece in one of the bedrooms the arms of the Vaughan family 
again appear. Francis Vaughan, whose son sold the manor to Lady 
Ann Smyth, probably rebuilt the house, or if he did not rebuild it 
he added largely to it, and embellished it in accordance with the age. 
Christon Court is now converted into a farmhouse. 

There is no doubt that the former mansion was an extensive 
building, and probably faced south. According to Rutter it possessed 
a richly-decorated porch over which stood the arms of Vaughan. 

It has been persistently stated that an underground passage still 
exists leading from the house to the church, and there are still 
indications that such is the case. No means, however, up to the 
present have been adopted to prove the truth or otherwise of the story. 
There are steps still existing which might lead to the supposed passage, 
but the spot has never been explored. Another indication of the 
passage is that the grass upon the lawn, under which the passage is 
said to pass, shows a distinct line in dry weather, and withers away 
through lack of moisture. This is only accounted for by the idea 
that beneath this straight line of discoloured grass the ground is 
hollow. 

The main entrance on the east side of Christon Court leads into 
the hall, the ceiling of which is supported by large massive oak beams. 
On the left is the dining-room, also having large oak beams stretching 
across the ceiling. This large room contains three windows, two on 
the east side with capacious seats beneath, and one on the south side 
of French design which leads on to the terrace. The sitting-room 
is on the right of the hall, and here again are large beams of oak. 

A passage opposite the hall leads to the kitchen and other apart- 
ments. On the left of the passage is the old buttery and pantry, and 
beyond the kitchen is an ancient door, which leads into a room of 
equally ancient appearance. On the right is a dairy. A flight of 
stairs near the dairy gives access to the cheese-room, beyond which 
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is a passage giving access to the bedrooms. Opposite the staircase is a 
quaint little bedroom, which evidently formed part of the old house. 
On the right is another room of similar description, and both have 
rafters and tiles showing in the roof. The room on the right has an 
ancient floor of uneven oak boards. 

On the north-east side, which is probably modern, is a large, 
light bedroom, and on the east side is a bedroom with some good 
panelling on one side. The principal bedroom in the house is facing 
east. It contains the beautiful old mantelpiece which is the glory 
and boast of the place. Probably this room was at one time larger 
and used as a drawing-room. The mantel-piece is in the south-west 
corner of the room, but it seems scarcely likely that this was its 
original position. It rises from floor to ceiling, and is exquisitely 
carved in oak, which is almost black with age. Upon it is the date 
1672, with a figure carved in separate panels. In one of the side 
panels is a figure of Justice with her balance, and on a correspond- 
ing panel on the right a figure of Peace is depicted holding an olive 
branch. Below, on either side, is the half-figure of a man and a 
woman, rising from a pillister reaching to the ground. The whole is 
surmounted by the arms of Vaughan, and forms one of the most 
handsome and valuable pieces of oak carving in the country. The 
bedroom is panelled throughout. 

Christon Court has lost most of its grandeur, but its architecture 
is what might be expected of the period when it was so greatly altered. 


CLAPTON COURT. 
(Gf, “is, four tom Ch two and a half miles from Portis- 


head, and four from Clevedon, is one of those remote little 

villages which declares in a striking manner its ancient 

grandeur and rural characteristics. In early times the aspect 
of the pleasant vale, upon the southern side of which the village lies, 
was very different from what it is to-day. Centuries ago the wide 
wedge-shaped tract of land forming the ‘‘gore,’’ which is stated by 
some writers to have given a portion of the name to the four Gordanos 
in the neighbourhood, was a wide sheet of water connected with the 
Severn, and forming an estuary which extended for many miles. 
To-day, however, the waters of the river have so far diminished that 
instead of marsh and water, a beautiful vale, cultivated and fertile, 
extends for many miles to the east and west. 

At a short distance from the main portion of the village, in the 
midst of fine, well-wooded meadows, stands the old parish church. A 
little to the west, and almost under the shadow of the church, is 
Clapton Court, a historic and ancient structure erected by one of the 
Arthur family, whose descendants long resided in the parish, and who 
were lords of Clapton for many generations. Little of this once large 
and stately mansion now remains, and a considerable portion of what 
now constitutes Clapton Court is quite modern. The north front, 
however, is still imposing, and retains the stern square tower which 
stands over the main entrance, clearly indicating its age and its claim 
to distinction as a place of importance, and as being associated with 
affluent owners. 

The name Clapton-in-Gordano is peculiar, and has given rise 
to considerable comment. The late Rev. J. S. Hill, in his work on 
“The Place Names of Somerset,’’ says that “‘Gordano is a district 
rather than a place name,” and is inclined to regard the derivation as 
arising from a double Celtic word—that “Gor” means a limit, and 
“‘denu” a vale, and that Clapton-in-Gordano means Clapton-in- 
Gordrene’s land, originating from some circumstance of possession. 
He further adds that ‘‘ if Gordrene is Scandinavian or Norse, Clappa, 
in Clapton-in-Gordano,” is Clappa’s-ton, Saxon. A Clappa was a 
King of Bernicia.” 

In Saxon days Clapton-in-Gordano was the property of the 
powerful Godwin, Earl of Kent, who in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor was accused of murder and condemned to the ordeal of the 
corsned, during which trial the consecrated food choked him. At the 
Conquest the hundred of Portbury, of which Clapton was a part, was 
given to the Bishop of Coutances, and upon his death in 1095 the 
manor of Clapton, together with others in the neighbourhood, 
reverted to the Crown. Rufus gave the manors to Harding, a grand- 
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Sir,— With reference to two Gazette articles 
nay I clarify some historical detail? 

The abandoned old church of St. Helens at 
X<udgeway was built by the ‘“‘Denys’’ family 
who lived at the adjacent Church Farm 
formerly Church House). 

It was built by them for a status symbol and 
simultaneously they had the Church Road 
constructed that passes it, linking the 
Ridgeway, now the A38, and Earthcott to 
qualify their eminent seat. 

As Rudgeway was part of Olveston parish 
the church became a Chapel of Ease to 
Olveston Parish Church. 2 

The hamlet of Rudgeway was annexed to 
Alveston parish in 1935 when over 1000 acres 
of land was taken out of the parish of © 
Olveston. : E 

The Court, Olveston, had no connection 
with the ‘‘Denys’’ family as their ancient seat 
and manor was Alveston and Earthcott. 

The ‘‘Walsh’’ family held the manor of 
Olveston and Berwick and part of the family 
was resident there. No doubt William Tyndale 
visited The Court, being a tutor to the family. 

Of the original fortified Manor House only 
the outer walls exist and the original 
carriageway is lost due to enclosure awards. 
Today one gains access to the rear of this 
ancient site. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the well 
known “‘Sturge’’ Quaker family lived there. 

Eric V. Garrett 


Bradstones, 
Haw Lane, 
Olveston 
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son of Eadmoth, a Saxon thane. Harding died in 1100, when the 
property passed to his son, Robert, who, for assisting the Empress 
Maud, was created first Lord Berkeley. 

The manor of Clapton, which in Domesday is described as 
Clotune, was subsequently held of the Honour of Gloucester. It is 
thought probable that to this circumstance the family of Arthur, who 
afterwards possessed it, and resided in the manor house for many 
generations, owed their connection with the parish. The family, who 
appear to have been descendants of the Earls of Gloucester, and who 
assumed the name of Arthur and bore the arms of Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, held the manor of Clapton until the death of Edward 
Arthur in 1592. Edward Arthur left an only daughter, who married 
William Winter, and in right of his wife he became lord of Clapton. 
The manor remained in the Winter family for nearly a hundred years, 
when it was sold. Having passed through the hands of various 
owners, it was purchased in the 19th century by the late Sir E. P. 
Wills, and upon his death was sold to Lady Smyth, of Ashton Court. 

The old home of the Arthurs is pleasantly situated on the south 
side of ‘‘Gordrene’s Land,’ and, now converted into a farmhouse, 
is only a shadow of its former self. The original building was pro- 
bably erected in the time of Henry VI., in the middle of the 15th 
century. The greater part of the present building is new, but, in 
addition to the fine old tower, it still retains a few remnants of its old 
foundation. Formerly there was an extensive eastern wing, which 
included a large baronial hall, but no part of it now remains. 

The square embattled tower which projects on the north side, 
and upon which the lapse of more than four centuries has made little 
perceptible difference, is the great feature of the building. Its ivy- 
grown walls and 15th century windows give it an extremely pic- 
turesque appearance. The lower storey forms the porch, the inner 
archway of which is particularly handsome. The interior of the 
porch and archway has been considerably disfigured by coats of dark 
green paint. Both inner and outer arches are pointed, and are pro- 
vided with excellent mouldings. The hood moulding over the outer 
doorway terminates with the heads of a king and queen. The doors 
of the inner arch contain lights corresponding in design with those in 
the tower. On the left of the entrance is an ancient moulded arch 
carved in oak. This double archway, together with corresponding 
ones now filled up in the inner wall, communicated at one time with 
the eastern wing and great hall. 

The tower contains two rooms, and from the lower room a 
newel staircase leads to the summit, upon which an old bell turret 
containing an ancient bell is erected on the south-west side, and from 
the leads an extensive view is obtained. 

Facing the tower on the opposite side of the drive is an archway 
leading into the garden. This structure is carried up to a considerable 
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height, and forms an acute angle. The archway beneath formerly 
contained the beautiful old screen which at one time stood near the 
great hall of Clapton Court, but through the generosity of the late 
Sir E. P. Wills it was presented to the church, and now separates the 
nave from the chamber under the tower at the west end. It consists 
of a double-arched doorway under a wide pointed arch, with a circle 
overhead containing three spherical triangles. It is of great value, 
and undoubtedly is one of the finest and oldest specimens of ancient 
wood carving in the country. Parker described it as being “‘ probably 
the most remarkable piece of early wooden domestic screen-work in 
existence.” 

Another beautiful and quaint old archway forms the entrance to 
the grounds of the Court. This ivy-clad structure is in complete har- 
mony with this peaceful old home. On the left of the drive, and 
on the east side of the house, are the lawn and garden. The latter 
contains many fine trees, and among them are two immense monkey 
trees. On the eastern side of the garden the land rises in wooded 
slope towards the village church, founded in 1250, and dedicated to St. 
Michael. 

The interior of the Court, which is reached by the porch under 
the tower, is essentially modern with the exception of the tower. 
Beyond the spacious old porch, capable of accommodating a score of 
persons or more, is the hall, on the right of which is the dining-room, 
containing a good cornice and centre-piece in the ceiling. On the left 
of the hall is the sitting-room, with two quaint round-headed lights. 

The staircase, facing the main entrance, leads to the bedrooms, 
and on the north side of the house a doorway opens into the tower 
bedroom. This is a small square room containing a fireplace and the 
original 15th century windows. Ascending the spiral staircase or by 
another flight of modern stairs the upper tower room is reached. 
Like the lower room, it contains its original windows, and is of the 
same dimensions. They are quaint but pleasant rooms. 

A long passage in the hall, which contains a fine old 16th century 
chest, leads to the kitchens and dairy; but both these and the out- 
buildings are quite modern. 

Clapton Court is thought to have been erected by Richard 
Arthur, who lived in the reign of Henry VI. (1422-61), and married 
Alice, daughter of James, Lord Berkeley. The Arthur Arms, 
impaling Berkeley, are still to be seen over the entrance porch, on 
the north side of the tower. It is not known if a former manor house 
existed at Clapton, but a Wido de Clapton held the manor in the 
reign of Henry I. He was an ancestor of the Arthur family, for after 
Wido succeeded Nigel FitzArthur, his successors assumed the name 
of Arthur. A William Arthur held a Knight’s fee in Clapton in 
the reign of Henry III., and he was succeeded by his son, Richard, 
who was a knight in the time of Edward I., and the father of Sir 
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William Arthur, Constable of Bristol Castle, who also held other 
important appointments. His son Richard succeeded him, and in turn 
he was succeeded by a son, who left a son named Edmund. Sir 
Edmund held the manor of Clapton during a portion of his father’s 
life by the service of a red rose to be presented on midsummer day 
each year. The manor continued in this family until it passed to the 
family of Winter, by marriage, as before stated. From the reign of 
King Stephen in 1140 to the reign of Charles II. the manor was the 
property of the Arthur and Winter families. 

The north chapel in Clapton Church, known as the Lady 
Chapel, is part of the manor. It contains the remains of members of 
both these ancient and illustrious families. On the north side of the 
chapel is an elaborate monument supposed to be in memory of Henry 
Wynter, who died in 1672. 

Naish House, which was destroyed by fire, stood upon the 
borders of the parish of Clapton. For many years it was the residence 
of the Misses Kemeys, the daughters of Sir Charles Kemeys, second 
baronet, of Cefn Mably, Glamorgan. To this peaceful abode Bishop 
Ken often resorted, and it is stated that the good Bishop called Naish 
House “‘a kind of nunnery where I usually abide during my Lord 
Weymouth’s absence.” 

Mary and Anne Kemeys were so noted for their benevolence, 
and became so well known, that bequests were made to them in wills 
with no other statement than “‘to the ladies of Naish.”’ During 
their residence at Naish House the Misses Kemeys had a dispute with 
Henry Wynter, of Clapton Court, concerning the question of tithes, 
which they considered they had been overcharged, and apparently 
a good deal of evidence was collected in support of their claim for 
redress. Both ladies died in 1708, and were buried in Monmouth- 
shire. _Upon the stone in the church which was placed to their 
memory is the following inscription: ‘“‘Mary, Ann Kemys, sisters, 
who both chose the better part, wise virgins, here repose. Mary first 
crowned. Ann languished till possessed of ye same grave of ye same 
mansion blest. Mary was aged 55. Ann 51.” 

Clapton Court is one of those interesting old homes which for- 
tunately has been saved from destruction, but its former glory and 
dignity have departed. 
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to its many natural charms the historic vista of centuries in its 

transition from the early building erected in the fourteenth 

century to the present picturesque mansion, which has been 
described as “‘an honour to Somerset,’’ and was spoken of by Buckler 
as “‘one of the most perfect examples of medieval domestic archi- 
tecture in England.” 

What is now the flourishing town of Clevedon, situated twelve 
miles from Bristol, at one time was nothing more than a little fishing 
village, with a reputation of not being averse to engaging in the 
smuggling trade as opportunity afforded. Its authentic history com- 
menced with the coming of the Normans, and, according to Domesday, 
the manor was given by the Conqueror to Matthew de Moretania or 
Mortaine. Subsequently it was possessed by the family of Clivedon. 
In the reign of Henry II., when aid was levied for marrying the King’s 
daughter, as was customary at such an event, William de Clivedon 
was certified to hold three knights’ fees. Of these knights’ fees, two 
were held of Henry Lovel and one of William Earl of Gloucester. 
The last-named was the manor of Clevedon. 

The present Lady Elton is directly descended through heiresses 
from the original Lords of the Manor. 

William de Clivedon was succeeded by Matthew de Clivedon. 
Rutter says the manor remained in this family, who resided at the 
manor house, until 1400, when it passed by marriage to Edmund 
Hogshaw, and from him it descended to his sister’s husband, John 
Bleuet. The latter conveyed it to Sir Thomas Wake, Knight. 
Thomas Wake’s son, Roger, to whom the property passed on the death 
of his father, was Sheriff of Northamptonshire in 1484. He espoused 
the cause of Richard III., and fought on the losing side at the Battle 
of Bosworth. For this Sir Roger was attainted and his lands seized 
by Henry VII. The King granted Clevedon to four of his favourites 
by the service of a red rose to be delivered yearly at the feast of the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 

Sir Roger, however, soon after was pardoned by the King, who 
restored to him the greater portion of his lost property. The Wakes 
resided at Clevedon Court for many generations. Subsequently the 
manor became the property of John Digby, Earl of Bristol, whose 
representatives sold it in 1709 to Sir Abraham Elton. From Sir 
Abraham the manor has passed in lineal descent to the present owner, 
Sir Ambrose Elton, Bart. 

The Elton family have been noted for their literary and artistic 
tastes. In 1809 Sir Charles Elton translated Hesiod, and gained 
distinction by his poem entitled ‘‘The Brothers,’ while his son, 
Sir A. H. Elton, also exhibited considerable literary ability in his 
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novels and political pamphlets. The remarkable skill displayed by 
the present baronet’s father in the making of a unique kind of 
pottery, named Elton ware, is well known. In Sunflower Pottery, 
in the grounds of Clevedon Court, Sir Edmund brought to 
perfection an original style in the manufacture of a ware which is 
handsome in design, rich in colouring and lustre, and bold in con- 
ception. Fine examples of the ware may be seen in the terrace house 
at Clevedon Court, in the Bristol Museum, Taunton and Weston- 
super-Mare Museums, Bath Museum, and many other places including 
South Kensington. The set of first class gold medals gained by Sir 
Edmund all over the world is preserved at the Court. 

Clevedon Court, as it now stands, is a noble specimen of the 
domestic style in architecture which prevailed during the 14th and 16th 
centuries. Built of grey stone, and enriched with judiciously- 
distributed ornament, it presents a striking and picturesque appear- 
ance. There is little doubt that a house of some description stood 
upon the site of the present building as far back as Norman days, and 
it is supposed that upon the foundations of the original structure at 
least a portion of the present mansion was erected. 

The hall and east wing are the oldest parts, and date from the 14th 
century, or the time of Edward II. Originally the house was built, 
as was often the case at that period, in the shape of the letter H. 
The central portion contained the great hall, while on the right of it 
were the kitchens and offices, and upon the left the living rooms of 
the lord and his family. 

The fourteenth century building probably remained much the 
same until Elizabethan times, when it was altered and enlarged, and 
to that period belongs in a measure its present style of architecture. 
Another alteration took place in the early eighteenth century, when 
the great hall, which before had retained its ancient characteristics 
and was open to the rafters, was covered with a flat ceiling, and other 
alterations were made in accordance with modern requirements and 
the tastes of the period. 

The west end of the house is modern, having been restored in 
1882, when the original west wing was badly damaged by fire. The 
fire, which was indirectly the cause of the death of Sir Arthur Elton, 
was responsible for considerable destruction to the west end of the 
house, and to the fine library containing a large number of valuable 
books. The whole of the damage, however, has been repaired, and the 
west end has been restored, most of the original masonry having survived. 

Although never a fortified castle as generally understood, the 
Court was provided with the means of protection against ordinary 
invaders. This is at once evident by the porches on the north and 
south sides, which retain their original pointed doorways, mouldings, 
and jambs. The south porch contains a modern portcullis similar in 
form and size to its ancient predecessor, and occupies the original 
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grooves in the jambs, in which in olden times, if required for pro- 
tection, it could be lowered by a windlass from the chamber above. 
A corkscrew or newel staircase on the right, inside the porch, leads to 
this chamber. Immediately within the main entrance is the hall, 
extending to the north side, where there is another porch, once 
similarly protected with a portcullis. On the right of the hall are three 
14th century doorways which formerly led to the kitchens, the pantry, 
and the buttery. 

The Great Hall, which dates from the early 14th century, is a 
magnificent apartment, even in its modernised condition, with flat 
ceiling. It is probable that in the 16th century the hall was consider- 
ably altered in appearance, and many of its existing interesting features 
date from that time. On the east side is a minstrel gallery, which 
extends the whole width of the hall. This interesting relic of bygone 
times is well carved, and adorned with projecting heads and antlers 
of stags. 

The apartment is wainscotted in oak, and contains a collection 
of paintings, all of which are family portraits. Among them are 
. portraits of Henry Hallam, Arthur Hallam, his son, an intimate friend 
of Tennyson, who died at Vienna in 1833, aged 22, and upon whose 
untimely end the poet wrote his well-known “In Memoriam” as a 
tribute to his memory; Captain Hayward, reputed to be a Gains- 
borough; Lady Durbin; Captain Jacob Elton; and Sir Arthur Elton, 
by Herkomer. A handsome Tudor mantelpiece adorns the hall. In 
early days the hearth was in the centre of the room, and the smoke 
escaped through an aperture in the roof at each end. The hall was 
then lighted up to a certain distance only by narrow slits in the walls. 
In it are many beautiful pieces of old-time furniture. 

At the south-west end of the Great Hall is a room which was 
formerly the old parlour and which has now been converted into the 
library. In this apartment, in addition to a number of sketches by 
Thackery, are several interesting relics. In a glass case is preserved 
the original counterpart of the deed, with the seal of the Court of 
Common Pleas attached, setting forth the re-adjustment of the estates 
when Sir Roger Wake received restitution of his confiscated property 
in the reign of Henry VII. Another quaint relic is an ancient drink- 
ing cup, ornamented with elaborate carving which covers the entire 
outside surface, depicting numerous Scriptural subjects. The inside 
of the cup is furnished with pegs, set an equal distance apart, and 
extending from a little below the rim to almost the bottom, and 
placed there for the purpose of regulating the quantity each person to 
whom it was handed was to drink. A cup of a similar description 
formerly belonged to the abbots of Glastonbury. There is also pre- 
served in the same room a finely-coloured clay pipe which once 
belonged to Sir Walter Scott, and which was given to the late Lady 
Elton’s mother by him. 
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A grand old staircase, dating from the time of Queen Anne, leads 
to the state bedroom. At the east end a doorway leads into the 
beautiful little chapel. It was formerly panelled with oak, but when 
the disastrous fire took place in 1882, some of the panelling was 
removed, and it was discovered that a beautiful early decorated 
window, with reticulated tracery, had been for ages completely hidden 
by masonry. A portion of the ancient altar slab was found cut off in 
the wall, and on the right of it was a canopied piscina, the bowl of 
which was also cut off level with the wall. The south window, which 
still remains in its original position, is considered to be a fine example 
of its kind. 

Every house of importance in the fourteenth century had a 
chapel, and sometimes there was more than one. A curious arrange- 
ment is sometimes to be met with in respect to their design. In some 
houses the chapel was built to form two storeys in height, and two 
rooms, one above the other, were situated on the west, with open ends 
on the east side facing the chapel. The upper chamber was occupied 
by the lord and his family during the celebration of Mass, while the 
lower room, also open to the chapel on the east side, was used by 
his retainers. When the rooms were wanted for other purposes a 
screen or curtain was placed between them and the chapel. The fire 
of 1882 was confined to the west wing only, and though the original 
walls still stand much of the interior there was destroyed. Several 
fine old relics were lost, among them being a beautiful old mantelpiece 
of Jacobean date, bearing the arms of the Wake family. Another 
mantelpiece of the time of William and Mary also was lost, together 
with some ancient stained glass the date of which was 1570, and upon 
which the Wake Knot, with the family motto, “‘ Wake and Pray,”’ 
was inscribed. 

Clevedon Court is celebrated for its associations with some of the 
leading litterateurs of the 19th century, who often enjoyed the rest 
and quiet of the place and the hearty hospitality of its owners. 
Thackeray was often at Clevedon Court. Tennyson also paid it a visit. 
Arthur Hallam and his father, Henry Hallam, the historian, the latter 
of whom married the sister of Sir C. A. Elton, were frequent guests 
there for some time. Brookfield, who married the daughter of Sir 
C. A. Elton, and who was a life-long friend of Thackeray, was a guest 
there; while Coleridge and Landor were also friends of the family. 

Few existing residences give a better idea of the general arrange- 
ments of a 14th century dwelling than Clevedon Court. Though 
considerably altered to meet the requirements of succeeding genera- 
tions, it still retains in a marked degree many of its original character- 
istics, and affords a very clear conception of the compactness and 
comfort of a building erected round a central hall which at that period 
and for several centuries was the prevailing type of an English 
gentleman’s house. 


COLD ASHTON MANOR. 


N the little village of Cold Ashton, two miles from Marshfield, on 
the great road leading from Bristol to London, stands one of the 
most picturesque manor houses in the neighbourhood. The 

_ village, which has little to boast of beyond its ancient and 
interesting buildings, stands high in the world, being situate in an 
elevated position in a pleasant part of the county of Gloucestershire. 
Its situation is so high and exposed that Rutter says it received the 
first portion of its name from this circumstance. 

The first authentic history of Cold Ashton appears to have com- 
menced when Domesday was compiled. At that far-off period it was 
known as Escetone, which name, either through the natural tendency 
to obtain an easier pronunciation, or to distinguish it from other 
places, has been corrupted into Ashton. It is thought the name 
Escetone was derived from the fact that it was the most easterly town 
in the hundred. Domesday states that “‘the same church (Bath 
Abbey) holds Escetone in Polerecerce (Pucklechurch) hundred.” The 
manor continued the property of the Abbey of Bath until the Dissolu- 
tion in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Sir Robert Atkyns, in his account of Cold Ashton, has confused 
the lords of Cold Ashton before the Dissolution with those of another 
Ashton which was sometimes also called Cold Ashton. Rutter 
detected the error, and has given the names of the owners of the manor 
after it ceased to be the property of the church. At the Dissolution 
of Bath Abbey the manor was granted to Sir Walter Dennis. In the 
reign of Elizabeth a John Stratford died seized of it, and livery was 
granted to hisson Henry. The latter sold it to Michael Pepwall, who 
was Mayor of Bristol in 1593-4. His son John succeeded, and sold it 
to John Gunning, merchant of Bristol, and Mayor in 1627. The two 
famous and beautiful Misses Gunning were descended from his uncle, 
Richard Gunning. From John Gunning the manor passed to his son 
Robert, who died without issue, the estates reverting to his sister, 
who had married Thomas Langton. 

Sir Robert Atkyns, who wrote his history in 1712, and which was 
re-printed in 1768, speaks of a remarkable occurrence which took place 
at Cold Ashton. The circumstance is also repeated by Bigland and 
Rutter. Atkyns says: ‘‘About 14 years since in this parish, as a 
person was ploughing with oxen one of the oxen faultered in a hole, 
which, when the earth was removed from it, appeared like to the 
tunnel of a chimney, through which several persons have been let 
down, where they found a cavity in which one may walk about half a 
mile one way, and it is not known how far the other, and as they 
walked with candles they observed several such tunnels ascending to- 
wards the surface of the earth.” 
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No explanation is given as to the use of these alleged under- 
ground passages by any of the writers, and nothing more has apparently 
been heard of them. 

As showing how little was known in the eighteenth century re- 
garding geology, it may be mentioned that Bigland, describing the 
fossils in this parish, states that ‘“‘in the fields belonging to it stones 
are found which resemble the bill of a duck, not much unlike mussel 
shells, only rounder, and likewise serpentine stones.”’ 

Standing near the old parish church, which dates from about 1500, 
and in close proximity to the vicarage, which is a beautiful old residence 
exhibiting many unmistakable signs of antiquity, the manor house forms 
one of the most picturesque examples of 15th century architecture. 

Whether the present house was occupied by any of the 
ecclesiastics who ruled at Bath Abbey there seems to be no means of 
determining, for the early history of the house is buried in obscurity. 
Whoever the builder may have been, he was certainly endowed with 
a refined taste, and his architectural knowledge enabled him to carry 
out a design which has resulted in a distinctly beautiful residence. 

The house is built upon the plan of the letter E, as were many 
erected about the 15th century, and is approached by a richly orna- 
mented archway in Renaissance style. Massive pilasters on either side 
support an equally massive round arch, above which is a cornice dis- 
playing the Tudor rose placed at intervals and extending the entire 
width. The whole is surmounted by an elaborately-designed shield 
bearing arms, on either side of which is a richly-carved vase filled 
with fruit. Three stone steps lead up to the archway, and on the 
right of these still remain the original four steps which in early days 
were provided for ladies to enable them to mount their horses. A 
flagged stone path leads from the entrance to another flight of steps, 
and thence to the terrace. Here may be viewed the many gables, the 
fine old porch with its extraordinary door, the curious and quaint 
balustrade above the porch, the fine old windows, the quadrangle, 
and the graceful and well-proportioned design in the architecture of 
the building. 

The principal entrance is on the south, but on the north side 
there is another porch of almost equal dimensions. The latter has a 
battlemented parapet, and in the inner doorway there is another grand 
old door of 15th century date. Entering by the south entrance, the 
most striking feature is the great quantity of old oak panelling every- 
where visible. On the right of the entrance hall is the pantry, with a 
remarkable old door, or rather doors, for it is divided into an upper 
and lower section. The panelling round this room is exceptionally 
interesting, as are also all the doors in the hall. One of these ancient 
doors on the left of the entrance hall affords entry to the dining-room, 
with its beautiful ornamental ceilings and Tudor fireplace, flanked by 
two cupboards. 
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A doorway on the right leads into the oak parlour, so named 
because of the fine oak panelling it contains. It is a small panelled 
room with an original Tudor fireplace and a ceiling with corner 
decorations. ‘The floor consists of ancient oak boards which are crude 
and uneven. Above the oak parlour the bedroom is of similar 
dimensions. 

The principal room of the house is the upstairs sola, which is 
about 27 feet long. It is entirely panelled and has three clerestory 
windows and a decorated ceiling. 

The staircase is of solid oak, wide, and protected with substantial 
rails. In the vicinity of the staircase are several old doors, with 
remarkable carving, and well worthy of inspection. On either side of 
the hall is an oval window of remarkable shape, and glazed with the 
old diamond panes. 

Cold Ashton Manor House was never a great and gorgeous 
mansion, and apparently has never been altered from its original plan. 
It was probably the home of the Gunning family, who held the manor 
at the beginning of the 17th century, and it has also been a place of 
residence for more than one of the Mayors of Bristol. 

At Hamswell, a hamlet of Cold Ashton, is another interesting old 
house, belonging to the Whittington family, descendants of the 
famous Sir Richard Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London, who 
had his residence at Pauntley. Hamswell House is still a fine old 
building. It possesses a fine porch, and in its old garden are many of 
its ancient characteristics. In Cold Ashton Churchyard are a number 
of graves of members of the Whittington family. 

Cold Ashton church, which is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
stands at a short distance from the manor house, and was built through 
the munificence of the Rev. Thomas Keys, the then rector, in about 
1500, who was also the builder of the Vicarage. His memory is per- 
petuated in iron and wood and stone in the church. Both “T’s”’ and 
** Keys” are to be seen in the label mouldings of the windows, over the 
porch, on glass in the east window, on the bolt attached to the altar 
rails, and on his tombstone. The present pulpit in the church is 
reputed to have been occupied by Bishop Latimer on more than one 
occasion. 

At the Vicarage, it is asserted, Sir Beville Granville expired after 
the battle of Lansdown. Other authorities state that he died in the 
Manor House, which is probably correct. At all events, Sir Beville 
was taken to Cold Ashton, and there he died. 

Corbet, who gained his information from Clarendon’s account, 
speaking of the encounter in which Sir Beville Granville was mortally 
wounded, says “‘the greater part of the battle was fought on the 
Gloucestershire side of the border, and thus the maps place the monu- 
ment of Sir Beville Granville, who was slain in it.” 
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The battle of Lansdown was fought on July 5th, 1643. Prince Rupert 
drew up his forces on Toghill, which is close to Cold Ashton, before he 
made his attack on Waller. The engagement was practically a drawn 
battle, slightly in favour perhaps of Waller, who seems to have received 
the appellation of the “‘ Conqueror.’’ Shortly after he was signally 
defeated at Roundway Hill, near Devizes, and with the shattered 
remnant of his army he fled to Bristol. Sir John Denham’s allusion to 
Waller’s title of the ‘Conqueror ” ridicules his ignominious flight in 
the following lines :— 

** And now without lying, you may paint him flying, 
At Bristol they say you can find him; 
Great William the Con., so fast did he run, 
That he left half his name behind him.”’ 
Viewed externally as an example of ancient domestic architec- 
ture, the appearance of Cold Ashton Manor House is calculated to 
produce an impression of great admiration. 
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COOK’S FOLLY. 
(7) Nex FOLLY, which, however, cannot claim the title of a 


Manor House, for over two centuries has been famous by 

reason of the legendary history attaching to it. It is situated 

in a romantic position on the Gloucestershire side of the 
River Avon, near the Sea Walls, on Durdham Downs. The ivy- 
mantled tower, the oldest portion, which at one time was an isolated 
structure, has been incorporated with the castellated mansion erected 
by the late Dr. Goodeve, and the whole at present forms a picturesque 
grouping and a prominent and historic object visible for a considerable 
distance. 

Below Cook’s Folly the River Avon threads its tortuous course 
through the picturesque gorge towards the Severn. With the River 
Avon, which since the dawn of civilisation has borne upon its waters 
invaders, adventurers, and bold mariners, many of whom have con- 
tributed in a large measure to Bristol’s prosperity and importance, 
there is naturally associated legendary lore. 

According to a popular tradition held tenaciously by our fore- 
fathers, the Avon Gorge was the work of a giant named Vincent, 
whose name is still perpetuated in the well-known rocks in the neigh- 
bourhood. Vincent had a brother named Goram, and these giant 
brothers in the far-off days when only giants walked the earth, and 
subsisted on the enormous reptiles which inhabited the land and 
water, held a consultation as to the best means whereby they might 
perpetuate their memory for the benefit of posterity. 

These brothers, like many at the present time, differed greatly in 
disposition. Vincent was industrious, thoughtful, persevering, while 
Goram was indolent, gluttonous, and of a somnolent nature. Goram 
proposed that they should build a lofty mound of huge fragments from 
the neighbouring rocks intermixed with the bones of the creatures 
which formed their staple food. This would have afforded him ample 
opportunity of satisfying his enormous appetite, so instead of setting 
to work himself, in the words of the poet he says to his brother— 


So do you pull some rocks from this craggy hillside 
And I will take measures new bones to provide. 


Vincent objected to this proposition, and proposed that they 
should cleave a passage through the rocks and make a channel. This 
suggestion was not received favourably by Goram, who allowed him 
to labour alone. Seeing the work proceeding apace by the unaided 
efforts of Vincent, Goram grew envious and determined to start 
similar work in another direction. Being in no great hurry to com- 
mence he first built himself an armchair, wherein he might rest in 
intervals between his labours and sleep away his weariness. 
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In prehistoric days tools were scarce, and it seems that the two 
brothers possessed only one pickaxe between them. It was their habit 
to throw this instrument (a distance of three miles) from one to the 
other six times a day, so that each might accomplish his task. It was 
the custom of the brothers to shout to each other giving warning of 
the approach of the pickaxe, but on one occasion Goram neither 
heard the shout nor saw the axe coming, for he was fast asleep in his 
chair, cooling his feet in the stream below. The axe descended upon 
his head, and the giant Goram was no more. Vincent was overcome 
with grief, but after the violence of his passion had abated, he applied 
himself with renewed vigour to the completion of his work, and 
eventually he cut the beautiful gorge which is now so greatly admired 
for its grandeur and romantic scenery. 

On the sunny side of the river surrounded by extensive and finely- 
laid-out grounds, Cook’s Folly enjoys a situation of unusual attractive- 
ness. From the terrace charming views are visible. The origin of the 
name Cook’s Folly is familiar to most Bristolians, but the story given 
below may be of interest to those who are not acquainted with the legend. 
According to tradition, a gentleman named Cooke, being warned by 
a gipsy that his only son was fated to die by violence before he attained 
the age of twenty-one, and in order to evade destiny, built the tower 
which still occupies the west end of the mansion, wherein he deter- 
mined to immure the youth until the period of danger was past, 
allowing no one to visit him. All that was necessary for his sustenance 
was drawn up to a high window by means of a basket attached to a 
rope, which the boy hauled up himself. 

The evening before the expiration of the time decreed for the 
accomplishment of his destiny, the weather being cold, the basket was 
lowered for the purpose of supplying firewood, which had been 
gathered from an adjoining wood. The faggot was received by the 
lad in the tower, but a viper had concealed itself among the sticks, 
and in the morning, when the father, who thought he had succeeded in 
preserving his son from the predicted danger, entered the tower to 
welcome his son, he found him dead. 

Such is the story which has been handed down from generation 
to generation, but there is nothing authentic to prove that the tower 
was ever employed for such a purpose. It is thought probable that it 
was originally built by the person whose name it bears as an 
observatory. A writer in 1783, referring to Cook’s Folly, says: ‘‘It 
is now a pleasure house belonging to Mr. Jackson, who has a fine old 
seat seen from hence called Snead Park.” Prior to 1868, according 
to Taylor, the woods about Cook’s Folly were accessible to the 
public on payment of a small fee. 

The famous tower on the west side of Cook’s Folly is the most 
ancient portion of the building, and was constructed, as is shown by a 
tablet let into the wall under the tower, in 1693. The tablet bears 
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the inscriptions ‘‘I.C. 1693”’ and “I.1. 1693.’ A broad flight of stone 
steps gives access to the tower which is octagonal in shape, with 
windows on all sides near the summit, and is surmounted by a battle- 
mented parapet. The remainder of the house is of considerably later 
date, and is built in the Tudor style. 

The main entrance on the north side is reached by a short flight 
of steps, but the south front, with its fine range of mullioned windows 
overlooking the Avon Valley, has a more imposing appearance. A 
large octagonal vestibule gives access to the hall, which has a panelled 
ceiling. This room contains an excellent old-fashioned fireplace. 

Facing the hall on the south side is the dining-room, with a 
panelled roof. Next to the dining-room on the right is the billiard- 
room, beyond which is the elegant drawing-room, a spacious apart- 
ment containing a fine ceiling in plaster work. Leading from the 
drawing-room by a passage and facing west is the boudoir, a pretty 
octagon-shaped apartment, with ribbed ceiling. |The timbers rest 
upon carved corbels representing alternately the heads of angels and 
mitred bishops. From either the drawing-room or the boudoir the 
delightful conservatory may be reached. It faces south and west, and 
contains a fountain and many beautiful plants, palms, and ferns. 
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DYRHAM PARK. 


YRHAM Park, the ancestral home of the Blathwayts, is 
situated in a retired and beautiful valley, four miles from 
Marshfield and five from Chipping Sodbury, and is a palatial 
residence of imposing appearance and considerable interest. 

The secluded village of Dyrham, or Deorham, as it was anciently 
called, derives its name from the wild animals so plentiful in the 
woods and forests with which it was formerly surrounded. At one 
time the outskirts of the forest of Kingswood extended to beyond 
Pucklechurch, towards Dyrham on the one side and to Bristol on the 
other, and was one of the sixty-eight forests existing in England in 
the Conqueror’s reign. The forest land was divided into baronies, 
and sub-divided into fiefs, or knight’s fees. Bristol Castle and Barton 
Regis baronies are mentioned, among others, and they rendered 
knight’s service to the barons of Gloucester, who in turn rendered 
knight’s service to the Crown. A knight’s fee consisted of a square 
mile, or 640 acres, of land. 

Long before the Conquest, however, Dyrham was famous by 
reason of a decisive and important battle fought there in the year 577 
between the Saxons and British, the result of which was to entirely 
cut off the British, with the subsequent surrender of their important 
cities of Bath, Cirencester, and Gloucester. Cealwin, the commander 
of the Saxon forces, came over from Marlborough Downs and attacked 
the entrenched British on Hinton Hill in the parish. The escarpments 
on the side of the hill where the British forces were stationed are still 
plainly visible, and in the sanguinary engagement which followed the 
British were completely defeated and their power shattered. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror the manor of Dyrham 
was held of the King by Fitz Wido, and he probably supplanted 
Aluric, who, according to Domesday, held possession in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor. Wido was subsequently followed by the 
Barons of Newmarch, descendants of Bernard de Newmarch, who 
came from Normandy with the Conqueror. William Newmarch 
appears to have been the first of the family to hold the manor of 
Dyrham, and he was succeeded by his son Henry, who left it to his 
brother James. James died in 1216, leaving two daughters his 
heiresses. The wardship of these two daughters, according to Rutter, 
was purchased by John Russell, of Berkshire. He married Isabel, 
the eldest, to his son Ralph, who in right of his wife possessed the 
Dyrham estates. The younger sister, Howese, was first married to 
John de Botreaux, and after his death to Nicholas de Molis. 

Ralph Russell, on the marriage of his daughter Maud with 
Robert Walerand, gave the latter the Manor of Dyrham. He was 
Governor of St. Briavels Castle, which was an early fortress on the 
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borders of the Forest of Dean begun by William II. or Milo Fitz- 
walter, Earl of Hereford, to check the incursions of the Welsh. 
Robert Walerand was a distinguished man in his day, and was included 
among the great barons. He must have been immensely rich, for on 
the marriage of the daughter of Henry II. he was assessed 25 Knights’ 
fees towards the expense. 

Robert Walerand died without issue, and the manor passed 
to William Russell, brother and heir to Maud, his sister. William 
Russell was succeeded by his son William, who died at Dyrham in 
1311. In 1330 John Canlop, the rector of the parish, was seized of 
the manor; but he was only trustee, and in 1337 another Ralph Russell 
was in possession, and was followed by Sir Maurice Russell, who died 
in 1401. He left two daughters, Margaret and Isabel, the first of 
whom married Sir Gilbert Dennys, Knight. The second daughter was 
first wedded to Sir John St. Loe, and secondly to Sir John Drayton. 
Both were jointly seized of the manor in 1416. It afterwards passed 
to Thomas, a son of Sir Maurice by a second wife. Sir Gilbert Dennys 
was in possession in 1423, and was succeeded by his son Maurice. Sir 
Walter, his son, succeeded, and he was followed by his son, Sir William. 

At this time—that is, 1520—Sir William and his wife, Lady Ann, 
daughter of Sir Maurice Berkeley, founded a religious Guild in the 
church of Dyrham. It was an important guild, having a large number 
of members, some of whom paid 10d. and others 20d. per quarter as 
subscriptions. Old interesting records still exist setting forth the rules, 
the formation, and aims of this guild. 

By sale or mortgage, the manor in 1571 passed to George 
Wynter, younger brother of Sir William Wynter, of Lydney. John, 
son of George, had ‘‘livery’’ or delivery of the manor in 1581. He 
sailed with Admiral Drake in his voyage round the world, and the 
property was left in trust “‘ till he should have cleared himself of the 
charge of piracy.’ He left a son, George, who married Mary, 
daughter of Edward Cannington, who brought to the family the 
Porlock estate. In 1686 Mary, daughter of John Wynter, married 
William Blathwayt, who was a noted man in his day. He was at one 
time Clerk to the Privy Councils to Charles, James and William III., 
Secretary of State for War to William III., and for a short time to 
Queen Anne, and he was also Commissioner for ‘* Trades and Planta- 
tions.”” From William Blathwayt, Dyrham has passed by inheritance 
to the present owner, R. W. Blathwayt, Esq. 

Dyrham Park displays in its refined architecture a solidity with- 
out heaviness and a stateliness without unnecessary ornamentation. 
The present building, in which traces are to be found of Tudor 
work, and which has been greatly added to, possesses two fine fronts, 
one facing east and the other west. 

A manor house of some description probably stood upon the 
present site in very early times. At the end of the thirteenth 
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century the Russells lived at Dyrham, and as William Russell died 
there in 1311, it is only reasonable to suppose that he had a residence 
there. Ina leet of fines in 1466, an ancient document gives particulars 
of an agreement between Walter Denys and his wife, and Maurice and 
Richard Denys, as follows :—‘‘ Agreement between Walter Denys and 
Agnes, his wife, plaintiffs, and Maurice Denys and Richard Denys, 
clerk, deforciants of the manor of Dyrham. Walter acknowledged 
the said manor to be the right of Maurice, and for this Maurice and 
Richard granted it to Walter and Agnes. To hold of them and their 
issue, paying, therefore, by the year one rose for all services.” 

When the first manor house was erected there are apparently no 
records to show, but in Leland’s Itinerary (vol. I., page 94) the follow- 
ing notice relating to Dyrham parish is recorded :—‘‘ From Codering- 
ton to Derham a mile and a halfe of, where Master Dionise dwellithe, 
having a faire house of achelci (ashlar) stones and a parke.”’ On page 
99 in the same volume the ancient historian, who wrote between 1535 
and 1543, gives a more detailed account of the place, as is shown by 
the following extract: ‘‘ Dereham village is a 2 mils from Tormerton. 
There is a fayre maner place longginge to Master Dionyse. The 
lordeshipe of the auncient tyme longyed to the Russels. One John 
Russel and Elizabethe his wife there buryed in the paroch churche, 
but they had but a mean howse there. From them it came by hyre 
generall on to the Dionise, of whom one Gilbert Dionise was countyd as 
one of the first that there possessed. Then came Maurice, and he there 
builydeda newcourte. And Sir Guiliam Dionise builyded a nother courte 
of late yeres. The Dionisies hathe here a fayre parke, and also a fayre 
lordshipe and a praty howse, a 2 myles from Dereham at Siseton, and a 
nother maner and place cawlyd Alvestone a 2 myles from Thornebury.”’ 

The west front of the house was finished after designs by Talman, 
and is figured in Vitruvius Britannicus. In Rutter’s time (1779) there 
was a park adjoining the garden, and he mentions the waterworks 
““which were made at great expense, were much neglected and going 
to decay.” Kip’s view of Dyrham Court, given in Atkyns’ history, 
provides an excellent idea of the size of the house, the extent of the 
grounds and Dutch-styled gardens as they appeared at the end of the 
18th century. Allowing for the defects in the perspective, the engrav- 
ing is considered to be very correct. In the picture is shown the 
waterworks, or canal, which supplied the house with water, and at 
the head of which stood a figure of Neptune. The old figure is still 
to be seen on the east side of the house on the summit of the hill 
where it formerly stood. 

The east front presents considerable architectural beauty and 
boldness in design. In addition to its fine entrance it is pierced with 
no fewer than 38 windows, many of which in the upper storey are 
ornamented with richly-carved heads. An open parapet extends 
the whole length. It is designed after the style of a balustrade, is 
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relieved at various points with elegant vases, and surmounted in the 
centre by a large eagle. The west front is.of much the same design, 
but is reached by a double flight of steps, which lead to a wide, flagged 
terrace with balustrade. The pediment over the entrance on which 
the balustrade design has been carried out is supported by brackets 
of elegant style and proportions; while the parapet on the roof, 
similar to that on the west front, has in the centre a figure of Mercury. 


The house consists of two oblong squares, the principal structures 
being connected by the spacious saloon. The interior contains apartments 
possessing many treasures, valuable pictures, books, and rare documents. 


The lofty and spacious rooms form one long suite opening into 
each other. The principal apartments on the ground floor are the 
hall, the saloon, the leather hall, the Diogenes room, and the white 
drawing-room. The saloon, in addition to the fine collection of 
pictures it contains, is rich in old-time furniture and works of art. 
The leather hall is so named because of the stamped Cordova leather 
which covers the walls. The Diogenes room takes its name from the 
fine Gobelin tapestry hanging from the walls. In the white drawing- 
room the furniture is white and gold. It is of interest from the fact 
that it was made by Gillow, the successor of Chippendale. The old 
bill giving the amount charged and paid for the suite in 1779 is in the 
possession of the present owner. 


The two grand staircases are massive, rich, and boldly carved, 
and over each and on the ceiling of the saloon, are paintings which 
came from Beckford’s house at Fonthill. On the second floor the apart- 
ments are equally interesting and attractive. The library contains many 
valuable books. Behind one of the bookcases is a doorway leading to the 
church. The balcony room is panelled in perfect style of the time of 
William III. It possesses a handsome ceiling and fine carving throughout. 
The tapestry bedroom is hung with beautiful tapestry depicting garden 
scenes, and contains a painted four-post bedstead over 200 years old. 


It was at Dyrham Park in the year 1651 that arrangements were 
made and carried out for Charles II., after his defeat at Worcester, 
to be removed from Abbot’s Leigh, where he was in hiding, to Trent 
House. Trent House formerly belonged to Gerard, the recusant, a 
name given to those who refused to take the Oath of Supremacy. 
Gerard was a relation of John Winter, the Royalist, who resided at 
Dyrham Park, his wife Frances being a Gerard. From the Gerards 
Trent House passed by marriage to the Wyndhams, and the latter 
family were in residence when King Charles stayed there. The house 
had several secret hiding places, and was considered a safe refuge 
for the fugitive king. From Trent House the King visited the 
Dorsetshire coast in the hope of finding a vessel in which to escape, 
but being disappointed, he was compelled to hasten back, and again 
take shelter in the home of Colonel Wyndham. 
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Manor House 

AT 

FARRINGTON GURNEY 


FARRINGTON GURNEY MANOR HOUSE. 


ITUATED on the eastern side of the village of Farrington 

Gurney is one of the most ancient manorial residences in 

the county of Somerset. Near the manor house stands the 

parish church, sheltered on the east by four lofty and aged 
elms. The fine old many-gabled manor house facing the main road 
on the south, and surrounded by quaintly-fashioned gardens and 
pleasant lawns, is particularly interesting by reason of its being one 
of the few ancient residences remaining which, with the exception 
of minor alterations essential to modern requirements, have remained 
as the builders left them. As seen to-day it presents the same 
characteristics as it did when it was erected in 1620, except that it has 
improved with time, and has been mellowed into beauty, and has 
acquired by age a colour which makes it appear more like a part of 
nature herself. 

Its history is a long and eventful one, dating back to the unruly 
days of the Conquest, when the Bishop of Coutances, in his impetu- 
osity and love for the fray, sallied forth with sword instead of .crozier, 
striking terror and dismay into the hearts of his enemies. To him 
the manor of Farrington Gurney was given, together with numbers 
of others, by the Conqueror. It was apparently let by the Bishop to 
Aselin or Acelin, the progenitor of the celebrated family of Perceval. 
Ascelin died in 1120, and his youngest son John seems to have 
inherited the manors of Farrington Gurney and Harptree during the 
lifetime of his father, and from the latter place he took the name of 
Harptree. 

John de Harptree left a son, William, who succeeded, leaving 
a son John. John’s son William, who inherited the property, was 
fined £100 (a large sum in those days) for trespassing in the King’s 
forest in Dorset in the reign of Henry II., and a similar penalty was 
imposed upon him by Richard I. before he was received into favour 
by that monarch. 

William de Harptree married Maud Oreas, a Norman lady, 
and left three sons, the eldest of whom married Eva de Gornacio or 
Gournay. By the union of the families of Harptree and Gournay 
the parish acquired the latter half of its name. Robert, the son of 
Eva, took the name of Gournay from his mother, and was summoned 
by his Sovereign to be in Bristol on the octave of St. Peter, well fitted 
with horse and arms to march into Wales. He is the reputed founder 
of the Hospital of St. Mark’s, now the Lord Mayor’s Chapel. 

Robert died in 1269, leaving two sons, the eldest of whom, 
Anselm, having done homage for his father’s estate, was certified by 
the jury to hold of the King in capite the manor of East Harptree. 
Anselm left three sons, John, Robert, and Thomas. Being unprovided 
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for, his father during his lifetime granted Thomas the manor of 
Farrington, to be held for ever by the annual payment of a rose to be 
rendered on the Feast of the Nativity of St. John Baptist. Thomas 
was also granted by his father in the same year the manor of English- 
combe under the service of twelve crossbow shot. He died soon 
after, leaving two sons, neither of whom succeeded, and in conse- 
quence of the older branch of the family becoming extinct, the manor 
of Farrington passed to Thomas, who was in the wars with Scotland 
in 1300, and was succeeded by his son Thomas. He was one of those 
entrusted with the custody of the unfortunate King Edward II., being 
involved in the subsequent murder of that monarch in Berkeley 
Castle. 

Thomas de Gournay, on the downfall of Isabella and Roger 
Mortimer, was obliged to seek shelter in a foreign land, and fled to 
the Continent, a price being placed upon his head. Eventually he 
was seized at Burgos in Spain, and ordered by Edward III. to be 
brought to England to take his trial, but either through the vindictive- 
ness of his captors or by secret orders he was executed on his home- 
ward-bound voyage. His estates were confiscated and the manor 
became Crown property, subsequently forming part of the Duchy 
of Cornwall. 

Whether a manor house existed at Farrington Gurney in early 
days is not known. The present old residence was built by Mr. 
Richard Mogg, a descendant of the de Gournays, of the Hungerford 
family of Farley Castle, and has been in the occupation of successive 
members of that ancient family for the past 300 years. The first of 
the family who resided at Farrington Gurney appears to have been 
John Mogg, who was born in 1615 and died in 1677, aged 62. He 
married Mary, daughter of John Moore, of Kilmersdon, Somerset, 
and had four sons and four daughters. He was succeeded by his son 
Richard, who died in 1689, and on the centre piece of the old monu- 
ment which once stood outside the church was the inscription :— 


“Here lyeth the body of Richard Mogg, Gent., 
who departed this life April 26th, 1689.” 


Come hither mortal, rest an eye, 

Go thy way, prepare to dye; 

Read here thy doom, for know thou must 
One day with me be turned to dust. 


Richard probably died without issue, for the property passed 
to his brother John, who was High Sheriff of Somerset in 1703. John 
was the father of Richard and Dorothy Mogg, the latter becoming 
the wife of Mr. Thomas Churchey, of Wincanton. 

The manors of High Littleton and Hallatrow anciently com- 
prised part of the estate of the Gournay family, but were afterwards 
annexed to the Honour of Gloucester, and were held of Gilbert de 
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Clare, Earl of Gloucester, by the service of one knight’s fee. In the 
reign of Edward III., Walter de Rodney held them, and in the 49th 
year of the same reign the Abbot of Keynsham, Sir Walter Rodney, 
and Maud Rafset were certified to hold a knight’s fee in the hamlet 
of High Littleton and Hallatrow. The manor was shortly after 
purchased by the Hodges family, of Dunkerton. The present owner, 
Captain Alan Douglas Eshelby, comes of a Yorkshire family of great 
antiquity, having held lands in Exelby—whence the name is derived— 
from 1070 to 1600. 

Farrington Gurney Manor House was built by Richard Mogg, 
son of John Mogg, at the beginning of the 17th century, a period 
when considerable alterations had been brought about in the general 
arrangement of large houses. The hall, which formerly was the room 
where the guests and retainers feasted, and on the floor of which they 
slept, has lost much of its importance, and is no longer used as a 
sleeping-place. The solar, which in earlier days was distinctly known 
as the lord’s room, was now increased in size, and often formed a 
drawing-room used by the ladies. | Bed-chambers were built over 
the hall, and fire-grates in the wall took the place of the open fire in 
the centre of the room, from which the smoke escaped through the 
blackened roof, and there was a general tendency towards additional 
comfort, and even luxury. 

External design depends almost entirely upon whether or not 
it has the power to delight the eye, and in looking which way one 
will at Farrington Manor, there will be little difficulty in arriving at 
the conclusion that it fulfils that capacity. The projecting south side 
and much of its walls are covered with foliage, whilst its four pointed 
gables, rising in graceful angles, two on each side of the porch, 
together with its mullioned windows, give it a pleasing appearance. 
The porch-room, as it is now called, was originally the main hall 
leading to the main staircase. Some of the walls in this room measure 
four feet in thickness. The drawing-room, on the south side, was 
formerly two rooms. A wide archway of polished oak, ornamented 
with carving representing the Tudor rose, gives access from one 
portion of the room to the other, and indicates the dimensions of 
the original two rooms. At the west end is a handsome fireplace, 
which was discovered walled-up by the late Mrs. J. G. Mogg. It is 
wide and well carved, and upon the front bears the initials R.M., 
with the initial E. immediately beneath. Quaint old dogs support 
equally quaint fire-irons in the wide space below. At the eastern end of 
the drawing-room there is another fine old fire-place; but this was 
imported from a neighbouring house. The ceiling is panelled, but 
low. 

The dining-room, on the south side, is a spacious apartment. 
The morning-room, on the north side, possesses a fine old ceiling, 
supported by immense oak beams. On the ground floor is the house- 
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keeper’s room; the kitchen, which was originally open to the roof, 
but has now bedrooms built over it; and the pantry and larder, above 
which is a bedroom intended for the butler and his wife. In the 
bakehouse old appliances for cooking still remain. A staircase from 
the servants’ apartments leads to what is now used as a box-room 
and to the attics. These attics, which are open to the tiles and rafters, 
were the sleeping rooms of the domestics. 

A range of bedrooms, varying in size, extends along the north 
and south sides of the house. One on the north side has an excellent 
fireplace ornamented with vine leaves and grapes, and a remarkable 
arched ceiling. A small, narrow apartment built immediately over 
the south porch might possibly have been used as a “ priest’s hole,” 
but it is scarcely probable. 

Curiously constructed and narrow corridors in the upper part 
give access to the grand staircase opposite the main entrance. The 
stairs, which are of oak, are protected by a black old oak banister with 
twisted rails. In the inner hall below are a number of oil paintings. 
Several are portraits of the ancestors of the family. From the inner 
hall a corridor leads to the butler’s pantry and wine cellars. 

An interesting feature of the inner hall is an ancient ‘‘ dower 
chest,’’ upon which is the date 1645. It is of oak, has a curious puzzle 
lock, and is strongly bound with iron bands. As testifying to the 
durability of English oak, it is remarkable that whereas the iron band 
on one side has been completely worn through, the oak which adjoins 
it is as good as ever. The chest is fitted with a set of drawers and 
measures about 4 feet by 2} feet. Dower chests were fitted with the 
necessary requisites comprising a lady’s trousseau, and were given to 
a girl on her marriage. 

There is another ancient iron chest in the outer hall which is 
reputed to have been captured from the Spanish in the Armada 
defeat. 

The interior of the Manor House contains much that is of 
interest. There is some good panelling in various parts, and the 
beauty of the dark beams of timber against the white plaster of the 
ceilings in some of the lower rooms is very effective. 

Over the projecting gabled porch on the south side of the house 
are the initials R.M., with the initial E. and 1637 immediately below. 
A little beneath are the initials M.M. and 1691. 

King George V. paid a visit to Farrington Gurney in 1909, 
when he was Prince of Wales, and took tea at the Manor House during 
his tour through the Duchy of Cornwall. 


HANHAM COURT. 


ANHAM Court, the residence of Mr. F. H. Stevens, stands 
in a retired and unfrequented situation in the parish of West 
Hanham, formerly known as Hanham Abbots, about three 
miles from the city of Bristol. The parish received the name 

Abbots from the fact that at one time it belonged to the Abbey of 
Keynsham, and was thought of sufficient importance for the Abbots to 
make it a place of occasional residence. 

Consideration of the past history of Hanham, which anciently 
formed part of the large manor of Bitton, and of which it was a 
dependency, carries the mind back to the remote days when it was 
a wild district, and when the Forest of Kingswood, which has now 
been obliterated, covered nearly the whole neighbourhood. 

Hanham was divided into two parts at a very early period, which 
were known respectively as East and West Hanham, the latter 
receiving the appellation of Hanham Abbots. At the time of the 
Conquest the whole of the manor was held by Earnulf de Hesding, 
who was succeeded by his son Robert, and subsequently by Salso 
Marisco, of Saltmarsh. The division of the manor had certainly taken 
place early in the 14th century, for in 1325 one part, which, so far as 
is known, was called West Hanham for the first time, by reason of its 
westerly situation, was in the possession of Salso Marisco. He sold 
his part in 1329 to William de la Green and John Bagworth, both of 
whom the same year conveyed it to the Abbot of Keynsham. The 
property continued in the possession of Keynsham Abbey until the 
latter was dissolved. In the reign of Queen Mary it was sold to Row- 
land Haywood, subject to a lease for 21 years to Ursula Gresly. In 
1556 it was again sold to John Lang, of London and Bristol, a wealthy 
cloth-worker, who had a residence at Fulham, where Queen Eliza- 
beth occasionally visited him. 

In 1633 Thomas Colston, of Bristol, bought it, and in 1638 sold 
it to Francis and Henry Creswicke, in whose noted but unfortunate 
family it remained for just over 200 years. In 1842 the property 
passed to Thomas White, of London. He died in 1869, when it was 
purchased by Mr. Edward Hancock, of Bath, who sold it soon after- 
wards to Mr. William Phelps, of Chestal, Dursley. About thirty 
years ago it was purchased by Mr. Philip Carlyon Britton, of 45, 
Bedford Square, London, and in 1923 it was sold by him to the present 
occupant, Mr. Frank H. Stevens. 

The date when the first manor house at Hanham Abbots was 
built cannot be determined, but it is certain that a residence of 
some description existed on the site of the present old mansion before 
the time of the Conquest. At any rate, Earnulf de Hesding lived 
at Hanham when Domesday was compiled. Little is known of the 
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records of the house until 1329, when its most interesting history 
commenced. In that eventful year it was conveyed to the Abbey of 
Keynsham, and the manor house, which before had been the private 
residence of the lords of the manor, was converted into the peaceful 
and secluded home of the Abbots of Keynsham. The advent of the 
monks at Hanham no doubt created important changes, not only in 
the parish, but also in the manor house. The way in which the 
old monks brought barren tracts of land, which were bestowed upon 
them, into cultivation, and the beauty they often evolved out of a 
scene of desolation, was simply wonderful. 

Apparently the monks of Hanham enjoyed a peaceful and un- 
interrupted tranquility in their pleasant home for over 200 years, until 
evil times fell upon it. Their Abbey at Keynsham was dissolved in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and their manor house at Hanham sur- 
rendered at the same time to the King. Abbot John, the last of 
the Abbots of Keynsham, was living at the manor house at the time, 
and so indignant was he at the unjust proceeding that he called his 
monks together, and, proceeding to an adjoining hill which overlooks 
the manor house, he pronounced a solemn curse upon the place. 
After the departure of the monks, the house was occupied by Ursula 
Gresley. 

The most famous family who resided in Hanham Court were 
the Creswickes, who took up their abode in 1638. The first of the 
family to reside there was Sir Henry Creswicke. He was a well- 
known merchant of Bristol, and a man of considerable importance in 
his time. The large house in which he lived in Bristol, and probably 
one of the finest in the city, was in Small Street. Sir Henry Creswicke 
was Mayor of Bristol in 1660, and was knighted by Charles II on 
September 5th, 1663. He had frequent lawsuits with his neighbour, 
Sir John Newton, of Barr’s Court, which were continued by his own 
and Sir John’s successors, concerning manorial rights. With the 
complications arising in connection with the boundaries, and respect- 
ing the rights of common, the cutting of wood in the Royal chase 
of Kingswood, and the digging of coal, there was an endless source 
of material for disagreement between two antagonists whose object 
appears to have been to ruin each other. 

Sir Henry was successful in his first lawsuit against Sir John 
Newton, and the result produced a strong feeling of hatred between 
the two families, ultimately leading to the utter ruin of the Creswickes. 
Sir Henry’s son, Francis, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Humphrey 
Hooke, merchant, of Bristol, succeeded, and it was during the life- 
time of Francis Creswicke that the misfortunes which ended so 
disastrously commenced. 

On the evening of a day in June in 1685 news was brought to 
Sir Francis that the Duke of Monmouth had arrived at Keynsham, 
and was on his way to Bristol. Sir Francis, desirous of obtaining a 
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view of the army, proceeded with his wife and family to the top of 
the hill on the east side of the manor house, for the purpose of 
ascertaining if the report were true, and to obtain if it were possible 
some visible proof of so unexpected an occurrence. As soon as he had 
reached the summit of the hill he was surprised to see the whole of 
Monmouth’s army, consisting of 1,000 horse and 10,000 foot, pre- 
paring to encamp for the night in the meadow called Sidnam, just 
below the hill. Presently Sir Francis walked towards the camp, and 
as he approached an officer rode up to him, whom he recognised as 
Tylye, of Bristol, an outlaw, who told Sir Francis he had returned 
to England to join Monmouth’s forces. On being asked by Sir 
Francis his reasons for joining, he took from his pocket a paper, 
which he handed to Sir Francis, entitled, “‘ Reasons for ye takinge up 
Armes.’’ Sir Francis returned the document to the rebel officer, 
who urged him to keep it, but Sir Francis told him he would not in 
the presence of so many of his neighbours. 

Servants of Sir John Newton had watched him, and informed 
their master. Shortly after Sir Francis was accused of giving assist- 
ance to Monmouth, and Colonel Jefferies, with two troopers was sent 
by the Duke of Beaufort with a warrant for his arrest. He was con- 
veyed to Gloucester Gaol, where he remained for two years, when, by 
the influence of friends and the testimony of Lord Grey, who was 
about to suffer death for the cause, and who proved to the satisfaction 
of the King that Sir Francis was innocent, he was given a free pardon 
for a crime he never committed. 

Sir Francis was again in trouble in 1704, when he quarrelled 
with General Robert Rochford, the Queen’s Attorney-General, in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Dublin. The quarrel ended in Sir Francis 
stabbing his adversary with a short sword. After serving nine years’ 
imprisonment for the offence he was released, but misfortune followed 
his steps. He died in 1732, aged 89, and was buried in Bitton 
Church. 

He was succeeded by his son, Henry Creswicke, who also had 
lawsuits with the Newtons. Henry Creswicke died in 1741, and was 
succeeded by his son Henry, who was a prisoner in London for many 
years for debt. He married Mary Dickenson, of Queen Charlton, 
and left two sons, Henry and Humphrey. The latter obtained the 
manor of Hanham Abbots of his elder brother, but never paid him, 
and he was imprisoned for fourteen years for non-payment. The 
property eventually became so heavily mortgaged that the successors 
of the family were unable to redeem it. 

The last of the family in England married Sarah Ann, daughter 
of George Burgess, the landlord of the White Hart Inn, Keynsham. 
He took his wife to Canada, where he led a respectable life, and 
died at a good old age. Representatives of this once distinguished 
and wealthy family are stated to be still in existence. 
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The surroundings of Hanham Court are picturesque, comprising 
many spots which have a beauty quite independent of the chief 
attractions—the house and little church themselves, the latter form- 
ing part of the building. On the west side of the house is a fine 
avenue of trees, the size and height of which denote considerable 
age. On the north is a large fish pond, so necessary to monastic 
buildings. Formerly there were four ponds, but one has disappeared. 

The house has been considerably altered, and its surroundings 
have undergone such extensive changes that it is almost impossible to 
Picture the scene as it appeared a few centuries ago. 

‘During the time that Hanham Court was held by the Abbots of 
Keynsham a survey was taken. In a record of that survey, which took 
place in 1431, in the reign of Henry VI., it is stated that “there is 
there a manor house built with proper offices, and with ponds, moats, 
and stews, an orchard called Court Orchard, with a barton and a dove- 
cote, which is worth by the year to let to farm 20 shillings.” One 
of the tenants named Richard held eight acres of land, for which he 
rendered annually at the feast of Easter one pair of gloves or one 
penny, and at the feast of St. Michael $lb. of cummin or 14d. 

The architecture of Hanham Court displays various styles. The 
present building forms two sides of a square, with central tower. 
The west wing, with the tower, is the oldest portion, and dates from 
Elizabethan times. This part of the house, both within and without, 
exhibits a handsome appearance. The stately tower, which is 
hexagonal, is pierced with small square windows and surmounted by 
a pointed hexagonal roof, beneath which peep out several weird- 
looking gargoyles with grinning faces. 

Entrance to the north side of the house is through a gateway 
which gives access to the courtyard, and beneath a depressed arch- 
way under the east wing the main entrance is reached. The great 
hall is still a beautiful apartment, but at one time it was much larger. 
It is panelled throughout, and formerly possessed a Tudor ceiling. 
The staircase at one time led from the hall, but the upper portion 
only remains, and this is still used. On the north side is a fine 
Tudor doorway with excellent carving. The screen, which is modern, 
was placed at the south side of the hall in 1850. 

The grand staircase, on the left of the entrance, dates from 1630, 
and is a handsome piece of work. The drawing-room is spacious 
and lofty, but has been completely modernised in character. In the 
porch, which faces east, there is an old door, black with age, but 
apparently as sound as ever. On the right of the archway is the 
library or justice-room, where offenders were formerly brought before 
the justice of the peace, and in this room was once an entrance to the 
church, which adjoins it. 

Other features of interest in the mansion are the peephole on 
the left side of the archway, by means of which those who sought 
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admittance might be observed from inside; the graceful oriel window 
on the north side of the house; a small square window facing west, 
which gives light to what is thought to have been the powder-room; 
and the wonderful old kitchens with their massive arches and low 
roofs are probably part of the original building. 

Apart from these interesting relics of bygone times and manners 
there is on the north-west side of the house a beautiful Norman 
barn with buttressed tower and massive walls. Few Norman barns 
now remain, but that standing at Hanham Court is a fine example in 
excellent condition. 

The 15th century church, which really forms part of Hanham 
Court, was probably originally erected in Norman times, and after- 
wards re-erected by the good monks who dwelt in the manor house. It 
contains several interesting features, and among them is the Norman 
pedestal piscina, with its fluted pillar and beautiful carving. 

On the north-eastern side of the church is an aged oak tree 
under which in 1687 King James II. partook of breakfast when he 
paid a visit to Sir Francis Creswicke after he had pardoned him for 
his unhappy entanglement in the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion. 


HARPTREE COURT. 


N the north-western slopes of the Mendip Hills, one mile from 

West Harptree and eight from Wells, lies the charming little 

village of East Harptree. In the upper portion of the village, 

almost hidden by majestic trees, stands Harptree Court, and 
near by is the parish church, containing much that is interesting, 
including a fine canopied tomb in the south porch to the memory 
of Sir John Newton, a former lord of the manor, who married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Anthony Poyntz, of Iron Acton. Sir John 
died in 1568. 

Shortly after the Conquest East Harptree was a place of some 
importance. The manor was granted to the Bishop of Coutances, 
who let it to Aselin de Perceval, the progenitor of the illustrious 
family of Perceval. Robert Lord Breherval, who had estates in Yvery, 
in Normandy, with his three sons came to England with the Con- 
queror. After the Battle of Hastings, Lord Breherval, probably on 
account of his age, returned to his home, where he entered the Abbey 
of Bec, and ended his days there. His three sons, Aselin, Gouel, and 
William, remained in England. Aselin, who in consequence of his 
fierce disposition was surnamed Lupus the Wolf, held the manor of 
East Harptree until 1120, and John, his youngest son, subsequently 
became Lord of Harptree. He it was probably who erected the 
famous Castle of Richmont, the remains of which are to be seen on 
the side of the hill not far from the village. 

The powerful Barons de Harptree made it their home for 
generations, and in the year 1138 Sir William de Harptree, who had 
vigorously espoused the cause of the Empress Maud, garrisoned his 
castle in her defence. King Stephen, who at that time was hurrying 
hither and thither endeavouring to quell the disturbances throughout 
the country, after having paid a visit to Bristol, marched to East 
Harptree for the purpose of subduing the Baron of Harptree. The 
garrison, hoping to surprise the King’s forces, made a rash sally in 
order to attack the rear of the enemy. Anticipating this, the King 
sent his cavalry to the gates of the castle, thereby cutting off the retreat 
of its defenders. The gates were then burned down by the Royal 
forces, and the King became master of Richmont Castle. 

The building was saved, and as late as the reign of Henry VIII., 
when Leland wrote his itinerary, it was partly in existence. The 
ancient historian says: ‘‘ There is a goodly Castelle at this Eastwoods 
called Richmonte, wher noble Gurney lay much. Yt is now defaced 
to the hard grounds, and Sir John Newton, now lord of it, hath made 
his House harde by it of the Ruines thereof upon the very place wher 
the Graunge of Richmonte Castle was in Gurney’s tyme.” 

This statement gives a clear account concerning the ultimate end 
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of this historic castle. Its stones went to supply materials to erect the 
mansion called Eastwood, the seat of Sir John Newton, before 
referred to. No doubt when first erected the castle of Richmont was 
built on the plan of the feudal fortresses of the day, and was a formid- 
able and imposing structure. 

In the reign of Henry III., Sir Robert de Harptree, who was 
descended from Sir John, was Lord of Harptree. He assumed the 
name of Gournay. The manor continued in the family of the de 
Gournays until the male line became extinct with the death of Thomas 
de Gournay, whose only daughter married Walter de Cadiest. 

The daughter of Walter de Cadiest wedded Philip, son of 
Richard Hampton, whose son Richard married Eglina, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Neville, the manor passing to the Neville family. Sir 
Thomas Hampton left a daughter, Lucy, who married Sir Thomas 
Newton, and in her right Sir Thomas Newton became Lord of Harp- 
tree. His son, Sir John, before referred to, was succeeded by his 
son, Sir Henry Newton, who died in 1599. Subsequently the manor 
passed to the Scroope family, and eventually to the Waldegraves, Earl 
Waldegrave, of Chewton Priory, being the present lord of the manor. 

The mansion stands on elevated ground overlooking on the 
north side a beautiful tract of wooded scenery and pleasant meadows. 

On the right of the lower gates is a pretty little lodge, beyond 
which the winding carriage drive ascends through groves, avenues, 
sheltered dells and lawns. Two large ponds on different elevations, a 
sparkling rivulet falling in cascades, and an ornamental bridge over 
which the drive passes complete a genuinely beautiful scene. 

The house consists of central block, with gabled extensions of 
excellent proportions on either side. The basement on the south 
side, which is on a level with the grounds, is bold and imposing, with 
pediment over the entrance supported by Doric columns. The north 
front presents a more picturesque appearance, the main portions on 
each side of the entrance being carried forward to form bays, and on 
the right and left of the bays a colonnade extends to the gabled ends. 

The Court was erected by a member of the Scroope family about 
1745. It is built in the Renaissance style, and forms a good example 
of its kind. Renaissance architecture first sprang into existence in 
Florence, and the contrast between early and matured Renaissance 
can be studied better in Florence than in any other city. The style, 
which was a revival of the ancient classic designs, exhibits elegant 
detail with graceful and always unobtrusive ornamentation. Com- 
paratively few domestic buildings are built in this style, and it is some- 
what uncommon to find examples in the county of Somerset. 

The interior of Harptree Court displays to better advantage the 
style in which it is built, and in all the apartments there is that 
delicate and refined decoration which is so intimately associated with 
the true Renaissance architects. 
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The first apartment entered from the south side is the hall on 
the right, a pleasant and spacious apartment displaying in a marked 
degree the Pompeian style. The Ionic columns supporting round 
arches under which delicate ornamentation is displayed, the arcading 
formed by the arches and the loftiness of the ceiling are its striking 
features. 

On the right of the hall is the lofty dining-room. Nearly opposite 
the entrance hall the main staircase leads to the upper apartments, 
and leading from the hall, on the left, is the study, a nice room with a 
good ceiling. Passages on the landing lead to the bedrooms, all of 
which are lofty, pleasant, and light. 

Few residences are more favoured as to situation than Harptree 
Court, for it lies in the midst of typical Mendip scenery. 
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HE village of Horton, 34 miles north-east of the quaint old 
“iy town of Chipping Sodbury, lies on the slopes of the Cotswold 

Hills. Two miles distant is Little Sodbury, which, by reason 

of its associations with Tyndale, the translator of the Bible, 
has alone bequeathed a legacy of world-wide interest ever to be 
cherished by Englishmen; Badminton House, the seat of the Duke 
of Beaufort, is within easy distance; Tortworth Park, the residence 
of the Earl of Ducie, lies to the north-west; while Berkeley Castle, 
the home of the Berkeleys, is only a few miles away. 

As a field for investigation and research respecting its past history, 
Horton affords an attractive subject, and those in search of the his- 
torical combined with the picturesque will find there ample scope for 
their energies. 

Ulf, the third son of Earl Harold, is the first recorded possessor 
of the manor. At the Conquest Ulf, who does not appear to have 
welcomed the Conqueror, and probably revolted against him, was 
banished and sent as a prisoner to Normandy. King William con- 
ferred his estates on Robert de Todini, his standard bearer. Robert 
de Todini left a daughter, Agnes, who had married Hubert de Ria. 

In 1125, according to Atkyns and other historians, Agnes gave 
the manor of Horton to the church of Sarum. In the “ Register of 
St. Osmund”’ is the following entry: “‘ Be it known to all, now and 
in the future, that Agnes, wife of Hubert de Ria, and their son Henry, 
gave to the church at Sarum the manor of Horton.’ St. Osmund 
was the second Bishop of Sarum, and completed the first Cathedral, 
which Herman, the first Bishop, had commenced. Osmund, Count 
of Seez, in Normandy, was a nephew of the Conqueror, and was the 
compiler of the well-known ‘‘Use of Sarum.” Horton was in the 
diocese of Worcester, and for this reason it was considered: expedient 
that it-should be under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Worcester, 
so in 1254 the manor: was exchanged for Potterne, in Wiltshire. 
William of York being Bishop of Salisbury at the time. 

There is no doubt that a church existed at Horton from very 
early times, for in 1150 a Robert de Bella-fago held the living, and 
he is the first prebendary of whom there is any record. He was a 
noted Oxford man and a writer of some distinction. His “‘ Versus de 
Commendatione Cervissia,’”? a poem on the excellence of ale, is still 
preserved in the original in the library of Cambridge. After his death 
his wife gave the advowson of the church to Sarum. This presenta- 
tion appears to have been the cause of some confusion to the various 
historians who have attempted to trace the descent of the manor, 
and with the exception of Fosbrooke they have thought that Horton 
possessed two distinct manors. This was not so. The whole, as a 
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prebend, was held first by laymen. It was subsequently held by 
resident prebendaries, and afterwards it passed into the hands of 
laymen again. 

In 1316 Richard de Abington held the manor of the Dean and 
Chapter, and he was succeeded by William Kayleway. Thomas de 
Bradestone next held it. His principal seat was at Winterbourne, 
where he spent most of his time when not engaged in naval or military 
duties. He died in 1360, and was buried at Winterbourne Church, 
where, within the manor chapel, may be seen the recumbent figures 
of Thomas de Bradestone and Agnes, his wife. 

Horton remained in the Bradestone family until 1476, when it 
once more passed into the possession of the Church, and was held 
by Robert Morton, who came under the displeasure of the King, 
when the manor was sequestered. In 1486 it was restored, and 
Christopher Baynbridge, a canon of Salisbury, became prebendary. 
In 1499 William Draglowe was presented to the living, and he was . 
succeeded by Master William Knight, Doctor of Laws, who rose from 
obscurity to great distinction. In addition to holding prebends in the 
Cathedrals of Lincoln, Bangor, and Salisbury, he was rector of two 
parishes. In 1541 he became bishop of Bath and Wells, and dying six 
years after, was buried in the nave of Wells Cathedral. He held 
the prebend of Horton for thirty years, and built the greater portion 
of Horton Court. 

Only one other prebendary was appointed at Horton after Dr. 
Knight was made Bishop, and he remained there for a short time. 
The manor was then given by Edward VI. to the Duke of Somerset. 
In 1552 the Duke was attainted and his lands confiscated. Horton 
Manor was then bestowed upon Sir Clement Paston, grandson of 
John Paston, author of the “‘Paston Letters.’”’ Sir Clement was a 
naval officer, and during an engagement with the French he was 
fortunate enough to take their admiral, Baron de St. Blanchard, 
prisoner. The admiral was kept at Caistor Castle, Yorkshire, until 
a ransom of 7,000 crowns had been paid for his release. His principal 
residence was at Oxneade Hall, Norfolk, where he chiefly resided. 
He died in 1597, leaving Horton Manor to his nephew, Edward 
Paston. It is doubtful if either Edward Paston or his uncle ever 
resided at Horton Court, but Edward Paston, a grandson of Edward, 
lived there for some years, and, dying at Horton in 1673, was 
succeeded by his son, William, who survived his father only three 
years. The manor then passed to John Paston, of Appleton, who, 
losing his Norfolk mansion by fire in 1707, took up his residence at 
Horton Court, and it became the family seat. 

At the end of the 19th century Horton was owned by Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards, G.C.B. He spent the last few 
months of his life at Horton, and was buried in the churchyard there. 
Admiral Richards spent large sums in the restoration of Horton Court, 
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probably saving it from ruin. The Court is now the property of the 
Hon. Mrs. Cyril Ward. 

A portion of the Court was erected in Norman days and the 
main part in early Tudor times. It probably stands upon the site of 
the home of Ulf, the Saxon thane, who would have his residence sur- 
rounded by the huts of his retainers, and close to the site of the present 
14th century church would probably be a little chapel built for the use 
of the lord, his family, and his dependents. The present manor 
house was never built as a fortified mansion, but has always been, and 
is still, a pleasant and substantial residence. 

The manor house was in a large measure erected by Prothonotary 
Knight, chief secretary to Henry VII., and that he frequently paid 
visits to his country residence and his prebend, called the ‘‘ golden 
prebend”’ (aurea proebenda) in old records, there is no doubt. His 
biographer, however, has entirely overlooked this fact, and his con- 
nection with Horton has been omitted. ‘‘ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,’’ 
referring to Tyndale and his associations with Little Sodbury, says, 
“Not far off dwelt a Doctor.’”’ Might not this have been Dr. Knight, 
of Horton, who was afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells? That the 
doctor built the greater portion of the house is plainly shown by the 
ornamentation on the fireplace in the hall displaying his shield of 
arms; over the main entrance on the west side, which also bears his 
shield of arms with other devices; and by the inscription engraved 
upon a stone over a fireplace in the hall. This was moved to a position 
over the stone carved fireplace in the present hall. 

WILHELMUS KNIGHT PRO. THONO TARIS ANO 1821. 

The oldest portion of the house is on the north-west side, and 
is in Norman style. This portion was originally one large apartment 
or hall, and is open to the roof. On each side of the room, and 
opposite each other, is a Norman doorway with chevron moulding. 
Two windows of Norman design in the north wall give light to the 
hall, and there was an open hearth. (A gallery stood at the west end 
approached by a winding staircase and was supported by a massive 
oak beam, but it was done away with some time ago). The old hall 
used to be divided into an upper and lower storey, and apparently 
was so dealt with for the purpose of converting the upper portion 
into a chapel. The roof of the chapel is exceptionally fine. During 
the occupation of the owners of Horton Court who succeeded Dr. 
Knight, religious sentiment ran high, and it was only under the 
greatest difficulty and at great risk that those who still adhered to the 
old form were able to perform their religious rites. Means were 
therefore adopted for protection in case of surprise. Secret chambers 
and secret passages existed in important houses built soon after the 
Reformation, and two at least are to be found at Horton Court. 
Though only one is actually visible, both can still be defined. One 
of them leads from the blue bedroom to the kitchen. 
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The west, or main entrance, is unique in design, and in addition 
to the shield and arms of Dr. Knight, is profusely decorated with a 
bountiful variety of ornamentation, apparently of foreign design. 
Not far from this entrance, and built into the wall of the Norman 
portion are two stones. One has carved upon it a Bishop’s mitre, 
below which is a shield bearing a cross. The other, which is well 
preserved, has an inscription which it is difficult to decipher with 
certainty. It is 15 inches by 12, and in the centre is a monogram 
representing T.L. In Old English letters above are the words, 
“*Taus tibi Christi,’ and in the bottom corners are the letters W. and 
B. Miss Hodges, in her ‘‘ Ancient English Homes,”’ has reproduced 
a rubbing of this stone, and after careful research, has come to the 
conclusion that the initials forming the monogram are those of 
Thomas Langton, Bishop of Salisbury 1483-94, and the letters in the 
corners are the initials of William Burton, the occupier at that time 
of Horton Court. 

The hall on the west side contains some fine panelling and a fine 
old mantelpiece, upon which are carved the shield and arms of Dr. 
Knight. The shield is supported by what are supposed to be angels. 
The smoking-room also contains some excellent black oak beams. 
On the right of the entrance hall is the drawing-room, measuring 42 
feet in length, and panelled in very fine Jacobean panelling. 

It is curious that in many of the doorways in the house cupboards 
have been so contrived that when the double doors are open the cup- 
boards are invisible. Leading from the drawing-room is the morning- 
room. A doorway at the north end of the dining-room leads to 
passages, and thence to the pantry and servants’ hall. In the servants’ 
hall is a 16th century fireplace which has been defaced by numerous 
letters scratched upon it. 

At the south side of the lawn is a “‘loggia,”’ the only example 
of the kind in the neighbourhood, and it is supposed to have been 
built as an ambulatory. It is 50 feet long, and consists of a range of 
Tudor arches, with high wall at the back and a roof. Upon the back 
wall are several large medallions representing in carved stone the 
heads of four Roman Emperors. 
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N the quiet and picturesque little village of Iron Acton, ten 
miles from Bristol, stands one of the most interesting and 
historic manor houses in the neighbourhood. Iron Acton 
Court is a fine old relic of departed glory. At the present time 
it bears little resemblance to the once magnificent and noble mansion 
built and occupied for many centuries by its ancient and powerful 
lords. A considerable portion of the house itself, with its fixtures, 
has entirely vanished. The portions that remain, however, are of 
great interest, while its associations with the past make it valuable 
both from an historical and also an archeological point of view. 

The parish of Iron Acton was formerly known as Irene Acton, 
and derives its name from ac, the oak. It was a township with a 
plentiful supply of oak trees, where iron ore was found. Old records 
show that it consisted of two manors, Acton Ilgar and Iron Acton, 
with the hamlet of Latteridge, or, as it was once spelt, Laddenridge. 
Nothing appears to be known of the early history of the place, and, 
with the exception of the notice in Domesday Book which states 
that Algar or Ilgar held one of the manors, there is no mention of 
the place until the 14th century, when the Poyntz family made their 
first appearance there. 

The Poyntz family have had a long and illustrious line of 
ancestors, and one branch of the family flourished at Iron Acton for 
many generations. Their name originally appears to have been 
Pons or Poncius. Pons is said to have been a cadet of the house of 
Eu, and allied to Rollo, Duke of Normandy. They both accom- 
panied the Conqueror in his expedition to England, and a descendant 
of the Pons or Poyntz family held Tockington Manor under the 
Lordship of Gloucester. One of the family, Hugh Poyntz, married 
Helenisia, daughter of William Malet, lord of Cory Malet, in 
Somerset. The son of Hugh Poyntz, Nicholas, described as of Cory 
Malet and Tockington, first married a Zouche, of Harringworth, by 
whom he had a son, and to him he left the Cory Malet property. 
As his second wife he married Matilda, cousin and heiress of Sir John 
Acton. 

Sir John Acton died in 1314, and John Poyntz, son of Sir 
Nicholas Poyntz, succeeded to the Iron Acton estates, which had been 
held by the Acton family since the Conquest, and also upon the death 
of his mother to the remaining family estates. In due course John 
Poyntz was knighted, and became Sheriff of Gloucestershire in 1363. 
He died in 1376, and was buried in the Parish Church at Iron Acton, 
where a recumbent figure of a mail-clad knight probably represents 
him in effigy. He was succeeded by his son Robert, who at the time 
of his father’s death was only 17 years of age. In 1380 he came of 
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age, and did homage for his lands, and in 1397 was Sheriff of Glou- 
cestershire. He erected the fine memorial cross in the churchyard. 
His first wife was Anne, of whom little is known. His second wife 
was Katherine, elder daughter and co-heiress of Sir Thomas Fitz- 
Nicholl, of Hill and Nympsfield, in Gloucestershire. Robert died in 
1439, and was buried in the Poyntz Chapel at Iron Acton. 

When the church was restored, in 1879, the vault beneath the 
Poyntz Chapel was opened, and the coffins of Sir Robert and his two 
wives were among others of the family. Sir Robert was succeeded 
by his son Nicholas. Maurice, his brother, according to Sir John 
Maclean, who wrote a history of the Poyntz family, was a matricide, 
and murdered his mother, Katherine, subsequently paying the penalty 
with his life. Sir Nicholas married first Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Edward Hill, of Harescombe, and secondly Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Henry Hussey, of Hastings, who was a famous knight, and who 
had fought at Agincourt in 1415. John, the son of Sir Nicholas by 
his first wife, succeeded, but little is known of him. His children, 
however, seven of whom he left, were notable. He died about 1467, 
when his eldest son and heir was but 17 years of age. Another of his 
sons, Thomas, served as “‘ Esquire for the King’s body ”’ at the baptism 
of Prince Arthur, son of Henry VII. Bessie Poyntz, a daughter of 
Sir John, was nurse to the infant Prince, the son of Henry VIII. by 
his first wife, who only lived a short time. 

Sir John Poyntz was followed by his eldest son, Robert, after he 
attained full age. He also was a noted man, and in 1483 was “‘ Esquire 
of the body of Edward IV. at his funeral. He was created Sheriff of 
Southampton by Richard III.; but he had little regard for that 
monarch, and renounced his allegiance some time after. He became 
a strong supporter of the Earl of Richmond (afterwards Henry VII.), 
who made him a Knight Banneret on Bosworth Field, after the death 
of Richard, who was slain in battle on August 22nd, 1485. Sir Robert 
Poyntz continued in high favour with his new Sovereign, who loaded 
him with important and lucrative appointments. 

The King in 1486, while on his way to Bristol, visited Sir Robert 
Ponytz at Acton Court, and dined with him in the great hall. Sir 
Robert was one of the Knights Bachelor in attendance at the Corona- 
tion of Elizabeth of York, Queen of Henry VII. His popularity 
increased and his worth was recognised by Henry VII. to the end of 
his reign, and the favours shown to Sir Robert Poyntz by that monarch 
were continued to him by Henry VIII. He became Chancellor and 
Councillor to Queen Catherine, and, with his son, Anthony, who had 
already been knighted, was summoned to attend the King to meet 
Francis I. on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

Sir Robert married Margaret, daughter of Sir Anthony Wood- 
ville, Earl Rivers, who had been tutor to Edward V. At the 
Instigation of the Duke of Gloucester, who had been nominated by 
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the late King on his death-bed as Regent, Sir Anthony Woodville was 
beheaded at Pontefract Castle on June 25th, 1483. Immediately before 
his execution he had appointed his son-in-law, Sir Robert Poyntz, 
as one of his executors. Sir Robert died in 1520, and directed that 
his burial should take place in the Gaunts’ Church in Bristol. 
Anthony, Sir Robert’s son, succeeded his father in 1520. He was a 
naval captain, and engaged with the fleet sent against France in 1522. 
In 1523 he was in command of an English fleet ordered to protect 
the western coast. He also had custody of Kingswood Forest. In 
1535 he was succeeded by his son, Sir Nicholas III., who was present 
at the baptism of Prince Edward, and was also a naval commander. 
He sat in Parliament as burgess for Cricklade in 1555, and married 
Joan, the youngest daughter of Thomas, fifth Lord Berkeley, of Yate 
Court. 

This marriage was intended to heal the sores which had long 
existed between the two families, but instead it had an adverse effect. 
Sir Nicholas, whose portrait is among the drawings of Holbein at 
Windsor Castle, died in 1556. Sir Nicholas IV. followed his father in 
succession in 1556, but he took no part in public affairs. In 1574, at 
Iron Acton, he entertained Queen Elizabeth on her journey from 
Greenwich. Sir Walter Raleigh, who had lately returned from one 
of his adventurous voyages, paid a visit to Acton Court in 1580, bring- 
ing with him the new-found herb called ‘“‘tobacco.”’ It is claimed 
that tobacco was first used in England at Acton Court, but it is also 
suggested that it was Sir John Hawkins who first brought it to this 
country in 1565, while others give the credit to Sir Francis Drake. 

In 1586 Sir Nicholas Poyntz died, and the property passed to his 
son John, who married four times and had ten children. Robert, the 
son who succeeded him, was of a different type from his ancestors, 
and was given to great display and improvidence. He was created 
knight on the accession of Charles I. in 1625, and was Sheriff in 
1637. By extravagance in building and other needless and reckless 
expense, he impoverished the estate, and commenced the ruin of one 
of the most illustrious families in England. 

Sir Robert died in 1666, and the estates passed to his son John, 
who was knighted in the same year. John married Ann, a descendant 
of Sir Julius Cesar, but left no issue. He was buried in the Poyntz 
chapel in Iron Acton Church, and upon the wall above his last resting- 
place there hangs the conventional helmet, a portion of a leather sur- 
coat, and a spur, which were carried at his funeral. 

With the death of Sir Robert Poyntz the senior branch of the 
family became extinct, and the manor, which had been in their 
possession for three and a half centuries, passed by will to Dame Ann 
Poyntz. After a series of sales it came into the possession of Major 
Castle, and from him it passed to Miss Castle. 

Were it possible to reconstruct Acton Court in the mind’s eye 
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in all its early strength and beauty, what an additional amount of 
interest would be attached to the present old house, which is but a 
remnant of the former immense pile! The house faced east and west, 
with north and south wings. The wings have disappeared, and the 
central part only remains. It was originally built in the 14th century, 
rebuilt in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and extensively altered in the 
time of Charles I. On the gable at the west side, placed high up, is 
a tablet, upon which the date of 1642 has been carved, showing the 
year when the last alterations were completed. The old house was 
erected on the site of the ancient house of the Actons, and no doubt 
was built in accordance with the general style of noblemen’s mansions 
of the period, and, like most moated houses, would have a strong 
wall within the moat defended by a gateway, with portcullis, and 
probably a square tower for men-at-arms. Outside the moat would be 
the farmyard, orchards, gardens and fish-pond. Judging by the area 
which the building covered and from the traces still existing, there 
is little doubt as to their purpose and importance. 

A fine old gateway on the west side, built in the time of 
Charles I., forms the present entrance to the courtyard. Upon the 
archway, which is supported by a high wall of stone work, is some 
excellent carving. It consists of three panels with hood moulding, 
surmounted by a gable. In the spandrils of the arch, carved in low 
relief, are the Poyntz arms—a clenched fist issuing out of clouds, with 
oak leaves and acorns. Although this gateway was placed where it 
now stands in the 17th century, it is of late 14th century or early 15th 
century date, and corresponds in design with the memorial cross in the 
churchyard erected by the first Sir Robert Ponytz. The original gate- 
way was probably taken down and re-erected by the third Sir Robert. 
The view of the house from the courtyard is bare and uninviting. 
Lofty chimney-stacks of good design relieve the plainness of the front 
in some measure, and under the great central stack an arched door- 
way leads to a flagged hall, having a similar doorway at the west side 
opposite. Passages from the hall lead through an ancient doorway on 
the right to the kitchens and offices, and a quaint doorway on the left 
gives access to the passage leading to the chapel and room adjoining. 

The chapel is stated to be the oldest portion of the existing 
building and contains a handsome 15th century window with excellent 
tracery. It is now blocked up on the inside, but its original beautiful 
design and stonework remain in situ. 

A square tower stands in the south-west corner on the west side. 
This ancient structure, which is stated to have led to the guard-room, 
or a place in which prisoners might have been safely lodged, is reached 
by a gloomy spiral stairway with solid oak steps. 

Panelling is to be seen in several of the rooms and in various 
parts of the house. One of the bedrooms on the north side has some 
fine panelling on one side, and there are several quaint and interesting 
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old doors in the upper part of the house. The dining-room upstairs 
was originally a large and handsome room, but it is now divided, and 
part of it forms a bedroom. The banqueting hall still remains, but it 
displays but little of its former glory. In fact, the whole house is so 
altered that it is difficult to picture the old scenes or locate the position 
of some of the apartments as they appeared in their days of splendour. 
The old buttery hatch still remains in the wall of the hall connecting 
the kitchen and buttery with the hall according to ancient usage. 

Many traces of the moat are distinguishable on the west side 
and the large fishpond, minus the water, with the stonework for outlet 
and inlet, is still plainly visible. Part of the old boundary wall stands 
on the south-east side, and one of the original watch towers, although 
somewhat dilapidated, is still to be seen in the corner of the wall. 
It contains a fireplace and was capable of accommodating several men. 

Many interesting outbuildings surround the house, which has 
been used as a farmhouse for many years. 


Hy, % 


KING’S WESTON. 


ING’S WESTON, situated four miles from Bristol, obtains its 

appellation from the fact that it was anciently a demesne of 

the Crown. The manor was granted to Robert Fitzharding, 

ancestor of the Berkeley family, by Henry II. Through 
marriage by one of the Berkeley family this portion was alienated, 
but subsequently it again became part of the Berkeley estates by 
purchase. In the reign of Elizabeth Sir William Berkeley sold King’s 
Weston to Sir Edward Wintour, who disposed of it to Humphrey 
Hook, alderman of Bristol. In 1679 Ald. Hook sold it to Sir Robert 
Southwell. 

Sir Robert was described as a person of great worth and ability, 
and came from a notable family in Norfolk. His grandfather, 
Richard Southwell, was eminent in the reign of Henry VIII. and was 
constituted by him one of the overseers of his last will. Robert, his 
son, of Kinsale, in Ireland, married Helena, daughter of Robert Gore, 
by whom he had a son, Robert, born in 1635. Sir Robert Southwell 
was one of the clerks of the Privy Council to Charles IJ. in 1664. He 
successfully carried through several delicate negotiations with foreign 
countries during the reign of William III. and was appointed principal 
Secretary for Ireland, which position he held until his death. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward Dering, of Kent. 

In 1679 Sir Robert retired from public life and spent ten years at 
his newly-acquired mansion at King’s Weston. The Revolution, 
however, caused him to resume his former activities, and he returned 
to public life. He died in 1702 and was buried at Henbury, where a 
monument to his memory is placed in the church. His son, Edward, 
who was a member of the Irish Bar, succeeded him, and also became 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and represented Rye in the English Parlia- 
ment in 1707. 

In 1836 King’s Weston became the property of the grandfather 
of the present owner, Dr. Napier Miles, who purchased it from Lord 
de Clifford. 

During Sir Edward Southwell’s residence at King’s Weston great 
alterations were undertaken and the whole fabric was rebuilt. The 
original structure, an engraving of which is given by Kip in Atkyn’s 
history of Gloucestershire, was supposed to have been in the Tudor 
style and was U-shaped, but nothing of special interest now remains. 

Sir Edward, on succeeding to the property, appears to have 
decided to erect a residence designed to suit his own taste, so he 
sought the advice and service of Sir John Vanbrugh, the noted 
dramatic poet and architect, who at that time was engaged in building 
Blenheim and Castle Howard, and no doubt, as correspondence still 
in the possession of the present owner shows, he was responsible for 
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King’s Weston. He died, however, before it was completed. Van- 
brugh’s name is often associated with buildings of a ponderous 
character, and Dr. Evans’ satirical epitaph on this famous architect, 
part of which is as follows, is well known :— 


‘* Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.’’ 


If heaviness may be applied to some of Vanbrugh’s buildings 
King’s Weston is not among them. It certainly presents a substantial 
appearance and a solidity ensuring protection and comfort, rather 
than heaviness. It was the first building in that style to be erected in 
the locality. The south front displays an imposing elevation, and is 
enriched with Corinthian pilasters with pediment above. The west 
front is somewhat plain in design, but the east front is handsome, with 
rusticated design beneath a small pediment at the base. The arrange- 
ment of the chimneys is ingenious, all being built into one square. 
This method of treatment dispenses with numerous unsightly stacks, 
which in some buildings mar the skyline. Facing the east front and 
at some distance up the sloping garden is the rusticated banqueting 
loggia designed by Vanbrugh, while another but smaller loggia stands 
at the end of the terrace. 


The great staircase in the Oak Hall is one of the features of the 
house, and is a masterpiece of carpentry. It dates from 1719, and is 
so constructed as to appear as if almost hanging without supports. 
The niches in the arcading of the walls are ornamented with paint- 
ings representing statues and urns. Over the handsome chimney- 
Piece is a fine portrait of General Sir William Napier, grandfather 
of the present owner. The entrance hall, a delightful apartment, 
decorated in delicate tint with white mouldings, and possessing a fine 
ceiling, was re-decorated to accommodate the series of Tufton and 
Rockingham portraits which adorn the walls, and which are its chief 
attraction. These pictures came into the possession of the Southwell 
family in 1745 on the death of Lord Rockingham, 

Leading from the entrance hall is the drawing-room, possessing 
solid mahogany doors and family portraits. The saloon, a pleasant 
light apartment, contains a valuable carved mirror by Grindling 
Gibbons. The dining-room, the library and the music-room are all 
interesting. The last-named, the sanctum of the owner of King’s 
Weston, is a small but delightful apartment admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it is assigned. The blue landing above the stair- 
case has a good panelled roof lighted by nine lights, while the niches 
in the arcading around contain paintings similar in design to those 
in the oak hall below. 

The grounds surrounding the mansion are exceptionally fine and 
well cared for, and the views from the roof, look which way one will, 
are magnificent, and have been described as the best in the district. 
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For its landscape beauty in the 18th century, it is stated, King’s 
Weston was one of the sights for visitors to Bath. 

In 1688 William III. was entertained at King’s Weston by Sir 
Edward Southwell, when on his way from Torbay to London, and 
stayed there for one night. 

King’s Weston is an interesting and stately mansion, embosomed 
in forest trees and charming surroundings. Its style of architecture 
is of particular interest as being planned by the most noted architect 
of his day. 
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KINGWELL HALL. 


INGWELL Hall lies on the right of the road leading from 

Clutton to Timsbury, at the extreme edge of the parish of 

High Littleton, a quiet village nine miles from Bath and 

twelve from Bristol, and until recently famous for its coal- 

mining industry. The village, which adopted the prefix name of High 

to distinguish it from other Littletons in the county of Somerset and 

elsewhere, is an ancient place, possessing some picturesque spots and 

several pleasant residences, among which is Rugburn, the old manor 

house. It is one of the most ancient homes in the parish, and is erected 

in a retired position overlooking a wide tract of true Somerset scenery, 

while the little Parish Church on the side of the road, amid fine old 

trees, gives to the scene that touch which so advantageously sets off a 
typical English country village. 

The manor of Littleton, with that of Helgetrey (now spelt Halla- 
trow, and forming part of the parish), was at the time of the Conqueror 
the property of the Bishop of Coutances. At the beginning of the 
13th century it was held by the family of Gournay, of West Harptree, 
but at the end of that century it was annexed to the Honour of 
Gloucester, so called because originally it was the personal property of 
the King. John le Sore, of Backwell, was lord of High Littleton and 
Hallatrow in the reign of Edward II., holding the manors under Gilbert 
de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, by the service of one Knight’s fee. Sub- 
sequently they belonged to Walter de Rodney, who was succeeded by 
his son Richard. Towards the end of the 14th century the Abbot of 
Keynsham, Sir Walter Romsay, Knight, and Maud Bassett were 
certified to hold a Knight’s fee in the parishes of High Littleton and 
Hallatrow. After the dissolution, in 1534, of Keynsham Abbey, 
whose Abbots up to that time had retained their portion of the 
manor, the property comprising the original manors seems to have 
been divided, for in later years it was owned, probably by purchase, 
by William Gore-Langton, of Newton St. Loe, and Jacob Mogg, of 
High Littleton. 

The mansion known as Kingwell Hall stands in a secluded spot 
nearly a mile from the Church. Built in Renaissance style of archi- 
tecture by the late Capt. Scobell, R.N., M.P. for Bath, in or about 
1820, it is planned with considerable taste, and displays a picturesque 
variety both in design and ornament. 

The building has been a preparatory school for boys since 1921, 
the present headmaster, Mr. Sydney L. Allan, M.A., having come 
to Kingwell in 1925. Only a limited number of boys is taken, but 
they could not be at a more delightful spot for their schooling, the 
mansion with its wonderful old-world atmosphere and lovely un- 
dulating park, striking a note of repose and beauty that is rarely 
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The builder of Kingwell Hall came from a very ancient family 
whose ancestors date back to the 13th century, and preserved by the 
family are rolls of canvas many yards in length showing their pedi- 
gree. Originally the family was named Scobbahull, or Scobhull, and 
was seated in Devon. Several members at various times received the 
honour of knighthood and were among the distinguished men of 
Devon. Thomas de Scobbahull was Sheriff of Devon in 1291-2-3. 
Another member of the family filled the same office in 1321, and Sir 
Robert Scobbahull was Sheriff in 1327; while Sir Thomas, who married 
the daughter of Sir Roger Prideux, served as Sheriff in 1369. A 
George Scobell, son of John Scobell, a descendant from the 
Scobbahulls, of Nutcombe, Devon, sold that estate, and settled at 
Penryn, afterwards removing to Penzance. He died in 1796, and left 
four sons—George (who became vicar of Tancreed, in Cornwall), 
John, Peter Edward, and Aaron. Peter Edward, the third son, 
succeeded. He became a doctor of medicine, and married, first, in 
1783 Hannah, only daughter of John Sanford, of Penzance, and, 
secondly, Jane, only child of William Skey, of Falfield, Gloucester- 
shire. By his first wife he left two sons—Edward, who became vicar 
of Turville, Bucks, and George Treweeke, who was a captain in the 
Navy and resided when at home at Kingwell Hall. He was High 
Sheriff in 1863, and M.P. for Bath in 1851. John, the second son, 
married Hester, the younger daughter of Charles Savage, of Midsomer 
Norton, and died without issue in 1860. John, the third son, 
succeeded, and married Elizabeth, the daughter and co-heir of 
William Land, of Hayne House, Tiverton, Devon, and left two sons 
and four daughters, and Barton Land, his eldest son, succeeded at 
Kingwell Hall. He was a lieut.-colonel 3rd Brigade Cinque Ports 
R.A. In 1874 he married Henrietta Valiant, daughter of James Blyth, 
of Woolhampton, Berks. Lieut.-colonel Scobell died in 1913, and left 
three sons and two daughters: George Barton, Henry Barton, Walter 
Barton, Ada Mary, and Dorothy Katherine. George Barton, the 
eldest son, succeeded. He married in 1903 Catherine Anna Bucknall, 
daughter of the late M. G. Knapp, D.L., J.P., of Lindford Hall, 
Bucks. He died in 1920 leaving a daughter Margaret Anna, and was 
succeeded at Kingwell Hall by Walter Barton. 


The main front of Kingwell Hall, which faces east, is orna- 
mented with a bold portico supported by six round pillars. Over the 
doorway is a shield bearing the arms of Scobell, and beneath it is the 
family motto, ‘‘In Deo Salutem.”’ 


The house is square in plan, with a wing on the north-west side, 
and an extension on the west side forming the billiard-room. A wide 
lawn sweeps round three sides of the house, and from the edge on the 
south and east enchanting views of the hills and dales, which slope 
down in various directions, are obtainable. 
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Beautiful as are the surroundings, and imposing as is the 
exterior of Kingwell Hall, the interior is not void of interest, for 
within its wall are the remains of one of the best private collections 
of paintings to be found in the county of Somerset. 

The front door of the mansion, upon which is a massive brass 
knocker representing a lion’s head, leads into the stone entrance hall, 
and thence into the oak hall. Nor is the oak hall the only part of the 
house adorned with paintings, for numerous pictures, many of which 
are of more than ordinary merit, hang from the walls of the stone hall 
and dining room. Among the pictures still hanging in the mansion 
are: The Holy Family, by Coello; Prodigal Son, by Bassano; Duke 
of Buckingham and Duke of Montrose, both by Sir Peter Lely; 
Judgment of Paris, by Guercino; Landscape, by Zuccarelli; 
Gentleman, by Gainsborough; Shipping, by Vandervelde; 
William III., by Kneller; Peacock, by Houdicrouter; Dutch Ships, 
by Vandervelde; The Young Pretender. 

On the left of the oak hall is the large library, now the head- 
master’s study, with French windows leading out to the south lawn, 
from which magnificent views are obtained of the surrounding country, 
culminating in the Mendip Hills in the distance. 

The Black-and-Gold Room is on the right of the Study. It con- 
tains French windows leading both on to the south lawn, and also into 
the conservatory on the west side, and possesses a fine ceiling. On the 
walls are two enormous mirrors enclosed in magnificent gilded frames. 
Adjoining the Black-and-Gold Room is the small breakfast room, 
now used as a lounge, from which a corridor leads into the apartment 
known as the justice-room, now the boys’ library, where magisterial 
business was transacted. This apartment contains an elaborately 
carved mantelpiece. Above the shelf on the right and left are 
emblazoned upon shields the arms and quarterings of the Scobell 
family, and between the shields on either side is a figure with arms 
folded. Around the shields and in the intermediate space is elegant 
scroll work and other ornamentations, while below the shields and 
above the Tudor rose forms a conspicuous ornament. A corridor on 
the left of the justice room leads into the billiard-room, which forms 
an extension on the west side of the house. This room is now the 
boys’ playroom. At the far end a small theatre has been erected in 
which the boys present various plays. Behind the stage is a fireplace, 
carved in stone, bearing the initials of the late Colonel Scobell, the 
four initials being so formed as to represent a whip, a curb chain, 
stirrups, and a horn. 

On the left of the stone hall is the dining-room. Again a fine 
ceiling may be seen, from which hangs a very handsome old crystal 
chandelier. This has been fitted with electric light and is a fine sight 
when lit up. The room is a veritable gallery of pictures. On the 
other side of the stone hall is the Staff Common Room, while a 
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passage leads to the old kitchens, servants’ hall, laundry, and stables. 
Adjoining the stables is a fine open-air swimming bath, which Mr. 
Allan installed in 1928. The bath, which is constructed of reinforced 
concrete, is in thorough keeping with the rest of the buildings. 

The most charming features of Kingwell Hall are its rustic sur- 
roundings, its splendid situation, and its wealth in fine old paintings 
and portraits. 
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KNOLE PARK. 


MONG the many beautiful old homes in England, Knole Park, 
in the parish of Almondsbury, may justly claim to be excelled 
by none for beauty of situation. As the name implies, the house 
stands on a hill, but even from the summit of the historic emin- 

ence upon which this fine old mansion is erected its high altitude is not 
fully realised, and it is not until it is seen from the vale below, or, better 
still, viewed from the far end of the long avenue of chestnut trees on 
the west side, that a true impression is gained of its lofty position. 

In its earliest history Almondsbury was one of the selected spots 
occupied by the Romans, and was particularly suited for defensive 
purposes owing to its commanding position overlooking the whole of 
the vale of the Severn, which at that time was considerably wider, 
and covered a large portion of what is now fertile meadows. The 
parish and neighbourhood of Almondsbury are teeming with traditions 
of old-time lore. If some of the interesting stories relating to its past 
history are partly the result of imagination, it is a fact established 
beyond doubt that the Romans, who built several fortifications on the 
Gloucestershire side of the river, had a stronghold or camp on the spot 
where Knole Park now stands. 

As early as the eighth century the large parish belonged to the 
Kings of Wessex, and was included in the Hundred of Berkeley. In 794 
Alkmond or Ealkmond, son of Eufu, King of Wessex, and father of 
King Egbert, was provincial King of Kent, and was the owner of lands 
in the neighbourhood. Tradition here steps in with the interesting 
statement that Alkmond built a church at Almondsbury, and was 
buried there, and that the parish from these circumstances took its 
name. No records, however, have been discovered to justify the 
assertion. When Domesday was written the parish was described as 
Almondesburie, or Almondes Court, a place of assembly. 

In the 12th century the manor of Almondsbury was given by the 
King to Robert Fitz-Harding, who in 1148 founded the Abbey of St. 
Augustine (now the Cathedral) in Bristol, and endowed it with several 
manors, among which was that of Almondsbury. It continued 
the property of the church until the dissolution of the Abbey, in 
1540, when both the manor and the advowson of the church were given 
by the King to Sir Miles Portridge, who does not appear to have borne 
a very good character, and is stated to have either ended his days on the 
scaffold or to have committed suicide. After the death of Sir Miles, 
Henry VIII. gave the manor to Sir Arthur D’Arcy, one of his favourites. 
About this time the advowson of the church passed into the hands of the 
Bishops of Bristol, and is still in their gift. In 1567 Thomas Chester, 
son of William Chester, Alderman, of Bristol, purchased the manor. 

The family are able to trace their ancestors in direct descent from 
about the year 1400. The earliest recorded member was Henry 
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Chester, who was Sheriff of Bristol in 1470, and was one of the Bailiffs 
of the city in 1456, when Queen Margaret of Anjou visited Bristol in 
Royal state. He was a man of considerable importance in his day. 
Dying in 1470, he was buried in All Saints’ Church, Bristol, near his 
pew before the great crucifix. His widow founded a chantry in All 
Saints’ Church after his death for the benefit of the souls of her late 
husband, herself, and her three children. 

John, eldest son of Henry Chester, was Bailiff of Bristol in 1476, 
and Sheriff in 1487. His son, William, was an infant when his father 
died in 1489. He became a wealthy merchant, and was Sheriff of 
Bristol in 1522, and Mayor in 1537 and 1552. Brought up as a Catholic, 
he appears to have had but little zeal for the Reformed faith, and in 
1539 was denounced by one of the fanatics as ‘‘ that double knave 
William Chester, for sometimes he is with us and sometimes with the 
knaves; but he shall be a long knave for it, and his wife a foolish drab, 
for she is the enemy of God’s word.” 

In the religious disturbances which occurred in Bristol in 1549 
William Chester showed great courage and tact, and mainly through 
his efforts the riots were quelled. He was returned M.P. for Bristol in 
1555, in the reign of Queen Mary. William Chester died in 1558, and was 
buried in St. James’s Church, Bristol, leaving as his heir his son James. 
His second son was William, ancestor of the Chesters of Barton Regis 
and London, and his third son, Thomas (all by his first wife, for he mar- 
ried twice) was ancestor of the Chesters of Knole Park. Thomas Chester 
was a noted merchant of Bristol, and by his business ability and energy 
became the most distinguished member of the family. He was made 
Sheriff of Bristol in 1559, M.P. for that city in 1567, and Mayor in 1569. 

Mr. Robert Edward Chester Waters, B.A., a barrister of the Inner 
Temple, in his ‘‘ Genealogical Memoirs of the Families of Chester,” 
gives an interesting account of a projected enterprise by the merchants 
of Bristol in 1577. The writer says that Thomas Chester, who was at 
that time High Sheriff of Gloucestershire, was one of the four 
merchants of Bristol who subscribed £25 each to the second voyage of 
Martin Frobisher to the East Indies in order to find the North-West 
Passage. Frobisher returned in September, 1577, with his ship, the 
Ayde, laden with 130 tons of what was considered rich gold ore, but 
which subsequently turned out to be not worth the cost of refining. 
Frobisher made a third expedition the following year, with no better 
results. He brought home with him a family of Greenlanders, con- 
sisting of a man, his wife, and one child. The writer goes on to say 
that they were described as savage people, clothed in stags’ skins, wear- 
ing no other garments, and eating raw flesh. The man brought with 
him his boat, which was made of skins. On October 9th, 1578, he 
entertained the citizens of Bristol by rowing this boat up and down the 
river, and while in his boat he killed with his dart a couple of ducks. 
Afterwards he returned to the shore and carried away his craft on his 
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back. This display given by the Greenlander was, the writer says, 
witnessed by Thomas Chester and his friends. 

Thomas Chester was a considerable benefactor to the city of 
Bristol. He died in 1583, and was buried at St. James’s, Bristol. 
William Chester, his only surviving son, succeeded. Thomas II., his 
son, succeeded, but was under age when his father died, and his ward- 
ship was purchased by Samuel Backhouse. 

It was during the lifetime of Thomas II. that the Civil Wars were 
devastating the country, and in consequence of the loyalty he dis- 
played in the Royal cause the Governor of Bristol issued a warrant 
“to seize the cattle of Thomas Chester and convey them to Bristol.” 
The House of Commons subsequently fined him £1,000, which was 
duly paid. He died in 1653, leaving a son, Thomas III., who became 
a Justice of the Peace. The latter’s son, Thomas IV., succeeded in 
1686, and by his marriage with Anne, daughter of Sir Samuel Astry, 
of Henbury, the alliance between the two families originated. 

Thomas Chester V., son and heir of Thomas Chester IV., 
succeeded. He was elected M.P. for Gloucester in 1727, and was 
returned unopposed in 1734 as Knight of the Shire. Upon his death, 
which took place in 1763 without issue, his property passed to his 
niece, Elizabeth Lucy Chester, who married Sir William Cann. 
Elizabeth died in 1725, leaving an only daughter, Elizabeth Chester 
Cann, who wedded in 1742 Thomas Master, Esq., M.P. for Cirencester, 
son of Thomas Master, Esq., of the Abbey, Cirencester. Thomas 
Master, the son and heir, died before his father, and the Chester estates 
passed to a nephew, Col. William Chester-Master, of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, whose son Thomas, a Major in the 2nd Dragoon Guards, died 
during his father’s lifetime unmarried. Thomas’s sister, Jane, succeeded 
to the Cirencester property, but, dying unmarried in 1862, the estate 
passed to her sister, Lady Carteret, who lived only six months after, and 
upon her death the Cirencester and Knole properties were again united. 

Richard Master, the second son of Thomas Master, was a major 
in the 24th Regiment of Foot. By his wife, Isabella Frances, daughter 
of Colonel William Egerton, of the Royal Horse Guards Blue, he 
brought into the family the right of quartering the Royal arms. Major 
Master left five sons, the eldest of whom, William Chester-Master, on 
the death of his uncle, Thomas, in 1823, succeeded to Knole Park and 
the Chester estates. He was lieutenant-colonel in the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, and was one of the Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber. 
In 1863, on the death of Lady Carteret, he inherited The Abbey, 
Cirencester, and the remainder of the family estates. He died in 1868, 
and was succeeded by his son, Thomas William Chester-Master, who, 
in February, 1899, was succeeded by Colonel Thomas William Chester- 
Master, who died in 1914. His eldest son, Col. R. Chester-Master, 
who succeeded, served in the Boer War and was Chief Constable of 
Gloucestershire till his death in 1917. He was killed in action while 
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commanding the 13th Battn. K.R.R.C. in France, August, 1917. The 
estates then passed to his eldest son, W. A. Chester-Master, Esq., who 
sold the house and a great part of the property in 1920-21. Knole 
Park was bought by a Mr. Holman, who sold it again, after living 
there a few years, to Mr. Curtis, of Westbury-on-Trym, who turned 
the house into two semi-detached dwellings. He also turned the old 
stables and the old farm buildings each into a house. 

Knole Park is stated to have been built in about 1570. The most 
conspicuous feature is the high octagonal tower standing on the east 
side, which is probably the oldest portion of the house, and at one 
time stood independently. Originally it had a doorway at the bottom 
on the outside, but it has long since been walled up. It is stated that 
the tower was erected as a lookout over the Severn, and apparently 
there could not have been found a better position for the purpose. 
The hall was a picturesque old room with smaller hall beyond, contain- 
ing good stone Tudor doorways and an ancient buttery hatch. It 
contained among many other objects of antiquity a large number of 
family and other portraits, including those of the second Earl of 
Bridgwater, the third Duke of Portland, who was twice Prime Minister, 
and Colonel William Egerton, of the Horse Guards. 

At the east end of the hall a beautiful old Tudor doorway led to 
the Brown Hall. A doorway in the Brown Hall led to the buttery 
hatch, and thence to the kitchens, and on the right is the square tower, 
the staircase of which led to the upper rooms of the house. At the 
bottom of a flight of stone steps near the buttery hatch is a small dark 
room known as the “‘ Bishop’s Cellar.”” The apartment received its 
appellation in consequence of Bishop Grey having secreted himself 
there when he fled from his palace in Bristol in 1831. The Bishop had 
preached in the Cathedral, but owing to the desperate state of the 
city and the peril in which he was placed he made arrangements to 
leave in the afternoon. It was his intention to drive to Almondsbury, 
and thence to cross by the Old Passage, at Aust, into Wales. News 
reached Almondsbury that Bishop Grey was on his way followed by 
a large and unruly mob. Thereupon the owner of Knole Park not 
only prepared to give shelter to the fugitive Bishop, but also made 
preparation to defend himself against the pursuers. He armed all his 
household and those capable of carrying arms with old muskets 
brought from the wars, and stationed them round the park ready to 
give battle to the rioters. Bishop Grey, however, outstripped his 
pursuers, and was safely secreted in the cellar. 

Knole Park possesses unusual attractions. Its architecture is of 
various periods, but the main portion is in the Tudor style. Its stately 
old tower imparts to it an air of considerable grandeur. Through force 
of circumstances it is no longer in the hands of those who once loved it. 
It still retains, to a certain extent, its quiet dignity, owing to the fact 
that the site is unique and the exterior has been very little changed. 
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LANGFORD COURT. 


N the eastern side of Wrington Vale, and situated one mile from 
( Burrington and about one and a half from Churchill, is the 
pleasant little village of Langford. Langford and Upper Langford 
form two hamlets, both crossed by a brook which divides the 
parishes of Burrington and Churchill. Langford lies on the old posting 
road from Bristol to Exeter, and much of its old-world charm remains. 
No part of the county of Somerset presents more attractive 
scenery than the district around Langford. A short distance away, 
and extending to the east and south-west, the diversified hills of 
Mendip rise in bold or hazy outline. Within easy distance is Black- 
down, the highest point in the immediate neighbourhood. On the 
western side of this there is an ancient encampment, which, according 
to tradition, contains a large treasure hidden beneath the ground, 
for a well-known local rhyme says: 


““If Dolbyrie digged were 
Of gold should be the share.” 


Other places in the county have a similar reputation of possessing 
great treasure, but whether the story of Dolbury is doubted or not, 
ochre and calumen have been worked there. 

When Domesday was compiled Langford, Burrington, and Row- 
berrow formed one manor and belonged to Earl Harold. In the 
reign of Rufus the manor was given by the King to Glastonbury 
Abbey, and at Burrington was probably erected the church which 
served the two places. This would be a much earlier building than 
the existing church at Burrington, which apparently dates from about 
the end of the 12th or beginning of the 13th century. The manor 
remained the property of the Abbots of Glastonbury, who also 
possessed the important manor of Wrington, until the dissolution of 
the Abbey, when it was granted to Sir William Capel. From the 
Capel family Langford was conveyed in 1590 to John Allot, who in 
1597 sold it to William Kenn. From the Kenns the property passed 
by purchase to the Creswicke and Jones families, and subsequently 
in the same way to the late Colonel Llewellyn. 

Standing on the east side of the village, Langford Court is a 
picturesque building dating back to Elizabethan times. 

A local tradition states that the original building was a hunting 
box of the Earl of Essex (temp. Elizabeth). The first owner men- 
tioned in the title-deeds (1590, 33rd of Elizabeth) was Giles Hoby and 
his wife, Elizabeth, who was a daughter of Lord Thomas Powlett, 
of Cossington, in the county of Somerset, and the Lady Anne, his 
wife. Elizabeth is believed to be a descendant of the celebrated 
Marquess of Winchester (temp. Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth), whose wife was a daughter of Alderman Sir William 
Capel. This would seem to connect Langford Court with the Essex 
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family were it not for the fact that the family name of the Earl of 
Essex at the time of Queen Elizabeth was Devereux, and not Capel. 
The connection, however, between Langford Court and the Capel 
family seems not improbable, for in 1652 Sir Edward Capel, Humfry, 
and Roger Capel were trustees of a Lord Capel as parties to a deed 
connected with Langford Court property. 

Hoby and his wife Elizabeth sold the manor of Langford, other- 
wise called Whatman’s or Whatley’s Brent, in 1590, to John Allot, 
Lord Mayor of London; and in 1597 John Allot disposed of it, as 
before stated, to Edward Kenn, of Hutton, Somerset. In 1636 Edward, 
son of the before-named Edward, sold it to Francis Creswicke, of 
Hanham Court and Small Street, Bristol, merchant, Mayor of Bristol. 

The first mentioned Creswicke is one Roger, who left two sons, 
Francis and Godfrey. Francis, the elder, married Ann, daughter of 
Antony Nichols, of Morton Henmarsh, Gloucestershire. Their 
second son, John, succeeded his father at Langford Court. Francis 
Creswicke was a Bristol merchant, Sheriff of Bristol in 1628, Mayor in 
1645, a zealous Royalist, and Master of the Merchant Venturers in 
1643. He died in 1649, and was buried at St. Werburgh’s Church, 
Bristol. Latimer (Annals of Bristol) says that Charles I., with his 
two sons, the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, arrived at Bristol 
on August 3, 1643, and took up his residence in the mansion of the 
Creswicke family in Small Street, which stood on the site of the 
present Post Office. Henry, the eldest son of Francis Creswicke, was 
Mayor in 1660, and was knighted by Charles II. on the occasion of 
the visit of the King and Queen to the city. Francis was succeeded 
by his second son John, who married as his second wife Elizabeth 
Nevil, sister of Chief Justice Sir Edward Nevil. John Creswicke left 
three daughters by his first wife, the eldest of whom, Elizabeth, mar- 
ried Cadwallader Jones, of Cameley, Somerset. Their eldest son, 
John Jones inherited Langford Court from his grandfather, John 
Creswicke. John Jones married Elizabeth Clarke, daughter of Edward 
Clarke, of Chipley Park, near Wellington, Somerset, by his wife Mary 
Jepp, heiress of Sutton Court, Somerset. Edward Clarke was Comp- 
troller to the Royal Household in the time of William and Mary; 
and his wife, before her marriage, when Miss Jepp, accompanied 
Queen Mary to Holland. 

John Jones was succeeded at Langford Court by his son Edward, 
who married Mary Musgrave, whose daughter, Elizabeth, married first 
John Withers Sherwood, and afterwards the Rev. Thomas Sedgwick 
Whalley, D.D., the builder of Mendip Lodge, in the parish of 
Churchill. Dr. and Mrs. Whalley sold Langford Court to the Right 
Hon. John Hiley Addington, brother of the Prime Minister, Lord 
Sidmouth. Mary, daughter of John Jones, married John Somers, of 
Nempnett, who resided at Regilbury Court. From them descended 
Dr. Somers, of Mendip Lodge, whose son, Thomas, by his marriage 
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with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Williams, of Honeycombe, Corn- 
wall, left one son, Benjamin Edward, and two daughters, Mary 
Blanche and Rose Elizabeth, the eldest of whom (Mary Blanche) 
married the late Colonel Llewellyn in 1866, and soon after their 
marriage they bought Langford Court from the Addington family. 

Langford Court was purchased by the late Sir George Wills soon 
after the death of Col. Llewellyn, and is now owned by his son, Sir 
Vernon Wills, who has lived there since 1919. 

Rutter, when speaking of Langford Court, says that “it was 
probably built in the style of that age (Elizabethan) but was greatly 
modernised by the late Dr. Whalley, and is now thrown open to a 
well-wooded park and pleasure grounds.”’ It is uncertain whether 
Dr. Whalley or Mr. Addington made the alteration. 

Langford Court has not only an excellent and imposing exterior, 
but it also possesses a fine interior. The main entrance faces south. 
That the house has been greatly altered is evident from its present 
appearance. A few relics still remain, however, in its architecture, 
both within and without, to justify its claim to antiquity. 

Over the south doorway is a tablet upon which is engraved the 
following inscription :—‘“‘ Christe casas intra mecum donec ccelos 
intrem tecum.” Translated it reads: “‘Christ enter thou my house 
with me. Until I enter heaven with Thee.”’ 

The south doorway leads into the hall, which is a spacious apart- 
ment containing a good Adam mantelpiece. Part of the original 
mantelpiece is, however, hidden by another one of carved stone, on 
which is a representation of dragons, which was copied from a house 
at Axbridge. On the left of the hall is the morning-room, which is 
panelled throughout. 

On the right of the hall is the dining-room, with an excellent 
ceiling. On the south side of the dining-room is the beautiful drawing- 
room, containing an elegant cornice. Leading from the drawing-room 
is an ante-room corresponding with that adjoining the morning-room, 
and forming the ends of the letter E on the plan of which the original 
house was built. From this room it is said that John Jones and Elizabeth 
Clarke effected a runaway marriage, the lady riding on a pillion. 

A passage on the north side of the hall leads to the oldest portion 
of the building. On the left is an ancient window, which at one time 
probably formed part of the outside of the house, and is thought 
to have been used for the distribution of alms. Following the passage, 
the pantry is reached, and beyond are the kitchens. These rooms display 
a quaintness which denotes their age, and in contemplating their archi- 
tecture the original plan of the house is in some measure ascertained. 

Langford Court in some form or other has existed for nearly 400 
years.. Its grace and beauty have not departed with advancing years, 
and it still enjoys the honour of being one of the ancient, as well as 
one of the most pleasant, homes of England. 
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LEIGH COURT. 


T a short distance from the pleasant, undulating road which 
leads from Bristol through Abbots Leigh on to Easton-in- 
Gordano, and thence to Portishead, stands the imposing 
mansion known as Leigh Court, displaying in its classic style 

of architecture much that is elegant and attractive. 

The quiet little village of Leigh, to which the prefix Abbots was 
added to distinguish it from other places bearing the same name, is 
an ancient and interesting place. From very early times Abbots 
Leigh has been associated with ecclesiastical matters, as indicated by 
its appellation, which is accounted for by the fact that the manor at 
one time belonged to the monastery of St. Augustine in Bristol. At 
the Conquest the manor was given to the Bishop of Coutances. Upon 
the death of the Bishop, Rufus granted the manor to Robert Fitz- 
Hammon, from whom it passed to his daughter Mabel, wife of Robert 
Earl of Gloucester, who in right of his wife possessed the estate. 
Robert sold the manor of Leigh to Robert FitzHarding, who in 1148 
bestowed it, with several others in the neighbourhood, on the Abbey 
of St. Augustine which he had founded in Bristol. Leigh remained 
in the possession of the Abbey until the dissolution of the monastery 
in 1538. Abbot Morgan Williams, who was the last of the Abbots, 
was granted by the Commissioners the manor house at Leigh, with 
garden, orchard, and 20 loads of firewood, together with a pension of 
£80 per annum. 

After the surrender of the Abbey it passed to Paul Bush, the 
first Bishop of Bristol, and afterwards by grant of Edward VI. to Sir 
George Norton. Owing to the failure of male heirs in the Norton 
family, the property passed by marriage to the Trenchard family, 
who held it until early in the 19th century, when it was purchased 
by Mr. Philip John Miles, whose successor, his son Philip, was 
subsequently created a baronet. Sir Philip was succeeded by his 
son Cecil. Cecil died without issue, and the manor passed to his 
uncle, Sir Henry Miles, Bart. In 1916 Leigh Court came into the 
possession of the late Rev. H. N. Burden, of Clevedon Hall, and 
Warden of the National Institutions for Persons requiring Care and 
Control, and has been, and still is, in use since then as one of the 
National Institutions. 

Leigh Court stands nearly on the site of its historic predecessor, 
the ancient home of the Nortons. It was erected in the Classic style, 
with large porticos and massive pillars, and exhibits that bold and 
substantial appearance which constitutes the prevailing features in 
large domestic residences of the Hanoverian period. It was built by 
Philip John Miles, about the middle of the 19th century, to take the 
place of the ancient court. Though young in age, the court is famous 
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for at least one historic and interesting event, for it was there the late 
King Edward, when Prince of Wales, was entertained in January, 1884, 
by Sir Philip Miles. 

At the time of the Royal visit Leigh Court was famous for. the 
excellent and valuable collection of pictures it contained. Stanley 
Hutton described it as ‘‘a truly magnificent collection of old masters, 
which would have graced the palace of an Emperor.’” Among them 
were Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and French masters. This collection, 
the same writer says, was sold at Christie’s in 1884. Agnew secured 
£20,000 worth for himself, and one picture, a Claude, ‘‘ The Sacrifice 
of Apollo,” fetched 5,800 guineas. 

The plan of Leigh Court is square. The north, west, and south 
fronts are relieved by stately vestibules, with porticos supported by 
Ionic pillars standing on raised terraces reached by a flight of stone 
steps. The porticos give a dignified and palatial appearance to the 
respective fronts, and considerably counteract the otherwise rather 
plain and set appearance of the building. Considering the degradation 
into which both ecclesiastical and domestic architecture had fallen 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Leigh Court may be 
considered, if not a truly picturesque type of an English gentleman’s 
country residence, certainly as free from many of the most glaring 
faults so often found in buildings erected at the period when it was 
built. 

The grand entrance is on the south side. A large doorway leads 
into the outer hall, which is a spacious apartment. The principal 
rooms constitute one long suite, opening from one to another. From 
the outer hall the great hall is reached. This apartment, unlike the 
ancient halls of the fourteenth century, is placed immediately facing 
the main entrance. A handsome staircase with carved balustrade 
extends from the floor on each side to the apartments above. The 
roof, which is extremely lofty, is a handsome piece of work. It is 
dome-shaped and panelled, and each panel is filled with glass of tinted 
colour. The great hall of Leigh combines every feature which contri- 
butes to one of the finest examples of a modern banqueting-hall in the 
neighbourhood. 

A doorway on the north side of the great hall leads into the 
saloon, the floor of which is inlaid in parquet design with handsome 
pattern, and from the ceiling hangs an elaborate chandelier. The 
ceiling of the drawing-room, on the right of the saloon, is illuminated 
in gold and other tints, and on the south side is a handsomely- 
decorated mantelpiece. The room is lighted by large windows on the 
north side. From the drawing-room the library is reached. It 
extends along the east side of the house, and is a long, spacious room 
with panelled ceiling. 

The morning-room on the right of the outer hall has a painted 
ceiling and other artistic decorations. The large dining-room, on 
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the left of the saloon, also has a painted ceiling similar to that in the 
morning-room. 

Though the present Leigh Court may be lacking in historical 
interest, it must not be forgotten that a former Leigh Court was in 
existence and occupied nearly the same site as early as the 16th cen- 
tury. For many years the old Court was the residence of the Norton 
family, to whom, it is said, the manor was granted in the reign of 
Edward VI. 

At a short distance from the present mansion, on the left of the 
carriage drive, is the bowling green, and on the edge of the green are 
still to be seen the remains of the old home of the Nortons. The 
relics consist of little more than a fragment of the wall, with one or 
two windows still remaining. Probably the house was erected in the 
latter part of the 16th century, although the existing windows have an 
appearance of a somewhat later date. Other isolated blocks of 
masonry in a semi-ruined condition in the vicinity of the green are 
supposed to have been connected with the old Court. 

Of the distinctive character of the ancient building there is no 
precise record, but it may be safe to conjecture that it was a mansion 
exhibiting the recognised features of the Tudor period. Apart from 
legendary history, Leigh Court of the past is doubly attractive in that it 
figures in the annals of English history at a time when the fugutive 
King Charles was seeking food and shelter from those whom he could 
with difficulty distinguish between friend and foe. 

In 1657 Charles II., who had taken refuge at Boscobel, decided 
to attempt an escape into Wales. Disguised and accompanied by a 
trusty follower, Richard Penderell, he started from Boscobel after 
night set in, hoping to find some means of crossing the Severn. 
Obstacles, however, prevented the achievement of his plan, and it was 
decided to seek shelter at Madeley Court. On arriving at Madeley, 
Mr. Woolfe, the owner, met the King, and informed him that two 
companies of militia were in the town and that he dare not give him 
shelter in his house, and the only place of safety would be in his 
barn beneath his corn and hay. There Charles and his faithful 
companion spent the night and next day, when they retraced their 
steps to Boscobel. It was at Boscobel he spent a day up in the famous 
royal oak, and was afterwards secreted in a chamber behind the 
Squire’s bedroom. From Boscobel the King went to Moseley Hall, 
where he had a narrow escape. About this time Lord Wilmot went 
from Dyrham Park, the seat of the Blathwayt family, to Abbots Leigh 
to make arrangements for the reception of the King, prior to his 
escape to Trent House. 

The King was disguised as a serving-man, and in that capacity 
he was to take his mistress, Colonel Lane’s daughter, to the home of 
her cousin, Mrs. Norton, at Leigh Court. The journey took three 
days to accomplish, and all went well until Bristol was reached, when 
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the horse upon which the King and Miss Lane rode lost a shoe, and 
a smith was employed. The King asked the smith if there was any 
fresh news. ‘“‘ None,’ replied he, “‘since the beating of those rogues, 
the Scotch; but I do not hear that that rogue, Charles Stuart, has 
been taken yet.’’ The King answered by saying he thought “‘ that 
rogue ought to be hanged’’—a reply which caused the smith to 
pronounce him an honest man for saying so. 

No vessel could be found in Bristol in which escape was possible, 
and while inquiries were being made the King narrowly eluded his 
pursuers, and it was only by the presence of mind of the cook that 
he was not captured. 

A party of soldiers entered Leigh Court, where the King was 
waiting. The cook, seeing his danger, threw an old coat over him, 
and vigorously set about basting him with a ladle for neglecting, 
like King Alfred of old, his duties in not attending to the cooking 
arrangements. The block of wood on which the King stood while he 
received his feigned punishment was in after years split up and sold 
by auction. The King’s identity was not known to the Nortons when 
he arrived at Leigh Court, and he passed as Will Jackson, a tenant’s 
son of Colonel Lane, and was supposed to be in ill-health. He was 
given a private room for his use, and spent two days at Leigh Court. 
Although not recognised by the family, the butler is said to have 
known him. 
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LITTLE SODBURY. 


HE pleasantly-situated and historic old mansion known as 
Little Sodbury Manor House, lies on the western slopes of 
the Cotswold Hills, in the village of Little Sodbury, two 
miles from Chipping Sodbury. At the back or south-east 
of the house the hill rises in steep ascent, and upon the summit 
towards the south is the celebrated Sodbury Camp. This fine example 
of Roman skill in fortification and protection is stated by Tacitus, the 
Roman historian, to have been one of several which Publius Ostorius 
constructed in order to prevent the incursions of the Welsh, and to 
more readily control the district on the English side of the Severn. 

Sodbury Camp, covering an area of twelve acres, is surrounded 
by a deep ditch and double aggee on the north, east, and south sides, 
while the side facing west, owing to the natural protection afforded by 
the steep hill, has no aggee. The camp was surrounded by a larger 
enclosure, or “‘ cattle fort,” and was entered by a wide opening on the 
east side, and a smaller one on the west side. It is stated that the 
Saxons made use of this fortress, and entrenched themselves there 
previous to their victory under Cealwin, at Dyrham, when the British 
suffered a crushing defeat. Edward IV., when on his way to Tewkes- 
bury, where on May 4, 1471, he totally defeated the Lancastrians, 
halted and encamped with his army on Sodbury Camp. The ancient 
fortification occupies a very commanding position near the old ‘‘Port- 
way” which led from Bath to Cirencester. 

Until 1858, the old parish church stood on the side of the hill 
behind Little Sodbury manor house. It was erected on a terrace, and 
was dedicated to St. Adeline, the only church in England dedicated 
to that saint. St. Adeline is supposed to have been in some way 
associated with the cloth-workers of the Netherlands. Owing to its 
inconvenient position and lack of a graveyard the church was pulled 
down, and a new one, corresponding to the original, was built, and 
also dedicated to St. Adeline, in the lower part of the parish. 
This reason for its removal does not, however, seem justifiable. 
Nothing now remains of the old church save the south doorway, which 
is still standing in its original position between two venerable yew 
trees, said to be over 600 years old. 

The old church was remarkably small, with nave and one aisle 
in which was the handsomely carved pew of the lord of the manor. 
There being no graveyard it necessitated taking those for interment 
to Chipping Sodbury. Some portions of the old church were used 
when erecting the new edifice, and the old bell, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘“‘ God save the Queen and send us peace, A.R., 1707,’ still does 
duty in the new church. 

The manor of Little Sodbury when Domesday was compiled 
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was, together with Chipping (meaning market) and Old Sodbury, in 
one large estate. It was then the property of the Bishop of Lissaux, 
in Normandy, and was held of him by one Hugo Mammot. After- 
wards it passed to the families of Clare, Despenser, and Warwick. In 
the reign of Henry III. Bishop Jordan held the manor and granted 
common pasture to the burghers of Chipping Sodbury. Richard 
Foster died seized of it in the reign of Henry VII. He had joined 
hands with one Thomas Moore and his wife in levying a fine of the 
manor and of the advowson of the church to John Walsh, of Olveston, 
who had wedded his daughter. 

In the 15th century the house was owned by the family of 
Stanshaw, of whom little is known, and it was not until the time of 
John Walsh that its real history and interest commenced. 

John Walsh was an important person, and when William, 
Marquess of Berkeley, alienated the Berkeley Estates for the purpose 
of depriving his brother, by his will he appointed John Walsh 
receiver, and Sir Robert Poyntz, of Iron Acton, as steward. John 
Walsh died about 1542, and was followed by his son, Sir John Walsh. 
Sir John was a man of considerable distinction, and was champion to 
Henry VIII. at his Coronation. He was Sheriff of Gloucestershire in 
1526-7, and again in 1535-6. He won the favour of his Sovereign, 
who bestowed upon him the adjoining manors of Chipping Sodbury, 
and Old Sodbury, and he died seized of all three in 1546. Maurice, 
his son, inherited the property. 

An awful calamity befell Maurice when, in 1556, a terrific 
thunderstorm broke over the manor house, killing one of his children 
while they were all seated at dinner, and so seriously injuring the 
remaining six and their father that several died a few weeks later. 
Two of his sons, however, escaped the catastrophe, Nicholas and Henry. 
Nicholas succeeded, and married Mary, daughter of Sir John Berkeley, 
of Stoke Gifford. Upon his death, which took place in 1577, the 
property passed to his son Henry. Henry was killed in a duel with 
Sir Henry Wintour, and was succeeded by his cousin Walter. Thomas 
Stephens purchased the property in about 1602. Thomas Stephens, 
who came from Eastington, was Attorney-General to the two young 
Princes Henry and Charles, and his descendants held Little Sodbury 
Manor for over 100 years. In 1728, Robert Packer, of Donington 
Castle, became the owner. His daughter Elizabeth married Dr. David 
Hartley, the author of ‘‘ Observations of Man.”’ The estates afterwards 
passed to the Hartley family, who subsequently removed to Lyegrove, 
near Badminton, taking with them from the house a fine old fireplace 
and various other stone work. 

The mansion for some few years after the departure of the Hartley 
family, declined in importance, and reached the lowest stage in its 
history. It was let as a farm house, in which hapless vocation it 
remained for some time. In 1919 Baron F. de Tuyll, a stepson of the 
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late Duke of Beaufort, purchased the property, and he has completely 
restored it. After its many vicissitudes it now stands a delightful relic 
of antiquity and a beautiful example of a gentleman’s residence. In 
saving it, probably from destruction, Baron de Tuyll has converted it 
into a delightful home suited alike to his position and to its venerable 
associations. 


Little Sodbury manor house stands in a district singularly rich with 
historic mementoes. Celebrated as the house is for its picturesqueness 
and ancient claims, it perhaps derives its highest interest from being for 
two years the home of William Tyndale, the translator of the Bible, 
whose imposing monument stands so prominently on Nibley Knoll, only 
a few miles distant. It was there, says the Rev. A. Demaus, in his 
biography of Tyndale, he ‘‘ was first introduced to the realities of life 
outside the walls of the University, and was in his native county of 
Gloucester, almost within sight of the spot where he had spent years of 
his childhood.” The birthplace of Tyndale is uncertain. Some main- 
tain he was born “‘ about the borders of Wales,’’ while others give the 
honour to North Nibley. 

The early years of his life, however, are involved in uncertainty, 
At an early age he was sent to Oxford, and afterwards entered Mag- 
dalen Hall; but of his University career there are no reliable records. 
From Oxford he removed to Cambridge, and in 1521 for some un- 
known reason he ended his academic career and obtained employment 
as chaplain to Sir John Walsh and tutor to his children. As tutor 
and chaplain he was in high favour with his master, who, being a 
man of distinction, was visited by the neighbouring clergy, and it 
was on these occasions that Tyndale confronted their opinions with 
his own. 

Sir John Walsh lived to see the tragic end of his former chaplain, 
whose eventful career after quitting Little Sodbury he doubtless 
followed with the keenest interest. 

The mansion was probably erected or rebuilt upon an earlier site 
in the 14th century, and the arrangement of various apartments, which 
display features in the Tudor style, are easily distinguishable. The west 
wing is of later date and was added during the early part of the 16th 
century. 

Approached by an entrance on the west, the characteristic archi- 
tecture of the house is displayed to the best advantage, and the view 
of the fine exterior, which has been mellowed and softened by the suns 
and storms of centuries, is particularly pleasing. Its gabled roof, its 
elegant oriel and cusped mullioned windows, its beautiful Gothic porch, 
all contrasting finely with the sombre hues of the trees on the left, 
form a delightful scene, which is further enhanced by a romantic 
landscape stretching away and unfolding itself to the gaze in the far 
distance. 
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From the lawn in front of the house steps lead down to the terraced 
gardens, famous for their luxuriant beauty. In summer they are the 
delight of many visitors by reason of their charm. Beyond the terraces 
are other equally attractive gardens and grounds. At the east end of 
one of the terraces is a loggia, adding an old-world aspect to its 
surroundings. 

The porch on the west front, with its outer pointed arch and hood 
moulding, and containing stone benching on either side, gives access to 
a corridor leading from which on the left is the Great Hall, and on the 
right the fine old staircase, notable for its handsomely-carved oak 
balustrade 

The Great Hall, of exceptional interest, occupies the central 
portion of the building. It is of late 14th century date, and is a charm- 
ing and spacious apartment, possessing a remarkably handsome and 
lofty open roof resting on corbels representing angels. A curiously 
carved mask showing a man’s face with a very open expression of 
countenance so far as the mouth is concerned, looks down from a 
position high in the east wall, and behind it was the ladies’ gallery, 
which no longer exists. It is said that the mask was formerly used to 
satisfy the curiosity of the ladies who were able to watch through the 
hole which forms the large mouth the fun which in early times took 
place in the hall at various seasons, and especially at the “‘ revels ”’ at 
Christmastide, when the “‘ Lord of Misrule ’’ had sway. Much within 
this grand old hall bears testimony to its ancient characteristics and 
much is reminiscent of bygone times. 

The principal entrance to the house is now on the north side. The 
West Porch or garden door must have been the original entrance. 
The north wing, in Queen Anne style of architecture, was restored in 
1720, after a fire had destroyed it. This portion contains the drawing- 
room, a delightfully pleasant apartment, panelled throughout, 
elegantly furnished and where everything is in appropriate taste. The 
handsome dining-room, also on this side of the house, is not only a 
spacious room but one admirably adapted to comfort. Other panelled 
rooms and the kitchen are equally interesting. The description here 
recorded conveys but an imperfect idea of the old-world charm of the 
house. 

Another fire, in 1820, caused considerable damage to the north-east 
corner of the mansion during its occupation by the Hartleys. The 
house, in fact, has had several narrow escapes from destruction by fire 
and storm. The parish registers record that in 1703, Thomas Stephens, 
a descendant of the Stephens family, and his wife “‘ were wonderfully 
preserved from being burnt.” 

When on their route through Gloucestershire in 1535, Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn paid a visit to Sir John Walsh at Little Sodbury, 
and in order to make preparations for their reception an avant-courier 
was sent a couple of days in advance. 
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Anyone who may have rambled over this ancient home before the 
skilful and effective efforts of the present owner had been brought to 
bear upon it, would be considerably surprised, so thorough has been the 
restoration. At the same time all has been carried out in accordance 
with its original style and purpose. Little Sodbury Manor House is a 
worthy subject for historical and antiquarian musings, while those in 
search of the picturesque will find it equally interesting. 
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LOCKING MANOR. 


OUR miles from Weston-super-Mare and remote from a rail- 
way station with its attendant bustle and noise the village of 
Locking is approached from the west by a pleasant level road, 
bordered by hedges and green meadows. 


From the gentle slope leading in the direction of the church a 
glimpse of the old manor house is obtainable. 


Since the days of Edward II., Locking has been a place of 
importance for in 1325, when the noted Priory of Woodspring was 
founded, Galfridus Gilbewyn gave ‘“‘his whole manor of Lokyng, 
with all belonging to it except four freemen, as part of its endow- 
ment.’ After the Dissolution the manor, which at that time was 
valued at £24 18s. 1ld., was granted to William St. Loe, who sold it, 
together with the advowson of the church, to Thomas Clarke in 1542. 
Subsequently it was held by the family of Norris from whom it passed 
to the Carliles, and afterwards to John Plomley, or Plumley. The 
last-named joined the Monmouth Rebellion, and his estates were 
forfeited to the Crown. The manor of Locking then passed by 
purchase to Edward Colston, Bristol’s great philanthropist, who in 
1708 endowed his celebrated school in Bristol with it. From that time 
the manor has remained in the hands of the Merchant Venturers as 
trustees of the Colston charities. 


That the prehistoric inhabitants of the Mendip country were 
familiar with and dwelt in the neighbourhood of Locking is evident 
from the fact that a tumulus still exists near Lockinghead Farm, some 
little distance off the main road from Weston to the village. It con- 
sists of a low mound about a hundred feet in diameter and seven or 
eight feet high. A few years ago, while excavations were in progress 
on the tumulus, buried masonry was discovered, which upon further 
investigation proved to be a small-underground chamber built of 
well-prepared stones. The apartment, which was square and reached 
by a flight of steps, measured about nine feet each way. No doubt 
the chamber is of considerably later date than the tumulus in which it 
is built, but so far no satisfactory explanation has been given as to 
its original purpose. Several fragments of pottery, bones, nails, and a 
silver penny were discovered in the earth with which the stone 
chamber was filled. The rising ground upon which the tumulus is 
placed is known as Carberry, which is thought to suggest a camp. 
The stone structure was more probably an underground chamber 
belonging to one of the windmills which at one time were numerous 
in the neighbourhood, and the summit of the mound would be 
selected as the most suitable place for its erection. In the field adjoin- 
ing, known as “‘ The Barrows,’”’ a few mounds may still be traced. 
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The origin of the name Locking has never been satisfactorily 
explained. By some it is thought that the place derived its name 
from the Scandinavian god Loki. The Rev. J. S. Hill, in ‘‘ The Place- 
Names of Somerset,” referring to Loki, the Norse god of mischief, 
says: “‘ He is not quite the equivalent of the Hebrew Satan, as inter- 
preted in the later records, except that ‘he is the back-biter of the 
gods and spokesman of evil counsel.’ ‘Fair in face is he, but ill in 
temper ’—a combination not unknown in human kind at all times— 
and ‘fickle of mood, he hath but all that craft called sleight, and he 
cheated in all things.’ ‘Full oft hath he brought men and gods into 
straights and set them free by clever counsel.’”’ The writer adds: 
“The name Loki may have been the personal designation of 
some great Viking. But however originating, it is a personal name.”’ 

Possibly Locking took its name from some great Viking, for it 
is well known that the Norsemen frequently paid unwelcome visits to 
the Somerset shores in early times. 

It is to be noted that a village adjoining Locking is named 
Loxton, and it has been suggested that both names are connected 
with L6k or Loké, the Scandinavian Vulcan or devil, whose symbol 
was the serpent, and whose worship may have been introduced by the 
Scandinavians mining lead in the Mendips. 

Next in importance to the ancient parish church, famous for its 
fine old font and pulpit, is the old manor house. Tradition suggests 
that the house has a vast treasure hidden in some unknown part of the 
grounds, and it is also said to be haunted since 1685 by a lady in white 
carrying a dog. 

The present picturesque residence is stated to have been erected in 
Tudor times by one of the merchants of Bristol. At one time it was 
considerably larger, and was surrounded by a moat, which has been 
partially filled in, the portion on the south side now forming the main 
highway past the premises. Among the various tenants who have 
resided in the manor house the most noted was John Plumley, who 
was lord of the manor in 1685. He involved himself in ruin, and 
ultimately lost his life by his hasty adherence to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, whose forces he joined. With his two sons he fought at 
Sedgemoor against the Royalists, and in the engagement his two sons 
were killed. John Plumley, however, managed to escape in the 
general rout which followed, and secreted himself in various places in 
the neighbourhood of his home. Driven probably by hunger or other 
circumstances he eventually made his way to Locking where he hid in 
a wood still known as Plumley’s Copse. At Lockinghead Farm a 
party of soldiers had been quartered for the purpose of searching for 
rebels in the district and handing them over to justice. John Plumley 
had left behind him when he joined the Duke of Monmouth a 
favourite dog, which after his master’s return discovered his hiding- 
place, and so delighted was he at finding him that by his barking he 
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attracted the attention of the soldiers to the spot. Finding John 
Plumley concealed, the soldiers dragged him forth from his hiding 
place behind a large stone, which still remains to mark the spot, and 
hanged him upon a large elm tree in the presence of his wife. The 
lady was so terrified that she seized the dog, and rushing back to the 
house, threw herself with the dog into a well in the garden. The 
tree upon which John Plumley is stated to have been hanged was 
struck by lightning some years ago, and only its whitened trunk and a 
few branches now remain to indicate a spot where only one of 
many atrocious acts was perpetrated after the Monmouth Rebellion 
by those in authority. 

The well, which was formerly between the yew trees still standing 
in the garden at the back of the house, has been closed for many 
years, but it was opened some time ago, and showed signs of having 
been hurriedly filled up. The circumstances under which the lady 
ended her days gave rise to the suggestion that the house was haunted. 

In about 1750 the manor house, together with 150 acres of land, 
the portion held by the Merchant Venturers, which is now the only 
property in the parish not included in the manor, was sold to a Mr. 
Jenkins in order to meet certain liabilities. It continued in the 
Jenkins family until about 1870, and upon that family becoming 
extinct in the male line, the property was sold to Mr. R. A. Hill. 

One of the former tenants was the Rev. Stiverd Jenkins, who 
officiated at Weston-super-Mare. He evidently had ideas of his own, 
and a partiality for Druidical circles, for he expended much time 
and labour in attempting to convert the lawn on the east side of the 
house into a miniature Stonehenge. It is stated that he had conveyed 
in bullock wagons from the heights of Mendip the twenty or more 
monoliths which now stand between the foliage and trees around the 
lawn. The tallest of the stones is nearly 10ft. in height, and several 
others are from eight to nine feet high. 

Though the manor house was erected at a period when domestic 
architecture had attained a high standard of excellence, it displays but 
little, at present, in its outward appearance to justify its claim either 
to Tudor style or to venerable old age. Injudicious alterations with- 
out any apparent regard for beauty have completely denuded it of 
much of its former dignity. Battlements, mullioned windows, gables, 
and clustered chimneys, so picturesque and so intimately associated 
with old manor houses of the Elizabethan period, are entirely absent. 
Judging by the picture of the house as it was some sixty years ago, 
the state of things was then even worse, for the improvements which 
have been undertaken in recent years have in some measure imparted 
to the house a more pleasing appearance. 

On the north-east side of the house is the old brew-house, which 
at one time was an essential adjunct to every house of importance. 
It is a curiously-constructed building, showing unmistakable signs 
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of antiquity. On the east is a fine avenue of elms extending for over 
a quarter of a mile towards Banwell, while on the north-east are the 
remains of what was once another avenue which led to the house. 

The house itself, which is now a strange medley of apartments, 
corridors, passages, and bedrooms of almost nondescript character, 
consists of a rectangular block. Restoration, which might have 
brought to light much that was possibly of the greatest interest, has 
almost obliterated the relics of the past, and it is extremely difficult 
to trace the plan of the original building. 

The main entrance is on the south side, and its former bare- 
ness has been greatly relieved by the addition of a picturesque deep 
and pointed porch. Above the porch an ornamental gable has been 
placed on the south side of the roof, and on either side of the gable 
dormer windows project. On the right of the entrance hall, which 
has been considerably altered, is the drawing-room. This is a pleasant 
apartment, with French windows, but little of antiquarian interest. 
On the left of the hall a doorway leads into the dining-room. Here 
may be seen something of the original style of architecture. In the 
left-hand corner on the west side is a curious recess with an arch 
above of shell pattern. There is also an excellent plaster mantelpiece 
corresponding in design with one still in a house in Queen Square, 
Bristol. It dates from Jacobean times, and is elegant in 
detail. 

Some years since an opening was made through the wall of the 
dining-room, which measures four feet in thickness, and in the wall 
was discovered an ancient stairway and parts of a fireplace. The 
stairway is supposed to have led to a secret chamber which in houses 
erected in those times of religious ferment were so often found 
convenient for hiding those who still performed their prohibited 
religious rites. 

The main staircase faces the hall, and on either side of the 
landing are quaint bedrooms which possess fireplaces which cannot 
be used in consequence of their dangerous position immediately 
beneath the windows. Another staircase leads to the attics, all of 
which are now lined with match boarding and made fit for use. 
From the attics by means of steps the leads are reached. 

In one of the rooms in the attics is a sundial, dated 1774. It is 
attached to an oak board, with dial at the top and a round disc below, 
composed of wood, upon which are figures starting at 1 and continu- 
ing round up to 24. This disc may be turned upon a plate inscribed 
with the names of 24 places, the numbers on the disc representing the 
mean time of day in the various places as the figures revolve. 

The kitchens in Locking Manor appear to be the oldest portions 
of the original building, and are extremely quaint. In a passage on 
the right, stairs lead to the cider cellars, sepulchral-like apartments, 
with apertures for the removal of barrels. Near the kitchen in a 
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passage may be seen the stone stairs, supposed to have led to an upper 
room over the kitchen. Another passage leads to the pantry, which 
was probably the old buttery hatch, and at no great distance is the 
old wine cellar, the walls of which are of immense thickness. 

Locking Manor House possesses many old associations, but its 
history, like that of many another, has unfortunately been almost lost 
in the passage of time. 


LONGLEAT HOUSE. 


ONGLEAT House, the seat of the Marquess of Bath, five miles 
from Warminster and adjoining the border of Somerset, is one 
of the most famous halls in England. The name of the place 
is given as Lang-lete in old documents, but its derivation 

appears somewhat obscure. It is thought, however, to have had some 
connection with the leat or stream which feeds the adjacent lake. 

Upon the site of the present mansion once stood a stately Priory 
of Black Canons, founded in 1270 by Sir John Vernon, lord of 
Horningsham. Records still extant show that a church existed there 
in 1408 in a chapel of which was an altar endowed at that time by Sir 
Walter Hungerford, of Farleigh Castle. The Priory seems to have 
flourished until the beginning of the 16th century, when, either 
through lack of support or wasteful extravagance, it fell into decay. 
In 1529 it ceased to exist as a separate community and was annexed 
to the Abbey of Charterhouse Hinton, to which it formed a cell. The 
general dissolution of the Abbeys in 1539 brought about the fall of 
Hinton and with it the cell of Longleat. Soon after it was sold or 
granted by the Crown to Sir John Horsey, from whom, in the follow- 
ing year, it was purchased by Sir John Thynne, ancestor of the present 
owner. 

The Thynne family were originally called Boteville and their 
ancestor, Geoffrey Boteville, came to England with his brother in the 
reign of King John to aid him in subduing the rebellious barons. The 
Botevilles settled in Shropshire and were granted lands by William 
D’Albini, Earl of Arundel, and there they resided until 1540 when 
Sir John Thynne bought Longleat. 

Thynne became the family name in the reign of Edward IV. 
with John Boteville, familiarly known as John of Th’Inne, in conse- 
quence of his residence in one of the Inns of Court. His grandson, 
William Thynne, was celebrated for his learning and was in high 
favour with his Sovereign, Henry VIII., to whom he was Master of 
the Household. Sir John Thynne, the purchaser of Longleat, also 
had a distinguished career. He was secretary to the Earl of Hertford, 
who was afterwards the Lord Protector of England, and after the 
battle fought at Pinkie, near Musselburgh, against the Scots in 1547, 
he was knighted. A year later he married Christian, only daughter 
and heiress of Sir Richard Gresham, Lord Mayor of London. 

Having occupied with distinction various important positions, 
he in due course retired from public life and undertook the building 
of Longleat House. In addition to the purchase of the Longleat 
property Sir John bought adjoining lands and became the owner of 
what now comprises most of the present estate. Building operations 
commenced in 1567 and continued until 1578. Sir John died in 1580, 
leaving the house unfinished. 
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The work was continued by his son, Sir John, who, among other 
additions, erected the handsome oak screen in the banqueting hall. 
During the lifetime of Sir James, the next heir, Sir Christopher Wren 
was commissioned to make the grand staircase and the house was 
practically completed. In 1663 King Charles II. was entertained at 
Longleat by Sir James. 

Sir James died in 1670 and was succeeded by his nephew, Thomas 
Thynne, Esq., who because of his generosity and the sumptuous style 
of his living was known to his friends as ‘‘ Tom of Ten Thousand.” 
He married Lady Ogle, daughter of the Duke of Northumberland, a 
widow 15 years of age. After the marriage ceremony the bride appears 
to have avoided her husband, and, in company with Lady Temple, 
travelled abroad for some time. Her marriage is said to have excited 
the envy of Count Connismark, a Swedish nobleman, who engaged 
assassins to murder her husband. Two foreign officers and a common 
soldier were employed to carry out the deed. On Feb. 12th, 1682, 
as Mr. Thynne was returning home late in the evening he was followed 
by the men, one of whom fired five shots at him. After passing a 
night of agony Mr. Thynne died the following morning, and though 
the perpetrators were arrested and the accomplices executed, the 
Count secured acquittal. 

A marble monument to the memory of Mr. Thynne, depicting 
the murder, is placed in Westminster Abbey, where he was buried. 
He was succeeded by his second cousin, Thomas Thynne, of Kemps- 
ford who was created Baron Thynne of Warminster and first Viscount 
Weymouth. It was during the lifetime of the first Lord Weymouth 
that Bishop Ken, a college friend, was given a home at Longleat and 
received the greatest kindness for twenty years, after he had been 
deprived of his Bishopric for refusing to take the Oath of Allegiance 
to William and Mary. All the earthly possessions he brought from 
Wells was his library, most of which still remains at Longleat. His 
apartments were at the top of the house, where he lived a saintly life 
and composed his hymns, one of the most familiar of which is, 
“* Awake my soul.”” Dr. Ken died in 1711, and was buried in Frome 
parish churchyard, where a monument perpetuates his memory. 

Upon the death in 1714 of the first Lord Weymouth, whose only 
son had predeceased him in 1708, the estate passed to Thomas Thynne, 
a second cousin, who was four years of age, and some years elapsed 
before an owner took up residence at Longleat. The second Lord 
Weymouth, on coming of age, preferred to reside in the Manor House 
at Horningsham, where he died in 1751 and was buried there, leaving 
a son 18 years old. The third Lord Weymouth became Marquess of 
Bath in 1789, in which year he afforded entertainment for three days 
to King George III. and his Queen. It is recorded that on this 
occasion 30,000 persons assembled in the park to welcome their 
Majesties, and that 125 visitors slept in the house. 
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During the lifetime of the first Marquess several improvements 
were undertaken. The gardens were remodelled and the ornamental 
grounds laid out under the advice of the noted ‘‘ Capability ’’ Brown. 
The Marquess died in 1796 when his son succeeded him. In 1808 the 
second Marquess carried out further improvements and Wren’s grand 
staircase was reconstructed. He died in 1837 and was succeeded by his 
son, the late Marquess, when, at his death in 1896, the title and estate 
passed to the present Marquess. 

Longleat is delightfully placed amid beautiful scenery. The 
south entrance is from the little village of Horningsham, whose 
picturesque old cottages are worthy of notice. From the entrance 
lodge standing on slightly rising ground, the long drive, skirted on 
either side with the finest of forest trees, leads to the main entrance, 
affording a splendid view of the magnificent beauty of the architecture 
and construction of the house. 

The interior of the mansion is equally attractive. By the main 
entrance admittance is gained to the spacious Banqueting Hall, con- 
taining the minstrel’s gallery, a splendid chimneypiece, escutcheons, 
armorial bearings, antlers from the Irish elk, and painted hunting 
scenes by Wotton. Gobelin tapestries adorn the walls, and there is 
still in situ the original long table used at the old time feasts. A 
corridor leads to the ante-Library with its beautifully-panelled and 
decorated ceiling. From the ante-Library the Green Library is 
approached. Here in addition to valuable literary works are portraits 
of Bishop Ken, by Lely, and of King Henry VIII., by Holbein. 
Leading from this apartment is the Red Library, possessing a magni- 
ficent ceiling. The doors and bookshelves are all beautifully inlaid, 
and the doors of this and adjacent apartments are framed in carved 
marble. In the small dining-room is a portrait of the Duchess of 
Richmond, by Vandyke, and a number of family portraits, including 
that of the present Marquess. The large dining-room contains family 
portraits, among which are those of Sir John Thynne, builder 
of Longleat; the first Marquess, by Sir Thomas Lawrence; and 
that of Thomas Thynne whe was assassinated. In the State apart- 
ments a painted ceiling, representing music, science and art, by Italian 
masters, is an attractive feature. The Saloon is furnished in French 
style and the 16th century tapestry draping the walls depicts scenes 
from the wars of Cyrus the Persian. The chimneypiece is of Carrara 
marble and is a copy from the Doges palaces. From the windows of 
the State dining-room, the walls of which are covered with stamped 
Spanish leather, charming views are obtained of the orangery, the 
formal garden and the lake. 

It is difficult to find words sufficiently expressive to describe the 
beauties of the prospect around Longleat. 
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» TANDING in close proximity to the parish church, Mells 
SS Manor House forms a striking object which cannot fail to 
attract the attention of the visitor to the old-world village 
of Mells. Mells, formerly known as Mulne, the plural of 
** Mill,” from which no doubt it takes it name, is three miles from 
Frome. It was an important place in Roman times, for vestiges of 
camps still remain on several of the hills in the neighbourhood. On 
Kingsdown Hill, in the parish, was a square area, on which was 
fought, according to tradition, a desperate battle, wherein a large 
number of slain included two kings, and from this circumstance the 
hill received its appellation. A tumulus near by is supposed to have 
been the burying-place of those killed in the conflict. There was 
also a small camp on what is known as Wadbury Hill, and this was 
thought to have been a station for cavalry in consequence of the pains 
taken in constructing the roadway, which is supposed to have been 
specially made for horses, whereby they might descend the hill to 
the river. Remains of camps still exist on other hills. On one, 
known as the “‘ Bulwarks,’’ and another, called ‘‘ Tent’s Hill,’? human 
bones have been discovered. 

The manor of Mells is mentioned in very early monastic records, 
and was the property of the Abbots of Glastonbury long before the 
Conquest. ‘The church itself holds Mulne,’”’ relates Domesday. 
Collinson says, ‘‘Soon after the Conquest one Harding, son of 
Eadmoth, a lawyer and a powerful man in his days, by some false 
and unjust practice distrained the manor and that of Leigh from the 
monastery, and took them into his own hands. This occasioned 
much litigation, but at length Abbot Herlewine wrested them from 
him and restored them to the Abbey, which, after some other con- 
tention with Roger de la More in the time of Abbot de Blois, 
retained possession until the Dissolution.” 

During the time it was owned by the Abbots of Glastonbury the 
parish of Mells was considerably benefited. Abbot Godfrey Fromont 
procured a charter of free warren; Walter Monington was the means 
of Mells being granted a market and fair; John de Taunton erected a 
large grange; and John de Selwood, who probably had a fancy for 
the place and is said to have spent some time there, started to rebuild 
the village in the form of an Antony cross. He lived to complete 
only one street, which is still standing. His monogram and effigy are 
to be seen at the present time over several doorways near the church. 

Mells fell into the hands of the Crown at the Dissolution in 1538 
when, by purchase, Mr. Horner, of Cloford, became the owner. The 
manor has continued in the possession of the family for nearly 400 
years, Sir John Horner, K.C.V.O., being the last lord of the manor. 
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He died April, 1927, neither of his two sons having survived him; and 
thus ends the direct line of this ancient and historic family. 

The Horner family have been associated with the parish of Mells 
for centuries, and as early as the time of Henry VIII. an action was 
brought against a John Horner, of Lygh, an adjoining parish, for 
taking possession of a messuage in Mells. It was, however, satis- 
factorily proved to the jury that the said John Horner had lawfully 
purchased the property. Another question arose as to whether the 
lord of the manor had the right to grind malt at a private quern. It 
appears that five querns had been erected in the parish, and those 
who brought their grain to be ground thought they had been deceived, 
because “‘ the malt makes less beer for that the corns are but broken 
and not ground.” 

A John Horner, ancestor of the late Sir John, is traditionally 
supposed to have been Steward to the Abbot of Glastonbury at the 
time of its dissolution. He left two sons—Sir Thomas, born in 1540, 
and John. Sir Thomas died leaving no issue, but John left a son also 
named John, who inherited the estates. He appears to have been 
the first of the family to take up his residence at Mells, and was High 
Sheriff in 1564 and 1573. The disappearance of the Abbots and the 
arrival of the Horners and one or two other well-known families in the 
neighbourhood gave rise to the following lines :— 


‘* Wyndham, Horner, Popham, and Thynne— 
When the Abbot went out they came in.” 


Sir John, who married Meriel Holt, a widow and heiress of John 
Malte, a tailor to Henry VIII., died in 1587, and was succeeded by his 
son Thomas, who was M.P. for Somerset in 1585 and High Sheriff in 
1607. He married, first, Elizabeth Pollard; secondly, Jane, daughter 
of Sir John Popham; and, thirdly, the Lady Roberta Montgomery. 
By his second wife he left a son John, who succeeded to the title and 
estates, was M.P. for Somerset, and a noted Parliamentarian. He 
married Anne Speke, of White Lackington, and at one time held the 
office of clerk of Taunton Castle and town, which he surrendered by 
request. His house at Mells was sequestrated, and, curiously, this 
happened on July 17th, 1644, only two days after Sir John had been 
appointed Parliamentary High Sheriff of the county. Sir John died 
on October 25th, 1659, leaving a son, George, who succeeded him, and 
who was M.P. for Somerset from 1642 till 1660. The latter’s son, 
George, succeeded, and was also M.P. from 1685 till 1688. He was a 
noted man in his time, and married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of 
the Hon. Colonel Robert Fortescue, of Filleigh, in Devon. From 
George Horner the property passed to his second son, whose son, 
Thomas subsequently inherited the manor. Thomas Strangways 
Horner, son of Thomas, in 1805 married Margaret Frances, daughter 
of Sir John Coxe-Hippisley, Bart., and died in 1844, when he was 
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succeeded by his eldest surviving son, John Stuart Hippisley Horner, 
M.A., who was rector of Mells and prebendary of Wells. The Rev. 
John S. H. Horner commenced the thorough restoration of the church, 
which was ably completed by his son, the Rev. George Horner, after the 
death of his father in 1875. George Horner resigned the living in 1891 
and devoted himself to scholastic work. The living is now held by 
the Rev. Canon Hannay, famous in the world of books by his pseudo 
name of George Birmingham. 

In the church are several monuments of interest. An equestrian 
statue designed by Mr. Munnings and Sir Edward Lutyens in memory 
of a beloved son of the house of Horner, who was killed in the Great 
War, 1917; also a gesso monument to the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, 
designed and executed by Sir Edward Burne Jones. 

The old Manor House, situated on the west side of the church, 
was very much larger at one time. Originally it had wings on the 
north and south sides, and was shaped like the letter H. When the 
first house which formerly stood on the same site was erected is not 
known. Leland described it as being “‘a pratey manor place.” 
Probably the earlier residence was built by the Abbots of Glastonbury, 
and served as one of their country residences. The present building— 
or at least the greater part of it—-was not erected until Elizabethan 
times: the walls of the north court are of unusual height and with 
round buttresses up one side. Two-thirds of the fine old mansion was 
pulled down more than one hundred years ago, and at the present 
time only one wing remains. It is occupied to-day by Lady Horner 
and her family. 

In the Hall are some Stuart portraits bequeathed by Cardinal 
Yorke to Sir John Hippisley—also a valuable collection of books 
which was removed from the Park House in 1917, when that 
Georgian building, erected by Thomas Strangways Horner at the end 
of the 18th century, was burnt down. 

In the late Sir John Horner’s study hangs the Charter of Henry 
VIII. by which the property is held, and a pardon of Charles I. “ to 
John Horner, Knight, for all offences committed before the 27th 
March, 1625.” 

Hutchins’ History of Dorset has the following note about Mells 
Manor House as it existed before it was partially destroyed: “It was 
one of those capacious and splendid mansions which arose towards 
the end of the 16th century, and the style of its architecture was 
superior to most of that age. The porch has been ascribed to Inigo 
Jones. In all likelihood the artist, whoever he was, that planned the 
porch, designed the whole facade to which this porch is in strict 
conformity; and that the body of the house is of a date somewhat 
prior to Inigo Jones certain inscriptions which were lately existing 
about its walls undoubtedly prove. The porch is decorated with 2 
fluted ? columns of the Doric order, supporting an entablature above 
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which are the family arms. The whole much enriched and well 
executed.” 

Since this description of the Manor House, or Court House as 
it was then called, the house has been greatly altered. Originally 
the archway in the great dining-room opened to a part of the house 
which is now demolished. On the south-eastern side of the house, 
in the garden, there is an ancient cottage, through which an entrance 
may be gained to other cottages built by Abbot Selwood, and which 
formed part of his projected plan for rebuilding the village. These 
cottages retain many of their old-time relics and in the one nearest 
the church may be seen the old newel staircase, and a beautiful cornice 
in one of the bedrooms designed to represent grapes and vine leaves. 
Several of the ancient doors still retain their bobbins, reminding 
one of the story of Little Red Riding Hood, when it was only 
necessary to pull the bobbin and walk in. 

King Charles held his Court at Mells Manor House in 1644, and 
from there sent to Wells to borrow money, which he promised to 
repay ‘‘ when God enabled him to do so.”” He received £100 and a 
supply of boots for his troops, which were sent as a present. The King 
was apparently not only in need of boots for his troops but was sadly in 
need of horses, for on the march from Bath to Mells the soldiers 
searched every place, taking sometimes 20 or 30 horses. Symonds, 
an officer in the King’s forces, who seemingly made notes of all he saw, 
in his interesting account relating to the march from Bath into Devon, 
says :—‘‘ The King lay at Sir John Horner’s house at Mells, a faire 
large house of stone, very strong in form of H, two courts. The 
church is very large and faire adjoining. Horner is in rebellion, his 
castle sequestered; £1,000 per annum.” 
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™ ITHIN ten miles of the city of Bristol, in the parish of 

Nailsea, is the ancient and historic manor house known 

as Nailsea Court. Old records show that the parish of 

Nailsea is of great antiquity, and in the early stages of its 
history, together with the parish of Flax Bourton, it was included in 
the manor of Wraxall. During the 14th century a sale of part of the 
manor appears to have been effected between Elias le Frye, a brother 
of Richard le Frye, who at that time held the Nailsea portion, and a 
member of the Bythemore family. The latter family were originally 
known as De la More, which name they are supposed to have adopted 
through having possessed the manor of Moor in the parish of Mark in 
Somerset, at that time surrounded by moors. The name of the family 
was afterwards changed to Bythemore. 

Subsequently the manor of Nailsea passed by inheritance into the 
hands of the celebrated family of Perceval, in whose possession it 
remained until 1582. It was then sold to Richard Cole, a well-known 
citizen of Bristol, who apparently retained a portion, including the 
Manor House, but disposed of the remainder in small lots. At this 
time it is supposed that the manor was separated from Wraxall. In 
1698 Nailsea Manor passed to the Wade family, and subsequently 
John Rogers, a Canon of Wells Cathedral, was owner. He was 
supposed to be of the same family as Capt. Woodes Rogers, of 
privateer renown. Madame Rogers, wife of Dean Rogers, and sister 
to Lord Coleraine, resided at Nailsea Court from 1725 to 1745. From 
that time onwards until 1906 the house gradually sank into a state of 
decay and neglect, and was converted into a farmhouse, occupied for 
many years by the Wilcox family. Lt.-Commander C. E. Evans, 
R.N.V.R., came into possession in 1906, since when, after many 
vicissitudes, the old manor house has taken a new lease of life and 
assumed its original character and dimensions. 

Of the family of le Frye, who were occupiers of the Manor House 
in the 14th century, which at that time was a dependency of the 
important Manor of Wraxall, although it had its own manorial court, 
and from whom it passed in the year 1331 to Robert de la More, little 
is known with certainty. Records show that in the reign of Edward 
II. Elias le Frye granted a tenement ‘‘super Naylsey’”’ to one Walter 
de Chaney, subject to “suit at my Court at Naylsy.”’ The De la More 
family who next came into possession held the property for two hun- 
dred years. They appear to have considerably altered and enlarged 
the earlier building, and to them may be attributed much of its ancient 
architecture and most of the interesting features for which it is so justly 
famous. 

The Perceval family, who were the next to reside at Nailsea 
Court, took up their abode there in the 16th century. The Percevals 
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can boast of a long line of ancestors, and in the 18th century became 
Earls of Egmont. Spencer Perceval was Prime Minister, and was 
assassinated in the lobby of the House of Commons on May llth, 
1812. This family, numerous members of which have become famous 
in history, possessed a less prominent social position at the time when 
David Perceval took Alice de la More to be his wife. Their son, 
George, on the death of his uncle in 155] was the heir to Nailsea. 
When he came of age he married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir 
Edward Bamfylde, of Poltimore, in Devon. His wife was at the time 
of her marriage considered one of the richest heiresses in the country. 
Her pecuniary prospects, shortly after her marriage, were, however, 
challenged by a man who claimed to be the second son of the late Sir 
Edward Bamfylde. Having secured the services of a woman who 
swore she had been his nurse, and who could identify certain marks 
upon his body, the claimant, who was employed as a huntsman on 
the estate and who said his name was Richard Bamfylde, eventually, 
either rightly or wrongly, successfully proved his claim and took 
possession of the whole of the property to which George Perceval’s 
wife was thought to have been entitled. 

George Perceval, notwithstanding his shattered prospects, is 
said to have lived much at Nailsea Court, and there his son Richard 
was born. Richard Perceval became wild and extravagant in his 
youth, and so exasperated his father that he was parentally discarded. 
His father told him that ‘“‘as he had ruined himself by his riots he 
might recover himself by his wits.’’ He apparently took the hint, 
for after some time spent in Spain, through the influence of Lord 
Burghley, he was appointed to a position of great trust. In 1586 an 
English vessel captured a Spanish ship in the Channel. Before 
surrendering the captain threw his papers into the sea, but they 
were recovered and brought back to England, and despatched to 
Richard Perceval, who was well versed in the Spanish language, for 
translation. The next day he returned them to Queen Elizabeth, 
translated into English and Latin. The contents of the papers 
revealed the first intimation of the intended invasion of England by 
the Spaniards. 

Richard Perceval was subsequently reconciled to his father, and 
he ultimately inherited the estates. When he succeeded the property 
was in a very impoverished condition, but by successful speculations 
in the purchase of land in Ireland he amassed a considerable fortune. 
He never possessed Nailsea Court, because his father, who was also given 
to extravagance, was probably obliged to sell it in 1582. Richard 
Cole, a wealthy merchant of Bristol, was the purchaser, and he appears 
to have considerably improved the house, both by restoration and 
alteration. 

About a century later Major Nathaniel Wade, also a Bristol 
man, was the owner of Nailsea Court. Major Wade, who was an — 
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officer in the city’s militia, favoured the cause of Monmouth. His 
associations with that unfortunate nobleman give a pleasing touch of 
historic interest to Nailsea Court, and he is one of the most con- 
spicuous persons who has been connected with it. He made several 
alterations to the house, and many of the Wade family portraits, 
hang from the panelled walls. Lt.-Commander Evans, the present 
owner, is a descendant on the distaff side of the Wade family. During 
the Great War he served at sea in the Auxiliary Patrol, 1914-18, and 
for the first two years was the oldest Sub-Lieutenant afloat. 

Major Wade was reported to have been the only officer who 
brought his men from the field of Sedgemoor in anything like order. 
With two captains, he afterwards fled to Ilfracombe, where he seized a 
vessel and put out to sea, but being discovered by two of the King’s 
ships was forced to return. Wade fled to Farley Farm, at the top of 
the Lynn Valley where he was discovered, and the house was 
surrounded. In endeavouring to escape he was shot in the side. 
Hovering between life and death for some time, he eventually 
recovered and was taken to the Tower of London, where he was inter- 
viewed by the King and subsequently pardoned. He returned to 
Bristol, and with the notoriety he had obtained and the almost 
unlimited power he had acquired he ousted those who opposed his 
views, filling the vacancies with his admirers, In 1720 Nailsea Court 
passed to Madame Rogers and her family, after which it became a 
farmhouse. As such it continued for over 150 years. 

Nailsea Court displays in its various parts architecture of several 
periods, including that of 13th, 14th, Sth and 17th century date. It was 
probably first erected in the eventful reign of Edward I. The south 
wing was added about 20 years ago on the site of a similar wing, which 
fell down more than a century ago, and to-day Nailsea Court is 
recognised to be without a rival among the ancient manor houses of 
England for its completeness throughout. 

Everything both within the house and within the boundary of 
Nailsea Court is reminiscent of medieval times—the spacious grounds, 
tastefully laid out with the old English flowers; the beautiful old 
porch, with its fine doorway and oriel above; and the panelled hall. 
Everything possible has been supplied in Nailsea Court to harmonise 
with original ideas and characteristics. The main entrance doorway 
and door came from Over or Upper Langford Court when it was 
pulled down. The gun rack was from the Lamb Inn, Bristol, once 
the property of Major Wade, who died in 1720. The lobby was 
originally a small living room. The panelling is from 18, Fore Street, 
Taunton, the Judges’ House, and the old chair from Taunton Castle 
was used by Judge Jeffreys at the “‘ Bloody Assize.’”’ The armour in 
the lobby is of the Stuart period. Close by is the “‘ whispering porch,” 
to enable persons to pass into the withdrawing room without being 
observed. The withdrawing or Langford room has been built on the 
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site of the ancient apartment. The chimney-piece is the original, 
and stood for 200 years on the outside of Nailsea Court. The linen- 
fold panelled door is handsome and worthy of special notice. The 
ceiling is from Ashley Manor House, and is of the same date as the 
panelling. The squint in the corner originally belonged to the Judges’ 
House at Taunton. The shields in the windows are those of the le 
Frye’s, 13th century; the Bythemore’s, 14th and 15th centuries; and 
the Percevals, 16th century. The south door of the parlour or solar 
is exceptionally fine, and the chimney piece, with its 15th century 
moulding, is interesting. 

The door leading from this room to the hall is composed partly 
of a door said to have come from the Templar’s Guest House, Bristol, 
and partly from another door placed back to back. In the hall the 
chimney piece is plain, and dates from the Stuart period. A gallery 
reached by a stone stairway at one time stood at the east end. The 
archway to the right of the present doorway was discovered during 
alterations, as was also the aperture used for passing dishes, etc., 
from the old buttery. . 

The portraits upon the walls include those of Madame Rogers 
and Elinor Wade, formerly Elinor Newton, of Barr’s Court. The 
later kitchen, now the billiard-room, was added about 1500. At one 
time there was a well in the centre of the room, as shown by the ring 
in the floor. The ingle nook and domestic implements, comprising 
crane and spit rack, and Stuart warming pan, and also the hole for 
tinder box or rushlight, are intensely interesting. The staircase at the 
east end was added later, and led to the old spinning room. 

Upstairs one of the most interesting rooms is the Mass Room or 
Chapel. Tradition says that Nailsea Court was one of the last places 
in the West of England where Mass was secretly celebrated, and those 
who have read Benson’s ‘‘ Come rack, come rope”’ will readily under- 
stand the difficulties under which these services were performed in the 
17th century. In the corridor is what is supposed to be a priest’s hole 
or hiding-place. 

A bedroom contains, in addition to its fine old chimney piece, a 
Stuart four-post bedstead which came from Sutton Court, Widworthy, 
Devon, built by James Morwood, brother of Thomas Morwood, physi- 
cian to Charles [:, and was probably made for him. Thomas Morwood’s 
grandfather was physician to Queen Elizabeth. The bedroom known 
as the ‘‘ Perceval Room,” contains a fine chimney piece upon which 
were discovered, under many coats of paint, the date 1574 and the 
initials of George Perceval and Elizabeth, his wife, father and mother 
of the celebrated Richard Perceval. This room also possesses a hand- 
some old bedstead. The ‘‘Cole room” has a chimney piece dating 
from 1593, and a fine ceiling. The Crusoe room is so called because 
of a chimney piece which came from 16, St. James’s Square, Bristol, 
once the home of Mrs. Daniel, formerly Damaris Wade, daughter of 
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Major Nathaniel Wade, of Nailsea Court. At her house, in earlier 
days, a meeting had occurred between Daniel Defoe and Alexander 
Selkirk, who had been discovered and rescued by Capt. Woodes Rogers 
from the Island of Juan Fernandez. The thrilling adventures of this 
remarkable man formed the basis of Defoe’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 
Nailsea Court, which a few years ago was a dilapidated old farm- 
house, has been transformed into a well-nigh perfect manor house, 
full of historic interest, historic furniture, and historic reminiscences 
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HE little hamlet of Over lies on the borders of the Severn 
Valley, less than a couple of miles’ walk from Almondsbury 
Hill, a favourite resort of a large number of Nature lovers. 
The Manor of Over lies in the parish of Almondsbury, in the 
Hundred of Langley and Swineshead. Domesday does not give any 
account of the place as a separate manor, but the following extract 
from Rutter is thought by that writer to refer to it:—‘‘ Roger, son 
of Ralph, holds the manor in Swineshead Hundred, which Scunim the 
Mayor of Bristol held of King Edward, and he could go with his land 
wherever he pleased, and he gave no farm (rent) for it.”’ 

In 1195 the manor, according to old writers, was given by Robert 
FitzHarding to his third son, Robert de Were, and from him it 
passed to Maurice de Gaunt, his son, who adopted his mother’s sur- 
name of Gaunt, and inherited her large fortune. In 1220 Maurice de 
Gaunt founded the Hospital of St. Mark of Billeswyke, by Bristol. 
From Maurice de Gaunt the manor passed to the Gurneys. Subse- 
quently it was held by Ap Adams, and then by the Berkeleys. In the 
reign of Richard III. (1483 to 1485) it was confiscated, and granted by 
the King to Sir Thomas Bryan, who is said to have sold it to the 
Poyntz family. Alice Poyntz by marriage conveyed it again to the 
Berkeleys, and John Berkeley sold it in about 1578 to John Dowel, in 
whose family it passed to the Rev. Staunton Degge. 

Other owners subsequently held possession, and in 1832 it was 
purchased by the Cann-Lippincott family, a descendant of whom, widow 
of R. C. Cann-Lippincott, Esq., is the present owner. This ancient 
family, who for many years have been large landowners in Gloucester- 
shire, have been associated with the county since the days of James II. 
Sir Thomas Cann, who had been knighted by that King in the last 
year of his reign, left two sons named Robert and William. Robert, 
upon the death of his cousin, Sir William Cann, succeeded to the 
title of baronet. He died unmarried, and was succeeded by his 
brother William. Sir William left a son, Robert, and a daughter, 
Elizabeth, the latter of whom married Charles Jefferies, of Bristol. 
In 1765, on the death of Sir Robert, son of Sir William Cann, the 
male line became extinct, and the estates passed to the issue of his 
sister, Elizabeth, whose daughter had married Henry Lippincott. 

Previous to their connection with Over, the Cann family lived 
for many years at Compton Greenfield, the adjoining parish. At the 
foot of Holly Hill there still remains an interesting old manor house, 
where the family formerly resided. In 1682, and again in 1683, the 
two persons summoned by the herald from Compton Greenfield were 
Sir Robert Canne, Knight, and Richard Canne, who may have been 
his son. 
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Probably a house existed upon the site now occupied by Over 
Court as far back as the 14th century, for when Lord Thomas Berkeley 
possessed: the manor he is stated to have endowed two charities in 
Almondsbury Church and to have built Over Court. If that was so, 
Over Court at one time was one of the residences of the Berkeleys. 

Over Court is a fine old many-gabled mansion, built in the 
Elizabethan style. It is approached by a carriage-drive leading under 
an archway surmounted by a picturesque clock tower, and stands on 
the northern side of a romantic vale, which stretches away to the 
right and left, and which at some remote period in its history was 
washed by the tides of the now distant waters of the Severn. On the 
opposite side of the valley, rising in pleasing formation, are hills 
on which are traces of what is stated to be a Roman encampment, and 
where a skeleton and other relics have been discovered. 

The main entrance to Over Court is on the south side, giving 
access to the spacious hall the walls of which are hung with some 
good pictures, most of which are landscapes. On the right of the hall 
is the large dining-room with a fine picture above the door depicting 
a classical landscape scene. At the east end of the room is a 
handsome sideboard with boldly-carved legs and with cellarets 
attached. Upon the front panels of the cellarets are carved the crest 
of the Cann-Lippincotts. 

From the hall a doorway opens into the inner hall, in which is 
the grand staircase of several landings. On the left is the library con- 
taining many fine old engravings, including portraits of Gothe, Prince 
Bismarck, Wellington, and Carlyle, and a fine bookcase containing a 
collection of the works of Goethe and Carlyle. From the library the 
business-room is reached. This is the oldest part of the house, and 
contains fine ancient panelling of quaint and crude design. On the 
south side, high up in the panelling which separates it from the 
library, is the old minstrel gallery, and on the right is the original stair- 
case which formerly led to it. Adjoining the business-room is a 
second library. This is also a very old room, with a curious cornice, 
and containing a fine antique bookcase. 

Further north is the housekeeper’s room, of old-fashioned 
appearance, and from it a passage leads to the kitchen and offices. 
The kitchen is spacious, with good mullion windows and a curious 
old settle. A passage from the kitchen leads to the servants’ hall, 
which faces east, and on the right is the pantry. Another passage 
leads to the courtyard beyond. Around the courtyard are buildings 
which comprised the old brewhouse, the bakehouse, and dairy, the 
roof of which contains some dormer windows. 

On the first landing of the grand staircase several good steel 
engravings hang on the walls. More stairs lead up to another landing 
and organ chamber, containing an ancient carved oak chest and orna- 
mental iron chest of the Spanish Armada. On the right of this landing 
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is the Schoolroom, which contains the finest fireplace in the house. 
It is placed in the centre of the room on the north side, and is in an 
excellent state of preservation. In the centre panel are the Royal Arms, 
the whole being ornamented with many designs, including the ball 
flower and Tudor rose. From the designs upon it there can be little 
doubt that it dates from the 16th century. 

There are twenty-three bedrooms in the Court, and many of 
them have individual points of interest and several possess good 
cornices. Among them may be mentioned the white bedroom with 
a fine picture over the mantelpiece; the blue room with another 
excellent picture; the panelled nursery at the top of the gallery; and 
the bacon room, in which the iron hooks still remain in the rafters. 

Passages and corridors lead in all directions to the rooms, and 
there is an air of antiquity about the upper portion of the building 
which it is quite impossible to overlook. 

Beyond the deer-park in a south-westerly direction is St. Swithin’s 
Farm, and attached to the farm on the east side are the remains of 
St. Swithin’s Chapel. The ancient manor of Gaunt’s Erdcote, in 
which the chapel formerly stood, was part of the possessions of the 
Bishop of Coutances, and subsequently came to the Gaunt family, 
who gave it to St. Mark’s Hospital, which Maurice de Gaunt had 
founded in 1220. The brethren of the hospital are stated to have built 
the Chapel of St. Swithin where a portion has remained to. this day. 
The 15th century turret roof and the moulds of one of the windows 
still exist, and the discovery of foundations and masonry in the garden 
point to the fact that the chapel was at one time surrounded by 
extensive buildings. 

In records relating to Almondsbury parish it is shown that in 
1148 the Brokenboro Chauntry was founded by Richard Brokenboro, 
that it was originally in Gaunt’s Erdcote, and was removed to the 
Chapel of St. Swithin in Over Park, and thence to the parish church. 
For 300 years prayers were offered daily for the founder’s soul. At 
“ Dissolution Gaunt’s Erdcote was granted to the Corporation of 
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QUEEN CHARLTON MANOR HOUSE. 


EW visitors could pass through the secluded village of Queen 
Charlton, five miles from Bristol, without noting its old-world 
characteristics. At one time in its long history it was a place 
of considerable importance. Viewing the small assemblage 
of buildings constituting almost all the village from the old Cross, 
which has been renovated and furnished with a modern shaft, the 
imagination is disposed to indulge in dreamy pictures of the past. 

In Queen Charlton the successive Abbots of the neighbouring 
Abbey of Keynsham, to whom the parish belonged, were once familiar 
_ figures. After their home had been laid desolate, Queen Catherine 
Parr, the 6th wife of Henry VIII., is believed to have been a frequent 
visitor at the Manor House. Queen Catherine Parr, on the death of 
Henry VIII., married Sir Thomas Seymour, brother of the Lord 
Protector. The manor was granted to Sir Thomas, and it is from this 
circumstance that the village adopted the prefix “‘ Queen.” 

On her way to or from Bristol Queen Elizabeth, with her 
courtiers, passed through Queen Charlton in 1580. Whether she 
stopped at the Manor House is not certain; probably she did, for on 
the occasion of this visit she granted to the place a charter for a fair 
to be held annually on July 20. There came to Queen Charlton in 
the following year a number of the wealthier citizens of Bristol, who 
took up their temporary abode there to escape the plague, and they 
had houses fitted up in the parish until the epidemic ceased. 

At the Conquest Queen Charlton belonged to the manor of 
Keynsham and consequently it is not mentioned in Domesday as a 
separate manor. In about 1166 the Abbey of Black Canons was 
founded at Keynsham by William Earl of Gloucester in fulfilment of 
the dying request of his son Robert. On its foundation, it is stated, 
certain lands were severed from Keynsham Manor and given to the 
religious establishment which already existed at Queen Charlton. 

On January 23rd, 1539, the Abbey of Keynsham surrendered 
to the King. At that time there was an Abbot with ten monks. 
Soon after the suppression of the Abbey the manor of Queen 
Charlton, with others in the neighbourhood, became the property of 
Queen Catherine Parr. The great tithes, however, together with a mes- 
suage near the churchyard called the Sexting, were apparently granted 
to Sir William Herbert, Knight. The family of Pophams held it in 
the 18th century and in 1769 sold it to Vicars Dickinson, Esq. 

Just beyond the church and almost hidden by a profusion of 
foliage stands the picturesque manor house. Opposite is a fine old 
Norman arch which affords entry to large gardens. The arch is richly 
ornamented with chevron design and is well preserved. According 
to Collinson, it formed at one time the entrance to the court house 
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of the convent, which, if the statement concerning certain lands 
severed from Keynsham Manor at the founding of the Abbey and 
given to the religious establishment then existing at Queen Charlton 
is correct, the convent must have occupied that site in Norman days. 

The house is approached on the north by a carriage drive lined 
with fine trees, conspicuous on the left being a grand old yew. An 
object of interest on the left of the drive is the ornamental set of 
stone steps which in former days afforded means for ladies to mount 
their steeds. 

The house consists chiefly of the main central block with addi- 
tions forming the large dining-room on the south side, and an extended 
portion, which has an appearance of greater antiquity, on the north. 

Although it has few architectural points exteriorally, the house 
is possessed of an air that is more fascinating than that of many other 
buildings of its kind. Viewed from the east side, where its ancient 
characteristics are displayed to the best advantage, it forms a pleasing 
picture over which visitors may linger long in the endeavour to un- 
ravel the mysteries of its many styles and approximate age. 

Between the north and south wings, if such they may be termed, 
is the east entrance, with a small window on the north side. On 
the parapet, in the centre, is the figure of a large eagle and upon the 
two gables are representations of greyhounds. At each corner of the 
Parapet is a carved urn with fruit. Below one of the dogs on the 
face of the gable are carved heads representing a king and queen. 
The windows are now in the Queen Anne style, but some of them are 
dated 1557. 

In the south garden the cloister-like appearance of the wall, 
with its arcading, gives it an unusually ecclesiastical appearance. 
Placed against the wall is the mutilated half-length effigy of an Abbot 
or other church dignitary. 

The west front displays much the same features as the east, but 
it is extended towards the west. The main entrance is on this side 
and gives access to the hall, which has a panelled ceiling, with pendants 
in each division and Tudor roses at the intersections. On the west 
and south sides are the head and foot of an elaborate black oak bed- 
stead, upon which it is said Queen Catherine Parr slept. The foot of 
the bedstead, which is not so large as the head, but equally handsome, 
is placed against the south wall. An entrance door on the west of 
the main hall contains in the upper portion some interesting medal- 
lions in old French glass, and the Royal Arms of Henry VIII. 

On the right of the hall is the large dining-room of later date, 
and at the farther end access is gained to the library, which was for- 
merly the chapel, with an open roof to the rafters. This room was used 
by Charles Dickens at one time when he was in the neighbourhood. 
On the east of the hall is the morning room, with a black and white 
panelled ceiling, and in one corner may be seen a quaint round- 
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headed recess. At the north end of the hall a doorway admits to the 
inner hall, where is some fine oak carving in the handsome old stair- 
case of several landings. From the inner hall the spacious drawing- 
room is reached. This also possesses a black and white panelled ceiling 
and extends the whole width of the house. 

Queen Charlton, clustering round its church and manor house, 
instinctively invites those of antiquarian or architectural tastes to 
explore its almost forgotten past. 


RANGEWORTHY COURT. 


BOUT five miles from Thornbury and three from Yate, in close 
proximity to the little parish church, and surrounded by green 
meadows, stands the old gabled and historic Manor House of 
Rangeworthy, known as Rangeworthy Court. This interesting 

residence probably dates from early in the 14th century. In its long 
career it has been occupied by several persons famous in history, and 
in its many vicissitudes since its erection it has successively passed 
through times of splendour and decline. Its present appearance, 
exhibiting all its primary strength, with its bold front and entireness, 
constitutes a wonderful contrast to the melancholy and dilapidated 
condition it presented some twenty years ago, when its grounds were 
neglected and its outbuildings were mouldering into ruin. 

Rangeworthy Manor was anciently included in the large manor 
of Thornbury, and by some writers is supposed to have derived its 
appellation from two Saxon words signifying “‘ to divide a habitation,”’ 
or, in other words, a place cut away from the mother parish. Range- 
worthy, with Kingston, now forms a distinct parish, and even in early 
days acquired manorial rights; but in consequence of being part of 
Thornbury parish at the time when the Great Survey was made, it is 
not mentioned in Domesday. Kingston, a hamlet in Rangeworthy 
parish, is celebrated as being the birthplace of St. Arilda, a virgin who 
is said to have worked many miracles. She subsequently suffered 
martyrdom, and her body was afterwards removed to Gloucester 
Abbey for interment. 

In the reign of Edward II. the manor was held by Hugh de 
Audley, who married Margaret, widow of the noted Piers Gaveston. 
She was a daughter of the Earl of Gloucester, and a niece of the 
King. After the Battle of Bannockburn, in 1314, when Bruce, with 
30,000 picked men, completely routed the English, the Earl of Glou- 
cester was beheaded, and Hugh de Audley appears to have taken his 
father-in-law’s title. In about the year 1348 Hugh de Audley and his 
wife are supposed to have resided at the manor house at Rangeworthy. 

In 1368 the manor was held by Joan, widow of John Talbot, 
Viscount de Lisle, who was a daughter of Sir John Cheddar, of 
Cheddar. A few years later the manor, or, at least, a part of it, was 
held by Sir Thomas Brooke, from whom at his death it passed to his 
widow, who held it until 1437. Elizabeth Courteney, Countess of 
Devon, possessed it in 1521. It subsequently passed by marriage to 
Sir Arthur Plantagenet. In 1608 the Hale family of Alderley came into 
possession, and the noted Sir Mathew Hale, Chief Justice of England 
in the reign of Charles II., lived at the Court. The Hale family con- 
tinued in residence for many years, and it was afterwards sold to the 
Phelps family. From then it passed by inheritance to Arthur Clifford, 
Esq., the present owner, and is now occupied by A. T. S. Lucas, Esq. 
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At the end of the 18th or the beginning of the 19th century 
Rangeworthy Court was used as a farmhouse, and was allowed to fall 
into a sad state of neglect; but, thanks to the efforts and expenditure 
of Godfrey Cornewall Chester Master, it has been transformed from a 
scene of semi-desolation to one of dignity. 

If reliance is to be placed in the statement that Rangeworthy 
Court was occupied by Hugh de Audley, it is quite evident that a 
manor house was standing in 1348. The builder is not known, but, in 
addition to the statement that Hugh de Audley resided there, 
indications in the masonry and other signs point to the fact that the 
present building cannot be later than the 14th century. 

Of the earliest reputed occupant of the Court, Hugh de Audley, 
little is known. Taking into consideration the age in which he lived, 
and the fact of having for his father-in-law a man who at one time 
was almost all-powerful, and whose ambitions cost him his head, and 
also that he had a wife whose former husband at one time was well- 
nigh equal to the King in position, but who eventually suffered 
the punishment of death, Audley probably lived in great style while 
at Rangeworthy Court. 

The Talbot family, who held the manor in the middle of the 
14th century, was connected with the Berkeleys. Thomas, fourth 
Lord Berkeley, married Margaret, daughter of General Warren, Lord 
Lisle. Thomas and his wife lived at Wotton-under-Edge and died 
there, leaving an only daughter, Elizabeth, who was wedded to 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. Elizabeth was heiress to the 
whole of the Berkeley estates, but James, a nephew of Thomas 
Berkeley, was the male heir, and as the Berkeley property descended 
by male heir only, he claimed the estates. Richard Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, who was present at Berkeley Castle at the death of 
his wife’s father, took possession of all the title deeds, thereby making 
it difficult for James to establish his claim, and a lawsuit extending over 
192 years resulted. It was finally settled in 1470, when Lord Lisle lost his 
life on Nibley Green in an encounter between the contending parties. 

Richard Beauchamp died leaving three daughters. Margaret, the 
eldest, married John, Earl of Shrewsbury, and their son, John, whose 
widow, Joan, held the manor in 1368, was created Viscount Lisle. 
The manor was held in the 16th century by the celebrated family of 
Plantagenet whose name was derived from the planta genesta, the 
Spanish broom plant. Godfrey Plantagenet, father of Henry II., the 
first monarch of the House of Plantagenet, commonly wore a sprig 
of this plant in his hat. Whether Arthur Plantagenet ever resided at 
Rangeworthy is not known, but he seems to have possessed the 
property through his wife, who inherited it upon the death of Eliza- 
beth Courteney, Countess of Devon. 

With the advent of the Hale family, who came into possession 
in 1608, the history of Rangeworthy Court becomes clearer. Sir 
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Mathew Hale, who was greatly respected by all for his uprightness 
and fairness, was born at Alderley, near Wotton-under-Edge, in 1609. 
How long he resided at Rangeworthy Court is uncertain, but he lived 
there for a number of years, when, probably, coming into the property 
of Alderley, he removed thither and died there in 1676. 

The Court was originally built in the shape of the letter L. Its 
gabled roof, with its many chimneys, which, in 14th century houses, 
were not general, and did not come into ordinary use until the reign 
of Elizabeth; its fine old mullioned windows, nearly all of three lights; 
and its lofty porch, carried half-way up the height of the building on 
the west side; together with the picturesque little church standing 
near, form a pleasing and imposing scene. It is one of the few remain- 
ing buildings of 14th century date, and there is a completeness and 
compactness about the house seldom seen in a building of such 
dimensions erected at that period. With the exception of some 
apartments on the east side which have been built on what was once 
the yard, and the porch over the main entrance, erected by Justice 
Hale, and bearing the date 1664, it remains very much the same as 
when first built. 

The porch is a lofty structure, with a fine old doorway with 
enriched head, and a grand old door well studded with nails and 
furnished with massive hinges. The hall is a spacious room, remark- 
able for its loftiness, considering the age of the house, for the sturdy, 
dark oak beams stretching across its ceiling, and for its excellent 
fireplace. A door on the right leads into the drawing-room, which 
contains wide window seats, where, according to old pictures, it was 
the custom in early days to sit and work and talk. The drawing- 
room also possesses massive oak beams under the ceiling. Opposite 
the drawing-room, on the left side of the hall, is the dining-room, 
which is a lofty apartment, and almost facing the main entrance is the 
quaint old staircase leading to the bedrooms. 

The staircase, by many turns, leads to quaint passages, on either 
side of which are the lofty, light, and spacious sleeping apartments. 
The two bedrooms at the south end were originally one large room. 

At the south-east side was the old granary, and near it more old 
stairs with solid oak treads led to the servants’ apartments. In one of 
the lower bedrooms facing west there is a good fireplace, and over 
the mantelpiece are three ancient tablets with designs representing 
fleur-de-lis and a four-leaf rose of 14th century date. Square tablets 
with precisely similar patterns may be seen in the room adjoining 
the old chapel at Iron Acton Court. 

Rangeworthy Court is one of the few remaining 14th century 
houses which have survived the ravages of time. At one period it 
seemed probable that it might have shared the fate of many others, 
but its conditions have altered, and the historic old building is no 
longer in danger. 
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RODWAY HILL HOUSE. 
(' the western brow of Rodway Hill, Mangotsfield, five miles 


from Bristol, stands the historic and interesting residence 

known as Rodway Hill House. Viewed from a distance it 

possesses little to attract special attention, except that it dis- 
plays points and characteristics in its architecture which are only 
noticeable in ancient buildings, and a solidity in its construction. 
Closer inspection, however, reveals the fact that the house is of more 
than ordinary interest, and that it presents externally evidences of 
far-off times and manners. 

The hill on which it stands abounds in legendary lore, and has 
remained practically the same since it formed one of the uncultivated 
and open spaces in Kingswood Forest, by which the parish in early 
times was surrounded. It is traditionally stated that in the valley 
below a sanguinary engagement took place between the Saxons and 
British, Mane, the Saxon leader, having there defeated the British 
with great slaughter, his achievement being commemorated by the 
following local rhyme :— 


*“ By Charnock’s, Miaine got his field, 
And shed his blood on Rodway Hill. 
They rode some say to Standfast gate, 
And fought their way from Bridge to Yate.’ 


Whether the battle actually took place under OUR Hill it 
is impossible to say with certainty, but bones and stone coffins have 
been discovered upon the supposed site, which partly justify, if they 
do not establish, its legendary history. 

In tracing the history of Mangotsfield Manor many impediments 
arise. Its position, its composition, the scarcity of details, and subse- 
quent confusing events render the task extremely difficult. In Domes- 
day it is mentioned as one manor, but owing to extensive common 
lands and a considerable amount of forest which were included in the 
parish, it was probably of no great size. In the early stages of its 
history Manegoddesfelde, as it was anciently called, was a member of 
the important manor of Barton, by Bristow, and was Terra Regis, or 
land, owned by the King. This manor, with others, was connected 
with Bristol Castle, and included within the great manor of Bertune, 
or Barton, signifying farm, and it so continued for 284 years. 

Rutter, the historian, says: ‘“‘It appears to have been afterwards 
divided into three distinct parts. The first owner who possessed the 
whole of the parish of Mangotsfield was Willian de Putot, or Piccot, 
or Pycot, and he built a house on Rodway Hill. He was a man of 
considerable importance, and was Sheriff of Gloucestershire from 1222 
to 1228, and was “‘Custos”’ of the Castles of Bristol and Gloucester. 
He also served in Gascon in 1225. While Sheriff he founded a chantry 
in his manor house at Mangotsfield, in consideration for which he and 
his wife agreed to pay 4s. 3d. per annum to the Abbey of Tewkesbury.”’ 
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No record of the division of the original manor can be traced, 
but in the year 1228, owing to the pecuniary needs of Henry III., the 
disafforestation charter issued by that King greatly affected the 
manorial areas, and very probably was responsible for the splitting up 
of the manor of Mangotsfield. It appears to have been divided into 
the following separate manors: Rudgeway, Rodway, and Mangots- 
field. The last-named house stood by the church, and was in exist- 
ence up to 1846, when both house and grounds were acquired in order 
to enlarge the churchyard. 

The present Rodway Hill House, the earliest owner of which was 
Putot, was probably built by him about 1257, a few years before his 
death, which occurred in 1283. He was followed by David Blount, 
a grandson, who was the first of that family to reside in the parish. 
The early members lived at Bitton Court, and afterwards either at 
Filton or Mangotsfield. The Blounts were connected with Rodway 
Hill House until nearly the end of the 15th century. In the Parish 
Church, in the chantry chapel founded by one of the Putot family, 
are two effigies in stone said to be those of Edmund Blount and his 
wife Margaret. Edmund died in 1381. By the marriage of Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Simon Blount, with John Lord Hussay, of Sleaford, 
the Blount possessions in Mangotsfield were alienated to Robert 
Dormer, and in 1515 Maurice, sixth Lord Berkeley, purchased the 
estate. The property remained in the Berkeley family until] 1612, 
when it was sold to Philip Langley, who was distantly connected with 
the Berkeley family. Langley at that time owned the coal “liberties,” 
so called because the lords of the manor claimed liberty to cut wood 
or dig coal over certain areas as part of their manorial rights. These 
“liberties”? subsequently became the cause of much dispute and 
litigation, and often led to unpleasant results. 

The next owner was John Meredith, who was in possession in 
1682-3, when he was summoned by the Herald to represent Mangots- 
field. His son John, who succeeded him, was a man of determined 
character, and allowed nothing to stand in his way. He was held in 
the greatest dread by the Royal Keepers of the Chase, and, on the 
slightest molestation on their part, gave them a lesson which made 
him a constant terror. John Meredith enlarged the house, and 
planted a vineyard on the western slope of the hill, between the 
house and the “‘ Charnells”’ pool, which is still to be seen in the valley. 
Though the vines have long since vanished, the original spot where the 
vineyard was planted is plainly indicated by the grass-covered terraces 
on the hillside. 

The property remained in the possession of the Meredith family 
for three generations. William Meredith, grandson of John, prob- 
ably sold the estate to Mr. C. Bragge, owner of Cleve Hill, who in 
turn sold it to Edward Colston. Later it was jointly the property of 
Lord Middleton and Mr. Alex Colston, and eventually, by purchase, 
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it passed into the hands of Mr. Daniel Cave, who was then owner of 
Cleve Hill. By inheritance it came to his son, the Right Hon. Sir 
Stephen Cave, G.C.B., Judge Advocate and Paymaster-General. 
Upon his death, in 1880, the property passed to his brother, Sir 
Charles D. Cave, Bart. 

During its long and eventful career the most notable among the 
many owners of Rodway Hill House were the Blounts, the Berkeleys, 
and the Merediths. The Blounts, of which there were several 
branches, were a family of considerable importance. A Sir Richard 
Blount was Lieutenant of the Tower of London in 1564 in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and Sir Simon Blount, one of the earlier members of 
the family, married the daughter of Sir Giles Daubeny, who was Lord 
Chamberlain to Henry VII. 

With the arrival of the Berkeleys in 1515 the most interesting 
period in the history of Rodway Hill House commenced. This family 
took up their residence in Mangotsfield in consequence of the vindic- 
tive conduct of William Marquis Berkeley, Earl-Marshal of England, 
who had alienated the Berkeley estates to his Sovereign King 
Henry VII., in order that Maurice, his brother, who was next heir, 
should not inherit. The reason given for his conduct was that his 
brother, who had wedded the daughter of a Bristol alderman, named 
Mead, had degraded his social position. He thereupon disinherited 
Maurice, who upon the death of William, in 1491, found himself 
deprived of his rights. By persistent struggles and lawsuits he regained 
a portion of his lost estates, and with his wife, to whom he was 
greatly attached, he established a home at Thornbury. 

Lord Maurice died in 1506, and was succeeded by his son Maurice, 
who was a man greatly esteemed both as a gentleman and as a man 
of business. He attended the King’s daughter to France in 1514 on 
her marriage with Louis XII., was Sheriff of the county in 1514-15, 
and in 1515 was Lieutenant of the Castle of Calais. He married 
Catherine, daughter of Sir William Berkeley, of Stoke Gifford. Some 
of his more distant manors he sold, and purchased others nearer, 
among the latter being that of Mangotsfield. 

Lord Maurice assigned Mangotsfield to his brother, Sir Thomas, 
who was intimately associated with Rodway Hill House and the 
parish. He was born in 1472 at Thornbury, and was a notable man 
of his time. In 1513 he commanded an army at Flodden, and was 
knighted on the field. He was conspicuous in the proceedings in 
favour of the divorce of Henry VIII. Sir Thomas was twice married, 
and after he became High Sheriff he returned to Mangotsfield and 
took up his abode at Rodway Hill House. There he devoted much 
of his time to sheep farming and religion. He rebuilt “‘ Charnell’s 
Mill,”” and made ‘‘Charnell’s Pool,’ repaired his house, and paid 
the utmost attention to all matters concerning his property. In 1532 he 
died and was buried with great ceremony at Mangotsfield. According 
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to his directions, after the expiration of “‘ one quarter of a year’ 
his body was brought to St. Augustine’s Abbey and there buried near 
his first wife. 

Sir Thomas (5) was succeeded by his son, Thomas (6), who was 
born in 1506, and inherited the title when 26 years of age. His first 
wife was Mary, daughter of Lord Hastings, who died shortly after his 
own father. His second wife was the noted Anne, daughter of Sir 
John Savage. Anne Savage had been one of the maids of honour to 
Queen Anne Boleyn, and bore her train at her secret marriage with 
Henry VIII. After her marriage with Lord Thomas, Anne developed 
into a strong-willed, imperious and passionate woman, possessing, 
however, some good traits in her character. She greatly resented the 
conduct of Maurice, her husband’s brother, who had been bequeathed 
Mangotsfield for his life, and she did all in her power to rob him 
of this property. 

Lord Thomas died in 1534, aged 29 years, and Lady Anne shortly 
after made Yate her residence. From Yate she commenced a series 
of annoyances on her brother-in-law, Maurice, who naturally 
retaliated, and many were the escapades which took place either at 
Yate or Mangotsfield. Maurice Berkeley had aroused the sympathy 
and help of Sir Nicholas Poyntz, of Iron Acton. “‘ In 1537 Sir Nicholas 
Poyntz, of Iron Acton, and others to the number of 60 persons and 
more, with weapons, riotously assembled on the 20th of March at 
Mangotsfield, and went to a pool and a close called Charnocks, to the 
said mill, and there did break down the mill wall which Lord Berkeley 
had built across Charnocks stream to obtain a head of water for the 
mill. They continued riotously assembled for some days, and by 
digging and delving, let out all the water from the pool and mill- 
head, and took therefrom fish, viz., tench, bream, and carp, to the 
value of £20 or more, and destroyed the fry of same to the value of 
20 marks.” 

The feuds were maintained until the death of Maurice in 1555, 
when Lady Anne had both peace and property. Lady Anne’s son, 
Henry, re-possessed the disinherited Berkeley estates, and was the 
last of the Berkeleys to own Rodway Hill House. 

The Merediths, who resided in the house after the Berkeleys, 
were a Gloucestershire family, and related to the Newton’s, of Barr’s 
Court, whose tombs are in Bristol Cathedral. 

As it appears to-day the house is bold and plain in its archi- 
tecture. It rises in three storeys, and is well lighted with square 
mullioned windows, the hood moulding of several terminating with a 
carved lion on one side and a mermaid on the other—emblems of 
the Berkeley Family. The house was probably smaller at one time, 
and consisted of little more than the central portion, which was 
possibly extended in a northern direction at the west end. At the 
east end is a large three-gabled block containing fine old windows, 
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and several others blocked up. On the north side is an ancient 
doorway of 16th century date, with well-designed pediment head. 
This was probably once the main entrance leading into the large 
dining hall. The old doorway has been walled up, and another a little 
to the west gives access to the hall. The block on the east side and 
the portions bearing the Berkeley emblems may be considered to be 
the work of Sir Thomas Berkeley, who enlarged the house in about 
1520. The central portion is the oldest, and formed part of the 
original home of the Blounts, and the west end is probably the latest 
addition. A picturesque porch, evidently of later date, stands over 
the south entrance. It carries in the gable a coat-of-arms, but to 
whom the armorial ensign belonged has never been satisfactorily 
explained. On the north side of the house are various old buildings 
and two large dovecots, or ‘‘Columbarium,’’ which impart to the 
place, around which tradition has spun a web of romance, an air of 
antiquity. 

The south porch gives access to the quaint hall which contains a 
fine old staircase of 16th century date, and a well-carved black oak 
balustrade, carried in right angles in the same design to the top. On 
the right of the staircase a passage leads to the smoking-room, near the 
entrance to which is the old buttery hatch which formerly com- 
municated with the kitchen. A partition of old English oak separates 
the hall from the drawing-room on the east side. This room contains 
a handsomely-carved and elaborate mantelpiece extending from floor 
to ceiling. In the centre are the arms of Meredith and Basset. 
Opposite the hall, and separated by a wall of great thickness, is the 
spacious dining hall, having massive oak beams stretching across the 
ceiling. 

Upstairs curious corridors lead to quaint bedrooms, cupboards 
and odd corners, and everywhere there is much of interest. 

Royalty is said to have honoured Rodway Hill House on more 
than one occasion. Queen Anne Boleyn, Catherine Parr, and Jane 
Seymour are each said to have visited there. 

From the lawn on the west side of the house a flight of wide steps 
leads to a long terrace with a low battlemented walk, at the far end 
of which an extensive view of the surrounding country for many miles is 
obtainable. On this terrace, it is traditionally reported, Henry VIII. at 
least on one occasion strolled in company with Anne Boleyn. 


SALTFORD MANOR. 


ALTFORD Manor House, or, as it is now called, Saltford 

Manor Farm, is one of those ancient and interesting old 

residences which has ‘“‘fallen from its high estate’’ as an 

ecclesiastical establishment, and later as the residence of the 
lords of the manor, and is now a farmhouse. Notwithstanding that 
only a remnant of its past glory remains, it is still a fine old place, 
somewhat plain and unattractive in outward appearance, but con- 
taining much that is of more than ordinary interest, both in its 
architecture and interior arrangements. 

After the lapse of many centuries its peacefulness has not been 
materially disturbed, and its ecclesiastical relics and rural simplicity 
so plainly visible on the north side of the house harmonise in a 
pleasant manner with the peaceful repose which enwraps the little 
village church, almost adjoining it. 

The village of Saltford, seven miles from Bristol, and in the 
centre of which the manor house conspicuously stands, has a reputa- 
tion for its picturesque and romantic surroundings. Pleasantly placed 
upon the sunny slope of a hill, the greater portion of the village over- 
looks the beautiful valley of the Avon. Away to the north the 
uplands rise in fertile meadows and shadowy woods, and in the 
distance, forming a background, the famous Kelston Tump stands 
boldly on the horizon. In the foreground artistic boathouses, 
bungalows, quaint little cottages and other residences give additional 
interest to the scene. 

Saltford is supposed to have derived its name from the ford 
which at one time existed in the parish, whereby persons were enabled 
to cross the river. The tide formerly forced its waters up the Avon 
almost as far as the city of Bath, and before locks were placed or 
thought of no doubt there were many shallow spots at low water which 
afforded a means of crossing. 

The manor of Saltford was originally included in the Honour of 
Gloucester. Robert FitzHamon, who had been granted the Honour 
of Gloucester by Rufus, had no son to inherit his property, but he 
left four daughters, two of whom were abbesses. A third was married 
to the Earl of Bretagne, and the fourth, named Mabel, was wedded 
to Robert, the natural son of Henry I. Robert was made the first 
Earl of Gloucester. In right of his wife he acquired the lordship of 
Gloucester, or as it was designated, the Honour of Gloucester, which 
was quite distinct from the Earldom. The Honour of Gloucester 
brought Robert immense power, and gave him the lordship over a 
large number of manors, many of which he granted to inferior lords, 
to be held of him by service as he, in like manner, held his of his 
Sovereign. In the reign of Henry III. the manor was held by a family 
named Bargouse. They appear to have been in possession during the 
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reign of Edward I., but the manor subsequently passed into the 
hands of the Bassits, and from them to the Rodneys. 

An old record shows that in the reign of Henry III. Thomas de 
Baiocis and Mary, his mother, were certified to hold eight knights’ 
fees in the several parishes of Backwell, Twerton, Saltford, Winford, 
and Stoke, all of which were held in the reign of Edward I. by Joceus 
de Baiosse, of the Honour of Gloucester. The Rodneys held 
possession of the manor of Saltford up to the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, after which it passed to various owners. At the end of the 16th 
century it was the property of the Duke of Chandos. The manorial 
rights are now held by Earl Temple and the Flower family. 

The old manor house, the most ancient building in the parish, 
displays to the casual observer little of exceptional merit, either in 
architecture or method of design, when seen from the south side. 
It must be viewed from other directions for its most beautiful relics 
of ecclesiastical architecture to be revealed. Probably the original 
building, whatever it may have been, whether monastery or grange, 
was erected in the 12th century. It is supposed to have been associated 
with the famous Abbey of Keynsham, in the adjoining parish, and it 
was most likely built about the same time or soon after that Abbey 
was founded in 1166 by William, Earl of Gloucester, at the dying 
request of his son. 

The Abbey flourished for centuries, and was considerably 
enriched from time to time until it became a large and important 
establishment. It surrendered to the King in 1539, and was then 
classed among the greater monasteries, for its annual revenue was over 
£400. With the overthrow of the Abbey of Keynsham several other 
religious houses were abolished. Hanham Abbots, where the Abbots 
of Keynsham spent much of their time during the summer months, 
and upon which John, the last of the Keynsham Abbots, when he was 
acquainted with the conditions of surrender, pronounced a solemn 
curse, probably shared its misfortunes, with Saltford monastery. What- 
ever may have been its position in rank or the number of monks it 
accommodated, as far as can be ascertained there is no evidence to 
show. 

That those who inhabited Saltford Monastery belonged to the 
Black Canons as at Keynsham there is little doubt. The solitary 
indication of their very existence in the place is shown by the massive 
walls, the buttresses, the doorways, and the exceptionally fine old 
Norman window, all of which unmistakably point to the fact that not 
only are the old weathered stones lasting records of their builders, 
but they are also in several instances a tribute to their skill and artistic 
taste in architecture. 

The feature in the building is the elegant Norman window, 
inserted between two strong buttresses of later date. The latter were 
evidently placed in their present and somewhat unsightly position 
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as support for the side of the house. The Norman window was 
discovered in the wall a few years ago. Formerly it was hidden by 
another large buttress, similar to those before mentioned. 

The window consists of two lights divided by a graceful round 
pillar, and over the lights is a richly-ornamented round arch carved 
in chevron pattern, and supported by round pillars. Another window, 
beneath the above-mentioned, once gave light to a room below, which 
has long since been walled up. There are also the remains of a 
window in the old kitchen under the Court Room. The kitchen still 
retains its large fireplace and old entrance doorway leading into the 
house. 

At the north-eastern side of the house two buttresses, rising in 
gradations, add to the ecclesiastical air of the building, and under the 
eaves of the roof, but in a more easterly direction is a ram’s head, 
denoting the symbol of sacrifice, carved in stone. A crouching lion 
is also visible upon the east gable of the house, but why it should 
have been placed in so prominent a position does not appear to be 
known. 

On the north-east side of the main building stands the little 
chapel. Although built probably at the time the house was erected 
and attached to it, it forms quite a separate little structure. Upon 
the apex of its gable it carries a cross, and the ancient doorway leading 
into it still exists. 

The interior of the manor house is quaint and old-fashioned. 
Like most of the old ecclesiastical houses, it was probably granted by 
Henry VIII. when he abolished the religious establishments through- 
out the land, to one of his favourites, and it possibly became a private 
residence somewhere about 1540. Who the first occupiers of the 
house were is not known, but it is an established fact that a century 
later the ancient family of Flower were in possession. This family, 
to whom memorial tablets are set in the nave walls of the parish 
church, are a distinguished race, connected with the Flowers of 
Nunney, near Frome, and by marriage with the ancient family of 
Samborne, at Timsbury. They made Saltford their home for many 
centuries, and from the middle of the 17th century until about 60 
years ago they occupied the manor house. The present owner is Noel 
Washington Brook Flower, Esq., of Bolberry, Devon. In the nave 
of the church hard by is a curious tablet to the Flower family, with 
the following quaintly worded inscription: ‘‘ Here lyeth the body of 
Lambrock Flower, who deceased the 6 day of April, 1639. Flowers 
they was clipt in ye springe but flourishing now with Christ their 
King.’’ The house is now let as a farm. 

The old dining hall, the principal apartment in the house, is a 
spacious room. Its chief interest lies in its remarkably fine chimney 
piece, upon which is the date 1645. It is handsomely carved, and 
bears the arms of the Flower family, the date appearing on carved 
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panels above. Two of the three-light windows, with heavy stone 
mullions, are placed on the south side, and in their deep recesses are 
wide and comfortable seats. Between the two windows a curious 
corbel projects under the ceiling. The porch is a curious combination 
of windows, quaint doorways, and queer corners. Immediately 
opposite the main entrance, at the far end of the porch, or hall, 
is a pantry with a round-headed archway, which is supposed to have 
formed the original entrance to the kitchen. This is a fine old room, 
with massive beams stretching across its ceiling. In former times it 
was the granary. 

The staircase, rising at right angles, leads to bedrooms of antique 
appearance. Several have large beams carried across their ceilings, 
and in the beams are a number of large iron hooks. In one of the bed- 
rooms the mantelpiece bears the date 1637 and the initials “‘L. F.” 
and ‘‘A. F.’’—those of early members of the Flower family. From 
the passage, or corridor, which is lighted by the old Norman window, 
there seems to have been some other means of descending to the lower 
rooms or to some other apartment, judging from a recess in the wall, 
which appears to have at one time contained an outlet. 

In the west bedroom is a doorway. It is now walled up, but 
formerly it led into the Court room. From the bedrooms another 
staircase leads to the attics. Access to the cheese room, an apartment 
built over the old chapel, is gained from one of the bedrooms. It is 
a quaint little room, with an ancient door of rough and very crude 
description. The ancient chapel has been converted into the dairy. 

On the south-west end of the chapel is the court house. The 
doorway in the wall is blocked up, but it is easily distinguished. In 
the court room the lord of the manor sat in state, and held either 
his court-baron or court-leet, as the case might be. 

The old house throughout breathes of reminiscences of the past, 
and if outwardly plain it is nevertheless rich in interest, which would 
have been immensely added to had records been preserved relating to 
its foundation and early history. 


STANTON COURT. 


TANTON Drew, six miles from Bristol, is one of those ancient 
little villages that are rich in old memories. On the main 
road from Pensford to Chew Magna, a little over a mile from 
the former place, is a quaint little hexagonal building which 

was formerly used as a turnpike house. On the road to the left of this 
queer little house, and beyond a very charming double-arched bridge, 
a very ancient structure displaying some excellent architecture of more 
than ordinary merit, and under which the River Chew flows, Stanton 
Court stands conspicuously on the left-hand side of the village street. 
This interesting residence is placed in the heart of rural beauty, and, 
though it does not exhibit in its architecture the signs of antiquity 
which might be expected in a manor house of so ancient a village as 
Stanton Drew, it is nevertheless a handsome and stately home. 

Soon after the Conquest a considerable part of the parish of 
Stanton was in the possession of a family who are said to have taken 
their name from the place. The first recorded member to reside there 
was Roger de Stanton. He appears to have been followed by William, 
who was succeeded by Hugh de Stanton. In the reign of Henry II. 
a Robert de Stanton held two knights’ fees in the parish. A Geftrey 
de Stanton is the next recorded, and he was an influential man, who 
held large possessions in the neighbourhood. One member of this 
family, Collinson says, bore the appellation of Brogo or Drew de 
Stanton, and gave to the place the second half of its name by way of 
distinction. In 1339 Walter Drew held half a knight’s fee in Stanton, 
which William de Stanton formerly held. The Drews were related to 
the Dinhams, of Buckland Dinham, near Frome. 

The Manor of Stanton Drew subsequently passed into the hands 
of the Choke family. In the middle of the fifteenth century Robert 
Clerke granted to Richard Choke, of Stanton Drew, and Joan, his 
wife, a messuage and one yard land in the parish of Stanton. (The 
term one yard land signified a small holding). Another deed, dated 
1450, records that the same Richard Clerke, of Bristol, granted to 
Richard Choke other property in the parish, including a fulling mill. 
A dispute arose between Richard Choke and John Boteler regarding 
the right and title of Richard Choke to the manor, which resulted in 
a long lawsuit. The legal proceedings terminated in favour of Richard 
Choke, who, being a clever lawyer, was no doubt quite capable of 
defending his rights, and as a consequence John Boteler relinquished 
certain supposed rights to property in the parish. 

Richard Choke was afterwards created a knight, became a dis- 
tinguished man, and was Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. He 
died in the reign of Richard III., and in the north chapel of Long 
Ashton Church an elegant monument is erected to his memory. 
Under a graceful canopy lie the effigies of Sir Richard Choke and 
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Margaret, his wife. Above on a scroll extending the whole length 
of the monument is the following inscription: ‘‘ Thee for Thi grete 
pety of our synnes have mercy. And for the love of pi passion bryng 
ce soules to salvacié.” 

It appears that a grandson of Sir Richard Choke, who had 
succeeded to the manor, conveyed it in 1507 to Giles Lord Daubeny. 
From the Daubeny family it subsequently passed, probably by pur- 
chase, to Sir John Cooper, Bart., who was also lord of Stanton Wick. 
Sir John died in 1631, and was succeeded by his son, Anthony Ashley 
Cooper. From the Coopers the manor passed into the hands of the 
Coates family, the present owner being J. Eaton Coates, Esa. 

The facts related are confined to the descent of the manor from 
one owner to another, from the time of the Conquest, but its 
legendary history is to be traced back to much earlier times. It was 
probably chosen as a place of worship for the ancient Druids, who 
have left behind them a number of relics in the shape of large stones 
in various parts of the parish. In a field on the road to Pensford is an 
immense stone known as Hauteville’s quoit. According to legend Sir 
John Hauteville was endowed with miraculous strength, and the stone 
is stated to have been pitched from Maes Knoll, where Sir John 
resided, to its present position. Although it weighs about 30 tons, 
and the distance would be more than a mile, Sir John has always had, 
and apparently always will have accorded to him, the credit of throw- 
ing it. Formerly it was erect and much larger, but since Sir John 
threw it the weather has considerably reduced its size, and it has 
toppled over. 

A large number of stones, popularly known as ‘‘ The Weddings,” 
are in a field near the church. The principal assemblage forms a large 
circle 368 feet in diameter. Not far from this group is a smaller one 
92 feet in diameter, while in other directions in the village are 
isolated stones. In what is known as “‘The Cove”’ are three large 
stones, two standing and one lying flat, the tallest of them being 10} 
feet high. 

Many theories have been advanced as to the original purpose 
of these monoliths. Dr. Fergusson suggested that they were erected 
to commemorate some great battle fought probably by King Arthur. 
Others attribute them to the Phoenicians, while others have thought 
they were placed there by the Druids. 

The reason of the groups being designated “‘The Weddings”’ 
arises from a very ancient legend. A newly-wedded couple with their 
friends assembled on the spot now occupied by the stones, in order 
to celebrate the festivities of the marriage, which had taken place on 
a Saturday. As the evening drew on dancing was indulged in, and so 
continued until midnight. The piper who had been engaged was un- 
willing to profane the Sabbath, and on the stroke of twelve he refused 
to continue his playing. This sorely vexed the bride, who swore she 
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would obtain another piper if she had to bring him from the infernal 
regions. Suddenly a benevolent-looking old gentleman appeared, and 
offered his services as piper. The dancing re-commenced in earnest, 
and the music gradually increased in speed until the dancers were 
whirled round so fast that they were unable to stop. In vain they 
besought the piper to desist, but he mocked at their sorry plight, 
and they soon discovered that he was none other than the arch-fiend 
himself. What had been once the happy dancers were transformed 
into stones, which have been visited by antiquarians from all parts 
of the world, who have never satisfactorily explained their origin. 

The present manor house of Stanton Drew, now called Stanton 
Court, is a substantial building, which conveys the impression of 
having been erected early in the Georgian period. Those responsible 
for the raising of the walls are apparently unknown, neither are there 
any records, with the exception of the usual bundle of almost unde- 
cipherable deeds, some of which bear effigies, denoting ecclesiastical 
connections, to throw any light on the subject. 

That a house of probably much larger dimensions existed in early 
times on the same site, and that it was occupied by the ancient family 
of Drew and afterwards by Chief Justice Choke, there can be no doubt. 
Collinson mentions the manor house as being an old and venerable 
building, which was formerly embattled and regularly fortified. 

The word manor, derived from the word ‘‘ manere,” to dwell, 
because a dwelling-place stood on some part of the possessions, seems 
to point to the fact that a residence was always erected on the estate 
styled manerium or manor, and occupied by the lords who held the 
property. There is, therefore, good reason for believing that the 
early lords of Stanton Drew from very ancient times lived in their 
fortified mansion on the spot now occupied by Stanton Court. 

The present building contains very few relics of an earlier struc- 
ture, and these consist only of a few fragments of architecture in 
various parts of the house. The window of the boudoir over the main 
entrance on the west side probably dates from the 15th century, and 
at the back of the premises is an ancient and curious old door leading 
into the stables. It is plentifully studded with large-headed nails, so 
arranged as to form figures which conveniently give the date 1753. 
On this side the ancient character of the house is displayed to much 
better advantage, and in its outbuildings there are many signs which 
suggest, even if they do not establish, its claim to antiquity. It is 
stated that centuries ago the cattle were brought into the yard or 
barton, and even in those days, when the saving of labour was of little 
account, they were supplied with water which was conducted to the 
animals by means of pipes. 

In the gable on the west side of the house an ancient tablet is 
inserted, which is stated to bear a date, but the figures are quite 
indistinguishable. 
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The interior of the Court displays a pleasant and homely style, 
and is distinctly more comfortable than many houses of the same 
class. There is no panelling throughout the house, and all the rooms 
are light and lofty. A long, wide hall, with two excellent archways, 
extends the whole width of the house. On the right of the hall is the 
dining-room, containing a fine cornice and a good Adam mantelpiece. 
An archway on the left side of the hall leads into the lounge. The 
entrance hall contains a grand old settle of 16th century date, chairs 
with wheel pattern carved on their backs, a 15th century chest finely 
carved, and the head of a Warwickshire long-horned bullock, with 
unusually massive horns. 

The drawing-room is on the north side. It contains a mantel- 
piece after the Adam in the dining-room. These mantelpieces were 
so named after John and Robert Adam, brothers, who introduced a 
new style of architecture in the 18th century. The interior decora- 
tions in plaster by these architects were of great beauty, and only 
found their way into important houses. 

The staircase, with its inlaid Chippendale balustrade, leads to 
the landing from which the bedrooms open. 

Opposite Stanton Court stands an ancient building bearing an 
ecclesiastical aspect. This was formerly the Priory, which at one 
time flourished in the parish. Over the window on the north side is 
an elaborate shield bearing the arms of Bishop Beckington. 

Probably the lords of Stanton have dwelt in Stanton Court or its 
predecessor since Norman days. The Coates family have resided for 
many generations in the manor house, and they have been associated 
with the place and the county for many years. 


STON EASTON. 


HE main road from Bath to Wells, after passing through the 

village of Farrington Gurney, ascends a steep tree-lined hill, 

at the summit of which a road branches off in the direction 

of the old town of Shepton Mallet and leads to the pretty 
village of Ston Easton. Small, and fairly compact, it lies partly in a 
hollow and partly on higher ground amidst beautiful and diversified 
scenery. The old village consists of little more than the main street, 
on either side of which ancient houses impart to it the characteristics 
of a typical Somerset village. 

Ston Easton Park stands in a sequestered position on the north- 
eastern side of the village. It is a bold and stately mansion, which, 
apart from the excellent scenery surrounding it, is attractive as being 
the ancestral home of one of the most ancient and distinguished 
families in the county. 

The manor of Ston Easton was granted to John Hippisley soon 
after the Dissolution, but previous to that time the ancestors of the 
present owner possessed many other manors in the neighbourhood, 
and at one time held no fewer than eight, all of which were in close 
proximity to their large mansion which at one time stood near the 
church at Cameley. Although the family resided at Cameley for 
many years, there is not a single memorial-stone to the Hippisleys in 
the church or churchyard. The first time the name appears in the 
registers is in the year 1570, and every trace of their once-stately 
home has quite disappeared. Apparently the only relic remaining to 
identify them with Cameley is a window in the church under which 
are placed the arms of Hippisley. 

At the time of the Conquest the manor of Ston Easton was given 
by King William to the Bishop of Coutances. In the reign of 
Henry II. the manor, or at least a portion of it, was held by the 
family of de Clifton, who also held one knight’s fee in Radstock and 
another in the manor of Clifton, Bristol. In about 1154 William de 
Clifton gave the patronage of the latter place to the Abbey of St. 
Augustine, in Bristol. The Cliftons held the manor of Ston Easton 
until the time of Edward III., when others appear to have had some 
interest in it. 

Collinson says that in 1347 Bartholomew Peytwyn held certain 
property in Stony Easton in demesne as of fee of the King in capiti 
by the service of finding the King every year at Christmas a sextary 
(one and a half pints) of clove wine. Up to the time of Queen Mary 
the manor of Ston Easton was divided, and several owners are 
recorded. William de Cheddar in 1371 was granted one of these 
manors in Ston Easton, together with others in the neighbourhood. 
The other manor of Ston Easton at one time belonged to the Priory 
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of Brewton, in Somerset, and it continued in that possession until 
Henry VIII brought about its destruction. 

The Priory, which had been founded in 1412 by William de 
Mohun, was at one time an important establishment for the Black 
Canons, and was probably erected upon the site of a much earlier 
building dedicated to religious use in 1005. In 1500 William Gilbert, 
the then Prior, is stated to have taken a journey to Rome for the pur- 
pose of gaining the Pope’s sanction to raise the Priory to the dignity 
of Abbey. The Pope granted his request, but ere another 50 years 
had elapsed the Abbey fell into the hands of the King. From that 
time onwards Ston Easton has remained in the Hippisley family. 

The ancient family of Hippisley originally belonged to Nor- 
mandy, and came over to England with the Conqueror. They are 
among the few families who can trace their ancestors in an unbroken 
line back to a time prior to the coming of William the Norman in 
1066. 

A John Hippisley, one of the early ancestors of the family, 
is stated to have been the first to report the news of the death of 
William Rufus in the New Forest, and for so doing it is reported he 
was beheaded. 

It is thought that an early member of the family had given one 
part of the manor of Ston Easton to the Priory of Bruton, and that 
at its dissolution the manor was returned to the family. That the 
Hippisleys were a family of great importance may be gathered from 
the fact that at the time when they resided in their mansion at Cameley 
they were lords of the manor of Cameley, and also the lords of 
Emborough, Ston Easton, Marston Bigot, Hinton Blewet, Binegar, 
and other parishes. A John Hippisley sold Marston Bigot Manor on 
the death of King Charles I. to Lord Orrery. 

An interesting story is related concerning Lord Orrery, who was 
regular in his attendance at his parish church at Marston Bigot. One 
Sunday the appointed preacher failed to put in an appearance, and 
his lordship prepared to leave. His steward thereupon told him there 
was a man in the congregation who would preach if permitted. Lord 
Orrery having consented, the stranger forthwith went into the pulpit 
and delivered such an eloquent discourse that his lordship declared 
he had never heard such a delightful sermon. As showing the hard- 
ships to which the clergy were subjected during the days of the 
Commonwealth, it subsequently transpired that the stranger was a 
clergyman who for three years had lived in a poor cottage under the 
garden wall of Lord Orrery’s residence. To the credit of Lord 
Orrery, he obtained an allowance for the destitute priest. 

Some of the Hippisley family lived at Stanton Drew, or at least 
were buried there. On a flat stone in the church there was the follow- 
ing inscription :—‘‘ Here lyeth in hopes of a joyful resurrection the 
body of Thomas Hippisley, gent., who departed this life and was born 
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to heaven August 11th Anno Domini 1678.” Another stone near it 
had these curiously composed lines upon it :— 
*‘ Underneath this tomb here doth ly 
The body of Deborah a YS 
In eighty, to death her did call, 
September the 20th she left us all." 

John Hippisley, the first of the family to reside at Ston Easton, 
was the lineal descendant of the John Hippisley who arrived with 
the Conqueror. He married Mary, daughter of J. Flower, and left 
issue, viz., John, his heir, and William, who died in 1630. The latter 
left three sons—Thomas, Richard (captain of Sandgate Castle), and 
John, who was a knight. The latter was Ranger of Bushey Park, and 
sided with the Parliament in the reign of Charles I., and was one of 
the officers who were sent to treat with the King. John, son of John 
Hippisley, of Ston Easton, married Dorothy, daughter of Sir John 
Horner, of Mells, and was succeeded by his son John, who married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of John Organ, of Lamborne, Berks. His 
son John married Margaret, daughter of John Preston, of Cricket St. 
Thomas. By his wife he left Richard, of Ston Easton and Cameley; 
Preston, and George. Preston Hippisley, who succeeded, married 
Susan, daughter and heiress of Charles Yorke, of Bassets Down, Wilts; 
and was succeeded by Margaret, his only daughter. She was wedded 
to John Coxe, of Lee, and left John Hippisley-Coxe heir to the 
property. 

Richard Hippisley Coxe succeeded his father, and was Member 
of Parliament for Somerset in 1768. He died without issue. Henry, 
his brother, married, first, Sarah, daughter of Reginald Pole, of Stoke 
Damerell, Devon, and, secondly, Elizabeth Ann, daughter of Thomas 
Horner, of Mells. His death took place in 1795, and, leaving no issue, 
the property passed to John Hippisley. The widow of Henry 
Hippisley-Coxe married, secondly, Sir John Coxe-Hippisley, Bart., 
leaving four sons and two daughters. The estates passed to the eldest 
surviving son of the Rev. Henry Hippisley, M.A., who married the 
third daughter and co-heiress of Lock Rollinson, of Chadlington, 
Oxford, and left three sons—John, Henry and Robert. The Rev. John 
Hippisley, who succeeded, died in 1838, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son. John was High Sheriff in 1856, and married in 1831 Ann 
Elizabeth, third daughter of the Rev. Thomas Clare, rector of St. 
Andrew’s. He left a son, John, who succeeded and married Christine 
Ellen Lydia, eldest daughter and co-heiress of John Christian Boode, 
of Luckham, Wilts. John died before his father, and upon the death 
of the latter in 1898 the estates passed to his grandson, Richard John 
Baynton Hippisley, J.P., major, North Somerset Yeomanry, who was 
High Sheriff in 1907. 

The stately structure known as Ston Easton Park was built by 
one of the Hippisley family, and from the appearance of its architec- 
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ture might have been erected in the Georgian period. Indications in 
the interior on the west side, however, point to an earlier date, and 
it is quite possible that a house of 17th century or even earlier date 
once stood upon the present site. It is a plain but imposing mansion, 
displaying many of the characteristics of houses built in the 18th 
century. The main entrance is on the south side and over it is 
placed a shield with arms. One half of the shield is occupied with the 
arms of Coxe, while the other bears the arms of Hippisley. The 
alliance between the two families was brought about by the marriage 
of the daughter of Preston Hippisley with John Coxe, of Wiltshire. 

Immediately facing the entrance hall is the saloon, a large and 
lofty apartment. Its chief features of interest consist of the beautiful 
Georgian doorway on the south side, the elaborately-carved cornice 
under the ceiling, and the elegant mantelpiece on the west side. Over 
the mantelpiece is a painting depicting the muses. The saloon has 
been further adorned with four doorways, one of which, however, is 
only an imitation, but they are all made to correspond in design. A 
doorway on the east side of the saloon leads into the drawing-room, 
the ceiling of which is ornamented in chaste design. On the left of 
the hall is the library. 

A good staircase, with carved mahogany rails, leads to the upper 
rooms. On the wall of the staircase is hung a fine piece of tapestry, 
and in one of the apartments known as the tapestry room there are 
several interesting pieces representing old English subjects. 

What is now the butler’s pantry was at one time used as the 
dining-room. It still bears traces of its earlier importance, and retains 
its ancient panelling, which is said to be of Jacobean date. 

Ston Easton Park is a fine old mansion possessing a dignity of 
its own, and imparting an added charm to the little village in which it 
forms so conspicuous a feature. 


SUTTON COURT. 


UTTON Court, two and a half miles from Chew Magna and 
ten from Bristol, has existed as a place of residence for distin- 
guished and notable families from the days of Edward II. 
Its quiet seclusion and the rural beauty of the surrounding 
neighbourhood had no doubt some influence upon the great families 
who for nearly 600 years have made the house their country seat. 

The earliest historical notice relating to Sutton, or Southtown, 
as it was named in ancient records, appears to be when the manor 
was held by Walter de Sutton of the Bishop of Bath by knights’ 
service. The family of de Sutton took their name from the place, 
and as early as the time of Edward II. resided in The Peel Tower, 
which forms a portion of the existing mansion now known as Sutton 
Court. The family of Walter de Sutton was in possession of the 
manor for over 100 years, when either by purchase or descent it passed 
to the illustrious family of St. Loe. 

In 1422 Sir John Saintelo was certified to hold half a knight’s 
fee in Sutton. He married Eleanor, daughter of Sir Thomas Arundel, 
and left a son, John, 16 years of age. The manor continued in the 
St. Loe family until Sir William St. Loe, captain of the Yeomen of 
the Guard to Queen Elizabeth, and chief butler of England, settled 
it, with other possessions, on Bess of Hardwicke, whom he had 
married. This lady was a noted and remarkable person, and was the 
ancestress of the Cavendish family. In consequence of her building 
proclivities she was styled ‘‘ Building Bess.’? She had four husbands. 
The first, named Barlow, died almost immediately after the marriage. 
Her second husband was Sir William Cavendish. Thirdly she wedded 
Sir William St. Loe, and fourthly the Earl of Shrewsbury. Sir 
William St. Loe, having bestowed his possessions upon her, she left 
the manor of Sutton to her son, Charles Cavendish, by her second 
husband, and he was the father of the Sir William Cavendish after- 
wards created Lord Ogle and Viscount Mansfield by James I.; Baron 
Bolsover and Earl of Newcastle by Charles I. For fortifying the town 
of Newcastle the King created him Duke of Newcastle, but during the 
time of the Civil Wars he fled from England, and his estates were 
sold, including the manor of Sutton. 

Sutton Court was purchased in trust by Elizabeth, the wife of 
Edward Baber, for the use of her son, Samuel Jepp, by her first 
husband. Samuel Jepp died without male issue, when the manor 
passed to William Strachey, Elizabeth’s son by her second marriage, 
on his marriage with Jane, the daughter of George Hodges, of Wed- 
more. From that time the manor has continued in the possession 
of the Strachey family. 

The ancient family of Strachie are able to boast of an ancestry 
dating back to the days of Henry III., and a Sir John Strachie took 
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part in and was knighted at the Battle of Crecy in 1346, when the Black 
Prince was created Duke of Cornwall. The family, whose name was 
subsequently spelt Strachey, were originally settled in the South of 
Somerset, but the male line having died out in the elder branch, the 
South Somerset estates passed by marriage to the Spekes of White 
Lackington, and the younger branch is recorded as having settled in 
1493 at Saffron Walden. One of the latter, named William Strachie, 
in 1588, gave £50 (a large sum in those days) towards repelling the 
Spanish Armada. In the reign of Charles I. the Strachies gained 
another Somerset estate, the Strachie family by marriage returning, 
as they had left it, by a marriage. 

The first of the Strachey family to reside at Sutton Court was 
John Strachey in 1634, and who changed the spelling of the name to 
Strachey. He had inherited the property from his mother, Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Cross, of Blackmore, Cannington, Somerset. In 
1674 John Strachey was succeeded by his son John, who was a noted 
antiquary, and was an intimate friend of John Locke, the philosopher, 
who was the son of a publican of Pensford. This celebrated man, who 
possessed such extraordinary abilities, was a frequent visitor to John 
Strachey at Sutton Court. 

John Strachey married twice, and died in 1743. His son, Hodges 
Strachey, succeeded, but he died unmarried, and the property passed 
to his brother, Henry. The last-named married, first, Helen, daughter 
of Robert Clark, M.D., of Listonfield, and, secondly, Frances: 
Quarme, of Truro. Henry Strachey died in 1765, leaving two sons, 
Henry (who was the first baronet) and John, Archdeacon of Norwich 
and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to King George III. Sir Henry, who 
succeeded his father, was created a baronet in 1801. He was a man 
of exceptional ability, and held many important Government appoint- 
ments. In 1764 he was secretary to Lord Clive,.and secretary of the 
Commission for restoring peace in America in 1774. In 1782 he was 
a joint Secretary to the Treasury, and in the same year was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State and Master of the Household to George III. 
He sat in Parliament from 1770 to 1804. By his wife, Jane, only 
daughter of John Kelsall, of Greenwich, and relict of Captain Latham, 
R.N., he left two sons, Henry and Edward. Sir Henry, his eldest son, 
succeeded as second baronet, and was followed as third baronet by 
his nephew, Sir Edward. Sir Edward was High Sheriff in 1864. He 
married, first, Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of the Rev. W. 
Wilkieson, of Woodbury Hall, and, secondly, Mary Isabella, the 
daughter of Mr. John Addington Symonds, M.D., of Clifton Hill 
House, and sister of Mr. John Addington Symonds, the well-known 
writer. He died in 1901, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Edward 
Strachey, M.P. for South Somerset. Sir Edward was raised to the 
peerage in 1911, when he adopted the ancient name of the family— 
or, rather, the ancient way of spelling it. Lord Strachie married 
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Constance, the daughter of the late Mr. Charles Braham, and niece of 
the late Frances, Countess Waldegrave. Lord Strachie was Treasurer 
of King Edward’s Household and the representative of the Board of 
Agriculture in the House of Commons from 1905 to 1909, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Agriculture from 1909 till 1911, 
and M.P. for South Somerset from 1892 till 1911. He was sworn a 
member of the Privy Council in 1912, and in the same year was 
appointed his Majesty’s Paymaster-General, and represented in the 
House of Lords the Treasury and the Home Office and the Ministry 
of Health. 

Sutton Court is one of those fine old places which instinctively 
impress one with its obvious signs of antiquity and the imposing effect 
of its ancient architecture. The oldest portion of the house consists 
of the 14th century Peel Tower on the north side and the fine old 
battlemented wall of similar date, also on the north side, extending 
for a considerable distance, and which formerly surrounded the build- 
ing. This wall, which contains an ancient archway nearly opposite 
the tower, is one of the finest examples of a 14th century battlemented 
wall in the country. 

In the picturesque old tower are two rooms, one above the other. 
One of these rooms was formerly used as the living room of the 
lord, while the other above was where he slept, and under and within 
the old wall were erected the hovels in which his retainers slept. The 
original building was very much smaller, and was probably erected 
by Sir Walter de Sutton, who owned it in 1322. After it had passed 
into the possession of the powerful family of St. Loe, who held large 
estates in Somerset as early as the beginning of the 15th century, the 
house must have undergone extensive alterations. 

Leland visited Sutton Court in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
appeared to have been entertained there for a short time when Sir 
John St. Loe resided there. He was favourably impressed with the 
village, “‘ where Syr John Sain’te Lo hathe an olde manor place,’ and 
in his itinerary speaks in high terms of the house. Probably the most 
extensive alterations in the mansion took place during the time of 
“*Bess of Hardwicke,’”’ who had married Sir William St. Loe. She 
built the great parlour and the chapel above at Sutton Court. 

The house displays several styles of architecture, which in the 
whole produce an imposing effect. Whoever the early architects may 
have been, their combined efforts have left a building which is 
picturesque, tasteful, and elegant. The north front has a strikingly 
medieval appearance, with stately tower and grand entrance; while 
the south front, of Tudor style, is harmonious in proportion. 

The interior consists of a suite of fine apartments. Nearly 
opposite the entrance hall, and a little to the right, is the great hall 
—a noble apartment containing several interesting features. At the 
south-east end is a rare relic of bygone days, viz., a solar window, 
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by means of which the ancient lords might see from the withdrawing- 
room all that was taking place in the hall, where their retainers would 
be left to enjoy themselves after they had dined in common with 
them. 

Upon the walls of the great hall are many pictures, most of 
which are family portraits. Among them is a portrait of Sir Henry 
Strachey, first baronet, who went with Lord Clive to India, and after 
his return served in Parliament for many years. He was successively 
First Secretary of the Treasury and Under-Secretary of State, and 
Master of the Household to George III. Next to the picture of 
Sir Henry is a fine portrait of Lord Clive, which was given to Sir 
Henry by Lord Clive. Over the archway is a portrait of Admiral 
Strachey, son of Archdeacon Strachey, chaplain to George III. 
Admiral Strachey was for 16 years a prisoner in France in the days 
of the great Napoleon, and was mentioned by that remarkable man 
in despatches as being the hero of one of the bravest actions in the 
war at Dantzic. There is a picture in the great hall of John Strachey 
(dated 1637-74). He was a friend of John Locke, the philosopher. 
There is also a picture of Sir John Strachey, who was Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces of India and financial member 
of the Viceroy’s Council. 

In the dining-room there is a portrait of Lieut.-General Sir 
Richard Strachey, R.E. and F.R.S., brother of the last-named. He 
was also a member of the Council of India, with his brother, and 
they were both awarded the distinction of G.C.S.I. Sir John acted 
as Viceroy for a time, after the assassination of Lord Mayo. Sir 
Richard served in the Sutlej campaign, in which he exhibited con- 
siderable bravery. His horse was killed under him, and he was 
mentioned in despatches. There is also a picture in the lobby, 
depicting an Afghan presenting fruit and wine to a lady. It is a 
curious picture, and was brought from Cabul by Mount-Stuart Elphin- 
stone, who accompanied Sir John Malcolm’s mission. 

Other features of interest in the Great Hall are the white staff of 
office of Lord Strachie when Treasurer of King Edward’s Household; 
a fine old cabinet of seventeen century date, with a large number of 
secret drawers; ancient chairs of the time of Charles II.; and the two 
handsome archways, containing excellent panelling. The Great Hall 
formerly had a minstrel gallery at the west end, which was adorned with 
the helmets, swords, and jackboots of members of the Strachey family 
who had taken part in the Civil Wars under Cromwell. Unfortunately 
the second baronet removed the gallery about a century ago, and the 
armour and jackboots were destroyed. 

The great parlour, built by “‘ Bess of Hardwicke”’ in 1558, is a 
fine apartment, containing many valuable books, pictures, and furni- 
ture. Among the last-named is an old chest of fifteenth century date. 
Above the great parlour was formerly the chapel, but it has not been 
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used as such for at least 200 years, and is now converted into bed- 
rooms. 

The dining-room is panelled in the Jacobean style, and over the 
fireplace stands an elaborate chimney-piece, the carving of which is 
exceptionally fine. On the mantelshelf are some interesting old plates, 
which were given to a connection of one of the Strachey family by the 
Queen of Naples. A curious and antique chess and backgammon 
board, with the date 1688 upon it, stands on a sideboard, and on the 
walls are two formidable-looking swords of Cromwellian days. 

Upon the many bookshelves of the business room is a large 
number of volumes, Blue-books, journals, and other documents. One 
of the last-named records that Sir Henry Strachey, the first baronet, 
when in America during the time of the war, was offered a secret 
plan whereby the American Army might be betrayed into the hands 
of the English. This offer was made to Sir Henry Strachey by General 
Lee, the second in command of the American forces, and the original 
document was in his own hand-writing, and was stolen by the private 
secretary to the second Sir Henry Strachey, who sold it in America to 
the New York Historical Society, causing no little consternation at the 
time. 

The drawing-room contains a good bust of Lord Carlingford, 
and a  finely-executed portrait of the late Frances Countess 
Waldegrave. 

In the lobby is a number of pieces of old china, forming part of 
a dinner service. The china is interesting from the fact that it was 
made in China at the time when it was the custom to select a pattern 
and then send to China to have it manufactured. That at Sutton 
Court is ornamented with flowers and bears the arms and crest and 
motto of the Strachey family, but, curiously, the motto, ‘‘Coelum 
non animum,” appears with a mistake in the word “‘ coelum,”’ which 
upon the china is printed “‘coblum.”’ 

The arms of St. Loe appear under a window on the south side 
of the house, and there is no doubt that the fine architecture and 
picturesque characteristics so bountifully displayed in a large measure 
were due to the artistic tastes of that family. From a small tower of 
14th century date Sutton Court has developed into the present man- 
sion with its modern comforts, while its exterior retains its appearance 
of an old manor house as described by Leland. 
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YSTON Court ranks high among the most imposing and best- 

preserved 16th century residences in the county of Gloucester. 

It is pleasantly situated on the sunny slope of a hill, surrounded 

by extensive grounds. A valley, abounding with delightful 
scenery, stretches to the south, while at a short distance and a little 
to the east the picturesque old grey church tower peeps out from 
among the trees. 

Apart from the interest attaching to Syston Court, the village of 
Syston is worthy of passing notice. Little now remains to suggest its 
earlier importance, when it was within the boundary of Kingswood 
Forest and was what was then considered a fair-sized town, and 
probably deserving of its ancient appellation, ‘‘Size-town,’’ which 
was afterwards corrupted into Syston. At one time three churches 
stood in the parish, viz., St. Ann (still standing), St. Bartholomew, 
and St. Cuthbert, and a holy well, dedicated to St. Ann, the patron 
saint of the place, remains near the church as a relic of ancient days. 
The well, to which is still attributed healing properties for weak eyes, 
was, no doubt, once held in great reverence. 

Several old and interesting farmhouses remain in the village, 
which are probably as old as Syston Court. One, known as 
“*Mound’s,”’ or “‘ Mount’s Court,” is famous in consequence of Queen 
Catherine Parr, the sixth and surviving wife of Henry VIII., having 
been reported to have stayed there for eight weeks. Another old 
farmhouse, “‘ Blue Lodge,”’ is thought to have been one of the several 
lodges that once stood in the Forest in this neighbourhood. 

According to Atkyns, soon after the Conquest the manor of 
Syston belonged to Serlo, whose wife, Anne, survived him, and was 
afterwards wedded to Hugh de Stratton and had the manor assigned 
to her in dower. Subsequently it was owned by Roger de Berchalai, 
who also held Pucklechurch. He gave Syston in dower to Helena, 
daughter of Robert FitzHardinge, who had married his son. From 
the Berkeley family it passed to Robert Walleraund, who was allied 
to the Cabberley branch of the Berkeley family and was High Sheriff 
of Gloucestershire in 1246, and Governor of St. Briavel’s Castle. 
He married Maud, daughter of Ralph Russell, of Dyrham, and died 
in 1272. From his wife the property passed to an uncle, Robert 
Walleraund, and his heirs, and subsequently Alen Plockenet held it 
of the Bishop of Bath and Wells by the service of a rose at the Feast 
of St. John the Baptist. 

Shortly after Syston passed into the hands of Sir Peter Corbet, 
who died seized of it in 1363. Sir Gilbert Denys married Margaret, 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir Peter Corbet, and through his wife, 
became possessed of the manors of Syston, Alveston, and Erdecot. 
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Sir Gilbert, after the death of his wife, Margaret, married one of the 
daughters of Sir Maurice Russell, of Dyrham, who also was named 
Margaret. 

Sir Gilbert Denys died in 1422, and was buried at Syston. In 
his will, dated at Syston in 1422, he desired ‘‘to be buried in the 
parish church of Syston near the tomb of Margaret Corbet, my first 
wife. Moreover, if Margaret, my wife, after my death shall take the 
vow of chastity, I bequeath to her all my moveable goods, so that she 
shall pay my debts and nourish my boys. Should she not do this, I 
will that my goods be divided into three equal parts; the first, to cele- 
brate my obsequies, the second part to the said Margaret, and the 
third part amongst my boys. To execute this my will I appoint Joan, 
my daughter, wife of Thomas Gamage. The residue of my goods I 
will that Joan dispose of for the health of my soul by the view of the 
Lord Henry, Bishop of Winchester, and Philip, Bishop of Worcester, 
and Master Lewis Cocherche. Proved by Joan, 14th April, 1422.” 

Syston Manor continued for many generations in the Denys 
family, and one of them built Syston Court. Eventually the manor 
passed by purchase to Henry Billingsley, who sold it again in 1637 to 
the Earl of Middlesex, and in 1650 it was sold a third time to Patrick 
Carey, who the same year disposed of the property to Samuel Trot- 
man. From Samuel Trotman it passed to Finnes Trotman, grandson 
of Susannah Fiennes, sister of Lawrence, fifth Viscount Saye and Sele. 
The property was subsequently owned by F. B. Newton Dickenson, 
who married Harriette Elizabeth Trotman, whose eldest son sold it to 
the present owner, James Ernest Rawlins, Esq., in 1903. 

The Court was built in the stormy days of Henry VII. or 
Henry VIII., when the gloomy fortress of earlier centuries was no 
longer required, and there was a general tendency to increased comfort 
in domestic dwellings without sacrifice of safety. It is an admirable 
example of Tudor architecture, and well adapted for purposes con- 
sistent with the stirring events of the times, and if not erected as a 
place of defence was well suited to withstand the bands of lawless 
characters who constantly prowled about the forests, and who were 
ever on the alert to attack and plunder the unprotected. 

There is no evidence that the house was built for safety. The 
windows in the octagonal towers were obviously put there to light 
the staircase and not for defensive purposes. 

The original plan was in the shape of a letter H with shortened 
tops, but, owing to the addition of the dining-room built on the 
west side about 80 years ago, the original plan has been slightly 
altered. The mansion was erected by one of the Denys family, who 
were for generations connected with the parish, and for many years 
resided at the Court, where their arms are still to be seen in various 
parts of the house. Gilbert Denys was the first to possess the manor, 
but this was long before the present house came into existence. Of 
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the family of Denys Sir Robert Atkyns says that “‘there have been 
more High Sheriffs from them than from any other family in the 
county.” 

In the 16th century the manor appears to have been the cause of 
some inquiry or dispute, for in an inquisition taken at Marshfield on 
January 7th 1534-5, after the death of Sir William Denys, father of 
Sir Walter Denys, ‘‘the jurors say that John Fitzjamse, Knight, and 
Edward Wadham, Knight, in the 24th Henry VIII., together with 
Maurice Berkeley and others, received against the said William Denys 
the manor of Syston, with the advowson of the church, a moiety of 
the manor of Auste, and 22 messuages, etc., and one pound of pepper 
in Syston and Westrete, in the hundred of Barton, near Bristol. 
Which recovery of the said manor of Syston is to the use of the said 
William and Ann, his wife, and of their heirs male.” 

The main entrance is on the east side. This side forms three 
sides of a square, and, in addition to the central doorway leading into 
the great hall, there are three small doorways on either side of the 
north and south wings. These small doorways, containing ancient 
doors, lead to passages, and thence to the various apartments, and were 
probably placed there so that communication to a portion only of 
the house was possible. One of these doors, known as the “ Judas 
door,’’ possesses a small trap-door in the upper part, protected with a 
strong grating of iron bars. It is supposed to have received its not 
very enviable appellation from the fact that by means of the trap a 
person either within or without might betray the inmates to an enemy. 

In a hole in the stairs leading from one of the side doors was 
discovered a box containing an old law book, quill pens, and some 
animal bones. 

The hall is a splendid apartment, with lofty ceiling, intersected 
with oak beams and ornamented with large Tudor roses, beams and 
roses having been added at a later date. The chimney-piece is one 
of the features of the house, and is among the finest in the county. 
It extends from floor to ceiling, and is beautifully carved. On each 
side of the fireplace is represented the favourite design of Adam and 
Eve before the Fall, while on the upper part they are depicted after 
the Fall. In the centre, above the mantel-shelf, are the arms of 
Trotman. 

Sir Maurice Denys, who married Alice, daughter of Nicholas 
Poyntz, of Iron Acton, in 1456, and inherited the property of Syston 
about 1480, probably planned and commenced the building of the 
present house, for on the big mantel-piece in the hall is carved the 
crest of the Poyntz family. When the mantel-piece was cleaned it 
was discovered that the Trotman crest—a wheatsheaf—had been 
built round the Poyntz crest in plaster. This has now been 
removed. On his death Sir Maurice left the place to his 
nephew William, whose son, Sir Walter, was at the Field of the 
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Cloth of Gold with Sir Richard Weston, of Sutton Place, Surrey. 
Sir Walter married his friend’s daughter, Margaret Weston, and their 
son, Sir Richard, was living at Syston Court (according to the register 
at Syston Church) in 1576, it having been left to his uncle’s (Sir 
Maurice) widow, Elizabeth, for her life, which ended in 1572. Her 
husband was the great-nephew of the Sir Maurice Denys who married 
Alice Poyntz. Samuel Trotman, who bought Syston Court in 1651, 
was living there until his death in 1685, when James ITI. came to the 
Throne. 

Upon the mantel-shelf in the hall is a pair of Cromwell’s boots, 
one on either side. Whether Cromwell ever stayed at Syston Court 
is not quite certain, but he was in the neighbourhood soon after the 
battle of Lansdown, and if he himself did not take advantage of the 
hospitality of the owner, it is obvious his boots found their way into 
the house, and have remained there ever since. When Mr. Rawlins 
took possession of Syston Court the chimney-piece in the hall was 
covered with numerous coats of paint. These have been removed, 
and the fine piece of work displays its original elegant characteristics. 

The dining-room contains a handsome chimney-piece and over- 
mantel, made up of some of the choicest pieces of carving. In the 
centre are the letters E. R. and M., being the initials of Mr. Rawlins 
and his wife. 

The handsome staircase was placed in its present position by the 
Dickenson family. It leads to the upper hall which possesses a ceiling 
richly ornamented with elaborately-designed pendants. 

Corridors of antique appearance lead from the hall to the bed- 
rooms. These include the oak-room, panelled on all sides from floor 
to ceiling with oak panelling, which was formerly covered with paint; 
the green-room, a handsome apartment looking out on the servants’ 
old garden, and containing a fine ceiling enriched with the Tudor 
rose; the Queen’s room, so called because Queen Ann of Denmark 
slept there, and possessing an excellent chimney-piece of the time 
of William and Mary; and the pink-room, a spacious and lofty apart- 
ment. 

A spiral staircase, with solid oak stairs, leads to the upper storey, 
where other equally interesting bedrooms and quaint passages are 
situate. The library, with its ancient chimney-piece, and the billiard- 
room, also containing an ancient chimney-piece and an elaborate 
ceiling decorated with the Tudor rose, are in every respect noble apart- 
ments, bearing the stamp of age. 

The exterior of the house consists of a centre elevation, with 
principal entrance on the east, flanked by two wings of good propor- 
tions, the whole presenting a front of simplicity united with grandeur 
and considerable architectural merit. The south front is more 
picturesque, and on this side the appearance of the house when viewed 
from the south-west is particularly pleasing. 
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THORNBURY CASTLE. 


LEASANTLY situated on the northern side of the quiet little 
market town of Thornbury, and distant ten miles from Bristol, 
stands Thornbury Castle. That it was originally intended to 
exceed in magnificence and dimension all other residences in 

the neighbourhood, and possess the best architectural merit, befitting 
the rank of the highest nobleman in the land, may be gathered from 
the existing portions. 

The earliest history of the place goes back to the year 930 in the 
reign of King Athelstan, grandson of Alfred the Great, when 
Thorneberie was held by Aylward, who was called “Snow” on 
account of his light hair. Even at this remote age there was probably 
a fortress or castle at Thornbury. Aylward died in 980, leaving a son 
Algar, who held Thorneberie Castle until 1020. Berthric, son of Algar, 
succeeded, and he lived in the reign of Edward the Confessor. 

Berthric was a handsome and well favoured young man, and on 
one of his visits to Count Baldwin, the Count’s daughter Matilda 
proposed marriage. Feeling no special affection for the lady Berthric 
refused her offer, and hastily returned to England. Matilda, shortly 
after, was successful in gaining William the Conqueror for her hus- 
band, and after she became his wife she induced him to bestow upon 
her all Berthric’s estates. Not being satisfied with this, she was so 
revengeful that she afterwards had him seized and cast into prison at 
Winchester, where after two years of confinement he died in 1068. 
The Conqueror, after the death of Matilda, which occurred in 1083, 
kept the manor of Thornbury in his own hands. 

When William Rufus ascended the Throne in 1087 he granted 
Thornbury, with other estates, to Robert FitzHamon, or Hamo, or 
Hermann, in return for services rendered in opposing his brother, 
Robert Courthote, of Normandy. FitzHamon also rendered his 
Sovereign distinguished services in subduing the Welsh under Prince 
Rhys of South Wales, and in consequence of his victories and the 
estates he was granted, he styled himself ‘‘Lord of Gloucester and 
Bristowe and Conqueror of Wales.’”’ He commenced rebuilding 
Tewkesbury Abbey, which was partly constructed in 1102. At Falaise, 
in France, whither he had accompanied Henry I., Fitz Hamon received a 
wound from a lance which resulted in the loss of his reason. He died in 
1107, leaving four daughters, one of whom, Mabelle or Sibelle, married 
Robert Fitzroy, son of Henry I. by Nesta, daughter of Rhys, of Tewdwr 
Manor, Prince of Dyofed (South Wales). Nesta was the most beautiful 
young lady in Wales, and had been taken as a hostage by Henry I. 

Robert Fitzroy, upon his marriage with Sibelle, inherited his 
wife’s possessions, and was created Earl of Gloucester. He was one 
of the most important and worthy men of his time. He stoutly 
espoused the cause of his half-sister, the Empress Maud, and in 1141 
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went to bring Prince Henry from France. He completed the building 
of Tewkesbury Abbey, and was largely instrumental in raising the walls 
of the Benedictine Priory of St. James, Bristol. He died in 1149, and 
was buried in the church of St. James, Bristol. 

Robert Earl of Gloucester was succeeded by his son, William, 
who had married Hawis, daughter of the Earl of Leicester, by whom 
he had a son, Robert, who died before his father, and three daughters. 
Amica, the third daughter, inherited Thornbury Castle, and married 
Richard de Clare, son of Gilbert de Clare. Richard left a son Gilbert, 
who, in right of his mother, became Earl of Gloucester, and made 
himself conspicuous among the barons who opposed King John. In 
the encounter which took place at Lincoln between the barons and 
the Crown during the reign of Henry III., Gilbert de Clare was taken 
prisoner by the Earl of Pembroke. His confinement was apparently 
not very irksome, for he soon after married the Earl’s daughter, 
Isabel. Gilbert de Clare attended his King, Henry III., to France, 
and died there in 1229, 

Gilbert was succeeded by his son, Richard, who was only ten 
years of age at the time of his father’s death, and was ward to Hubert 
de Burgh, whose daughter he secretly married. This alliance not 
meeting with the King’s approval, he had them divorced. Richard 
subsequently married Maud, daughter of the Earl of Lincoln, who was 
a man of great distinction, and lived in regal style. He had a narrow 
escape from losing his life in 1258 through poison, supposed to have 
been administered by his steward, Walter de Scotenay, who was 
alleged to have been bribed by a member of the Valance family, while 
they were under order of exile. Though he recovered, his brother 
died, and four years after similar means were adopted to get rid of 
him, and with fatal results. He was buried at Tewkesbury in 1262. 
Gilbert, his son, succeeded, and upon his death, in 1292, his property 
passed to his widow, Joan Plantagenet, daughter of Edward I., who 
married again, and both she and her second husband, Ralph de 
Monthermer, had charge of Prince Edward, son of Edward I. 

Gilbert de Clare, son of Joan, was the last of the De Clares. He 
fell at Bannockburn in 1314, at the age of 23. His sister Margaret, 
widow of the noted Piers Gaveston, succeeded at Thornbury. She 
married as her second husband Hugh de Audley, who in right of his 
wife possessed Thornbury, and was made Earl of Gloucester in 1337. 
He left an only daughter, Margaret, who succeeded in 1347. Margaret 
married Lord Stafford in 1324, who was created Earl of Stafford, and 
was one of the original Knights of the Garter. He died in 1373, and 
Thornbury passed to his second son, Hugh, third Baron and second 
Earl Stafford. 

Hugh was in the wars of France at the age of 17, and when 21 
was with the Black Prince, and he “‘did manie noble Dedes under 
Edward III. and Richard II.’’ He went to the Crusades, and died 
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on his way home, in 1386. His three sons succeeded him successively. 
On the death of Edmond, the last of the brothers, his son, Humphrey, 
who was named after his maternal uncle, the Earl of Buckingham, 
succeeded. For his services in France and his connection with the 
Royal Family he was created Duke of Buckingham in 1444, and had 
precedence before all Dukes whatsoever. He strongly advocated the 
Lancastrian cause, and in 1454 ordered 2,000 knots to be made as 
badges to be worn by adherents of the House of Lancaster. The 
knot was the familiar badge of the Staffords, and is frequently 
represented on the walls of Thornbury Castle and on Thornbury 
Church. Humphrey Stafford was shot in the face and severely injured 
in the Battle of St. Albans, in 1455, and his eldest son, Humphrey, was 
mortally wounded in the same engagement. Duke Humphrey five years 
years later lost his own life in the Lancastrian cause in the Battle of 
Northampton, when the King was defeated by the Duke of York. 

Henry Stafford, grandson of Humphrey, an infant only two years 
of age, was heir to the property, and on his grandfather’s death was 
brought up under the care of Anne, Duchess of Exeter, sister of 
Edward IV. Henry rendered valuable assistance in placing Richard 
III. on the Throne, and in return was granted the forfeited estates 
in Hereford, and was made Constable of England. His ambitions 
caused him to be styled ‘‘ High-reaching Buckingham.”’ In 1483 he 
was politely requested by King Richard to pay him a visit, but instead 
of accepting the invitation he collected troops in Wales, with which 
he fully intended crossing the Severn, but either because the current 
was too strong or the troops saw so little chance of success that they 
considered it useless to attempt the undertaking, they forsook their 
leaders. Hunted by the King, the Duke was compelled to take 
refuge in the house of one of his retainers, who, probably having no 
great regard for his lord, promptly betrayed him for the £1,000 offered 
for his capture. He was taken to Salisbury and beheaded in the 
Market Place in 1483. Bannister, his betrayer, was refused the reward, 
the King remarking that ‘‘if he could betray so good a master he 
would be false to all others.” 

Edward Stafford, third Duke of Buckingham, son of Henry, was 
restored by Henry VII. to all his father’s forfeited estates and titles, 
and he it was who commenced the building of Thornbury Castle in 
so gigantic and imposing a style. For the part he took in putting 
down the Perkin Warbeck rebellion he was made Constable of 
England and Knight of the Garter. Shortly after his marriage in 1491 
with Lady Alianore Percy, daughter of the Earl of Northumberland, 
he began the re-building of the Castle. Over the main gateway may 
be seen the following words, carved in stone on scrolls: “‘ This gate 
was begun in the yere of our Lorde Gode MCCCCCXI The ii yere of 
the Reyne of Kinge Henri the VIII. By me Edw. Duc of Buckingha, 
Erlle of Harforde, Stafforde, ande Northamto.” The Duke’s motto, 
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‘*Dorsuevaumt,”’ “ Henceforward,”’ also appears over the gate, and 
was no doubt consistent with his aspirations to the Throne which he 
was supposed to have. 

The original plan, if carried out, would have been on a 
magnificent scale. It would have consisted of a portcullised arch on 
the south side of a large quadrangle, and another entrance, with 
protected gateway, on the north side. Around and within the walls 
extending on three sides were to be buildings for the retainers and 
accommodation of horses. The whole of the east side was to be 
occupied by the Castle, inner courtyard, and gardens. In the Duke’s 
time, although comparatively little was completed, it was capable of 
accommodating a large number of guests, and, according to details 
given in a survey made in 1582, it was noted for its splendour. 

The tower and adjoining buildings were occupied by the Duke 
and Duchess, and connected with the bedchambers of the Duke was 
the jewel room. The great hall was entered from the porch on the 
north side. At the upper end of the great hall was a room called the 
old hall, and from the lower end of the great hall the chapel was 
reached. Only one of the great towers was completed, and the 
parapet of that has gone. Another of similar design was intended to 
stand on the northern side. 

When Henry VIII. came to the Throne the Duke of Bucking- 
ham stood in high favour with his Royal master. He was the most 
affluent and honoured nobleman in the country. He was Constable 
of England, ‘‘Comes Stabuli,’’ the Great Master of the Horse, an 
office of the highest dignity, which in later years Henry VIII. deemed 
to be too important for a subject, and only fit for the Sovereign, and 
he was also in virtue of his position and birth in close attendance 
on the King. He was with his Sovereign in 1513 in the Battle of 
Spurs in Picardy, and in 1520, while on his way to France to take 
part in the campaign of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, he paid a 
visit to Tonbridge, where he had a large estate. Finding his steward, 
Knyvett, causing strife, he dismissed him. In order to avenge himself 
the steward repeated certain indiscreet words uttered by the Duke to 
Cardinal Wolsey, who had long sought his downfall. Whether 
Buckingham had serious thoughts regarding the Throne has never been 
known with certainty. Probably he had, and Henry VIII. seems to 
have come to that conclusion, for in 1521, on the return of the Duke 
from France, while he was watching the building of his Castle at 
Thornbury, his Royal master, who was a monarch as fickle with 
many of his friends as he was careless of the affection of his wives, 
summoned the Duke to London. 

The Duke soon found that he was a prisoner. Short work was 
made of his trial, which was presided over by the Duke of Norfolk. 
He was found guilty of high treason, and four days after was beheaded 
on Tower Hill. After his execution came the degradation. His 
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banner, his sword, and his crest were cast to the ground in the choir 
of St. George’s Chapel by the Herald, whereupon noblemen and 
officers kicked the various articles out of the church, and thence 
through the street into the river. 


Henry VIII., after he had skilfully rid himself of so formidable 
a rival, appropriated to himself the Castle at Thornbury, and for 33 
years it continued a Royal desmesne, and the Princess Mary spent 
some years there. Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn stayed at the Castle 
for ten days in 1533, but this visit was a matter of convenience or 
precaution. The King had purposed visiting Bristol, but the plague 
which was raging at the time prevented him from doing so. After 
Henry’s death Thornbury Castle was neglected, and a considerable 
portion fell into ruins. 


The son of the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Henry Stafford, after 
his fix ner’s death, was reduced to great poverty. With his wife and 
seven children he was obliged to take refuge in a monastery, where 
they remained for four years. In 1554, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
a grant dated 10th July restored ‘‘to Lord Stafford and Ursula his 
wife the Manor Castle, Town, and Park of Thornbury.’’ From Lord 
Henry the estates passed in descent to the Hon. Mary Stafford, grand- 
daughter of Henry, fifth Baron Stafford, who married Sir William 
Howard, K.B. Sir William was created Viscount Stafford, and sub- 
sequently beheaded at the age of 90, on the allegation that he had 
been implicated in the Popish Plots, and from that time the Castle 
has continued in the Howard family. 


Many of the apartments in Thornbury Castle are exceptionally 
fine. The entrance hall is lofty, with panelled roof. On the right 
is the octagonal dining-room, containing a good fireplace and with 
narrow slits in the angles to admit light. This apartment contains 
many family portraits. In the entrance hall are some very fine en- 
gravings. The well-preserved old stocks formerly in use in the town 
stand against the wall in the hall. A sixteenth century doorway of 
beautiful design leads into the drawing-room, a splendid room, con- 
taining a fine collection of pictures, most of which are family 
portraits. The corbels in the roof are all emblazoned with shields 
and arms. There is a good fireplace richly ornamented and divided 
into panels bearing arms and shields. Among the furniture is an 
ancient settle dated 1620. At the back is carved the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘No better thought than thinckes on God and dayly Him to 
serve.” In the centre panel is a figure of Christ in the Temple, and 
on either side the Howard and Talbot arms. The lower panels 
represent arches with floral designs and birds. 

The billiard room is over the dining room, and is octagonal in 
shape. It possesses a fine ceiling, and from the windows on the north side 
an extensive view is to be obtained of the Severn and surrounding country. 


TIMSBURY HOUSE. 


MONG the beautiful and ancient manor houses which give a 

pleasing air of antiquity to the appearance of many a peaceful 

little English village, Timsbury House, the ancestral home 

of the Samborne family and dating from Tudor times, is no 
unworthy example. 

The village of Timsbury is pleasantly situated on elevated ground 
among the hills of Somerset, eight miles west of Bath. Away on the 
south an extensive vale stretches for many miles, and in the far dis- 
tance the higher reaches of the Mendip range are visible. 

The parish, of which mention is made in Domesday, appears to 
have been originally known by the name of Temesbare, and after 
adopting several appellations has finally settled on the present and 
more easily pronounced name of Timsbury. In the time of Edward 
the Confessor the manor was divided. Ape held one portion, Sibe 
held another. Ode Flandrensis of Flanders is also said to have owned 
one parcel, and of him Gonuerd held it. The Bishop of Coutances 
was granted the manor, or at least a part of it, in the reign of the 
Conqueror. 

In the reign of Henry III. the family of de Waddone held the 
whole. This family retained possession for a number of years, and in 
the reign of Edward I. Humfrey de Waddone died seized of it and 
also the advowson of the church, which he had held in capite of the 
King by knight’s service. In the reign of Henry VI. the de Waddones 
had either become extinct or sold the property, for William de 
Paulton died seized of it. The Paultons held considerable property 
in the county of Somerset. Their principal seat was at Croscombe, 
and in the parish church at the east end of the south aisle is the 
Paulton chantry chapel, where many members of the family lie buried. 

The last Paulton, Sir William, died in 1449, and having no issue 
he left as his heirs Joan, wife of John Kilby, and Agnes the wife of 
Nicholas St. Loe. The St. Loes, or de Santo Laudo, who obtained 
their name from the town of St. Lo in Normandy, on the banks of the 
River Vere, were a notable family in England after the Conquest, 
and were firmly established in the castle at Newton St. Loe as early 
as Richard I. In the reign of King John, Roger de Sancto Laudo 
took an active part with the exasperated barons against his Sovereign. 
Failing to comply with the demands of the barons, the King is said 
to have been taken prisoner and placed in one of the towers of the 
castle of Roger de Santo Laudo, or St. Lo, at Newton. Agnes, co- 
heir with Joan of Sir William de Paulton’s property, seems to have 
inherited the manor of Timsbury as part of her portion, and Nicholas 
St. Lo, her husband, in right of his wife, became lord of it. 

The manor continued in the St. Loe family for many years, but 
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in the reign of Henry VII. it was alienated, and was subsequently 
possessed by the Samborne and Popham families. It has continued 
since the end of the 15th century the property of the ancient family of 
Samborne, the early ancestors of whom came over with William the 
Conqueror and settled in Northumberland. 

The history of Timsbury and Timsbury House is inseparably linked 
with the name of Samborne. The first recorded member of the family to 
reside at Timsbury appears to have been Richard Samborne, and he 
probably built the fine old residence now known as Timsbury House. 
Richard Samborne was followed by Barnaby Samborne, who was 
perhaps the most distinguished of his race. He was standard bearer to 
Queen Elizabeth, and was knighted by her in 1594 for his loyalty, and 
is also said to have been honoured with a visit by her Majesty. 
During the whole of his life he devoted himself to the good of his 
country, and it is traditionally recorded that he maintained at his 
own expense a troop of soldiers, and quartered them at his manor 
house. Relics of the period still remain in the hall, in the shape 
of guns, pikes, and lances, which, if they do not prove, at least give 
colour to, the story. The tomb of Sir Barnaby, who died in 1610, is 
in the church, on the north side of the vestry. It bears the arms of 
Samborne, and upon it lies “‘ the recumbent”’ figure of a knight in the 
‘armour of the period. 

The Rev. Swithin Samborne, uncle of Sir Barnaby, was rector 
of Timsbury from 1579 till 1624. In Timsbury Church lie many of the 
ancestors of the family who formerly resided in the manor house. 

As regards architecture Timsbury House is considered to be a 
good specimen of a Tudor residence, and if not in quite the recognised 
Tudor style, owing to the addition of buttresses and a porch on the 
east front, its appearance, instead of suffering by the alterations, has 
been materially improved. It is built in the fixed style of the age 
in which it was erected and is one of those heavily-chimneyed and 
gabled buildings, with large windows divided by bold mullions and 
transoms, displaying noble outlines and a bold exterior, which are 
the characteristic features of Tudor residences. 

The house originally had a stone roof. In order to strengthen 
the outer walls to enable them to stand the weight of the roof, 
the buttresses were added last century by the then owner. He also 
erected the fine old porch, with its three archways, which is now the 
principal entrance, and upon which are the arms of Samborne. At 
one time the main entrance was on the north side, where a good 
doorway, with ancient pediment head, still remains. Mawdley 
Samborne altered the inside of the house. These alterations were 
carried out with great skill, and it is difficult to form any definite 
opinion as to the original plan of the earlier arrangements of some 
of the apartment. The hall is ornamented with panelling, and upon 
the walls are various weapons of 16th century warfare. The drawing- 
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room is a splendid apartment, and contains many pictures. The stair- 
case has a massive, well-carved balustrade. As is usual with all houses 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, there are many narrow corridors and 
quaint rooms. 

The windows on the east and north sides are all large and square. 
Those in the lower part each contain fifteen lights, the five smaller 
squares being placed above the ceilings of the room within. The 
upper windows contain eight lights; while those in the gables, con- 
taining three divisions, are without glass, and were probably walled 
up at the time of the window-tax. The buttresses are carried up in 
two gradations, each section being ornamented by a gable. The 
gables of the roof, of which there are four on the east side and a 
corresponding number on the north side, are ornamented with round 
balls at the apex. 

Round balls are frequently seen upon the roofs and pillars at 
the entrance of ancient houses, and, according to Baring Gould, they 
are a survival of the once barbarous custom of placing the heads of 
traitors upon spikes over city gates. As heads became scarcer or the 
custom became obnoxious, in place of heads stone balls were sub- 
stituted, which Baring Gould says are their lineal descendants. 

Timsbury House is a handsome and venerable pile, interesting not 
only for its architecture, displaying in its outlines the characteristic 
features of the best Tudor style, but also famous as the house of an 
ancient and distinguished family. 
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TOCKINGTON MANOR. 
Gf oreo, seven miles from Bristol and one from 


Olveston, to which latter place it forms a tithing, is one of 

those quiet little places which possess the charm of antiquity, 

by reason of its ancient traditions, its relics of bygone days, 
and its generally pleasant appearance. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor a Saxon thane held the 
manor of Tockington, situated in the Hundred of Langley. At that 
remote period Tockington was described as Tochintune, and the 
alteration, or, rather, corruption, is only one of the many instances 
of the wonderful knack people had of altering names to suit the 
tongue, the colloquialisms becoming by usage the recognised form of 
pronunciation. 

The manor is partly in the parish of Olveston and partly in the 
parish of Almondsbury, and at the time of the Great Survey formed 
part of the Crown property. Before the compilation of Domesday 
it had been held by William FitzOsbern, Earl of Hereford, who was 
killed in battle in 1070. Probably his son, Roger Britolio, succeeded. 
His lands were confiscated in 1075, and the manor became part of the 
demesne of the Crown. At a very early period in its history Tocking- 
ton, together with the manor of Swell, was held by the noted family 
of Poyntz. Tockington and Swell manors are mentioned on several 
occasions in old records, the latter in early times having been closely 
connected with Tockington and held soon after the Conquest by 
Drogo, under Robert de Todenei, standard-bearer at the Battle of 
Hastings, and ancestor of the ancient family of Daubeny. 

The Poyntz family, who were for many years lords of Tockington, 
were a noted and ancient race. Pons, or Poncius, the ancestor of the 
family, accompanied William I. to England, and for his services was 
granted several manors in the West of England. He died before his 
Royal master, and left five sons. Simon, his youngest son, is said to 
have been granted Tockington, which was then part of the Honour 
of Gloucester, by Robert FitzHamon, but there appears to be some 
doubt as to how the manor passed to the Poyntz family. In the reign 
of Henry II., when aid was levied for the marriage of his daughter, 
Maud, Poncius Filius Simonis was certified to hold eight knights’ 
fees of the Honour of Gloucester and of Swell and Tockington. 

Poncius was succeeded by his son Nicholas, who was patron of 
the rectory of the Chapel of Tockington, and also the founder. 
Nicholas Poyntz was succeeded by his son Hugh, who married Juliana, 
daughter of Hugh, niece of William Bardolph. Hugh Poyntz left two 
sons, Hugh and Ralph. The former married Helewisa, eldest daughter 
of William Malet, of Cory Malet, and his son, Sir Nicholas Poyntz, 
took up his residence in Somerset. Up to that time Tockington was 
apparently the principal family seat. 
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In 1257 the Prior of Great Malvern exchanged a virgate of land 
(about 30 acres) which had been given to the Abbey by Hugh Poyntz, 
father of Sir Nicholas, for a virgate of land near Tockington, which 
was given to the Church of St. James at Bristol. At the death of 
Sir Nicholas the manor of Swell was not given in his inquisition as 
- part of his possessions, but in 1261, at the inquisition taken after the 
death of Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, the fees of Tockington 
and Swell were found to be held of him by Nicholas Poyntz. 

Confusion occurs concerning the ultimate ownership of the two 
manors. It seems clear, however, that Swell was alienated to Richard 
Earl of Cornwall by Sir Nicholas Poyntz. Sir Nicholas died in 1272, 
and at an inquisition taken at Tockington after his death the jury 
found that he held the manor of Tockington of the Earl of Gloucester 
by knights’ service, and that his son Hugh was heir to the property, 
being 21 years of age. The latter did homage for his barony the 
following year. He fought in the war in 1282 against Llewellyn, 
Prince of Wales, and also took an active part in the war in Scotland. 
In 1287 he was called upon to explain by what privilege he claimed 
view of frank-pledge, market, and fair in Tockington without licence. 
His answer was that from time immemorial he and his ancestors had 
held the manor with the aforesaid privileges, and that the King had 
granted in the ninth year of his reign a market every week in his 
manor of Tockington, and a fair annually for three days. The case 
never came on for hearing on the day appointed, and was eventually 
dropped. 

Sir Hugh Poyntz died in 1307, and was succeeded by his son 
Nicholas, aged 20 years and more. After the death of Sir Nicholas, 
in 1311, the custody of the lands and the knight’s fee which before 
belonged to him were granted, upon payment of 700 marks, to 
William Latimer during the minority of Hugh, the son of Nicholas 
Poyntz. In 1316 Hugh was declared of full age and lord of 
Tockington. He died about 1337, leaving a son named Nicholas as 
his heir. Nicholas did homage three years after for his barony, which 
at that time was in a most impoverished condition, owing, it is 
thought, to the constant drain upon it incurred by the military services 
the owners were compelled to re : 

In 1355. Lord Thomas (III.) Berkeley and his wife Katherine 
purchased of one Piers Chilworth the manor of Tockington. Piers 
Chilworth evidently had a claim to the estates, for in selling to Lord 
Berkeley-he stipulated that the purchaser should not be molested by 
Sir Nicholas Poyntz. Lord Berkeley subsequently bought the rights 
and interest of Sir Nicholas in Tockington, together-with the advow- 
son of the chapel, which had been sold under a mortgage. 

The manor again became the property of the Poyntz family 
before 1582, Sir John Berkeley selling it to his brother-in-law, Sir 
Nicholas Poyntz. John Poyntz, son of Sir Nicholas, succeeded when 
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25 years of age, and he was lord of the manor in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. He was created a knight, which dignity he failed to maintain, 
and he was guilty of many misdeeds. He sold the manor in about 
1609, probably to pay some of his many debts. In 1647 it was held 
by Richard Younge, and in 1668 it was the property of John Lawford, 
alderman of Bristol, whose daughter conveyed it by marriage to 
Sir John Dimeley Goodere. Sir John was cruelly murdered by his 
younger brother, whose motive for the crime was to obtain the 
property. In 1741 Captain Samuel Goodere, R.N., seized his 
- brother, Sir John, under the north wall of St. Augustine’s Church, 
Bristol, and carried him on board a barge. He was taken out to 
Kingroad, where he was placed on the Ruby and then murdered. 
The crime was evidently brought home to the captain, and he was 
hanged at the top of St. Michael’s Hill, Bristol. 

- After his execution the title passed to his son, who died a lunatic 
in 1761, and his brother, who succeeded, dying without issue, the 
title became extinct. During the lifetime of Sir John Dimeley 
Goodere, who owned the property in right of his wife, who, it is said, 
was afterwards divorced from him, he mortgaged his property to 
Jarrett Smith. By an indenture dated 1745 William Rayner, who had 
married the divorced wife of Sir John, became entitled to the inheri- 
tance and right of redemption of the manor. Subsequently the Rev. 
Staunton Degge, of Over, in consideration of the sum of £13,145 
and the discharge of all liabilities, became the owner of Tockington. 
Upon his death, which took place in 1758, his sister, Dorothy Wilmot, 
succeeded. From her it passed to her son, Edward Sacheveral 
Sitwell, who with his son sold it to Edward Protheroe, of Over Court, 
in 1807. Shortly after the property passed by purchase to the trustees 
of the will of Alexander Fullerton, and in 1849 it was sold again to 
Colonel Henry Wilmot Charleton who left it to his brother, John 
Kynaston Charleton, vicar of Elberton, the last named selling it in 
1872 to Colonel Henry Thomas Salmon, of Tockington. 

Tockington House, now known as Tockington Manor, has been 
considerably modernised, and mention is made of a manor house on 
the same site as early as 1520. Atkyns says: ‘“‘Sir Nicholas Poyntz, in 
the reign of Henry III., granted a yard-land in Tockynton to Clement 
Parminter, whose posterity enjoyed the estate with a handsome seat in 
this place down to the present (18th) century.”” The name Parminter 
appears at different times, and in 1642 Francis, son of Henry Par- 
minter, of Tockington, and Elizabeth, his wife, were baptised. In 
1712 the Manor was owned by Henry Whitehead, who was Mayor of 
Bristol in 1714. After the death of his son William it passed to his 
daughters, and from them to Henry Casamajor, son of Lewis Casa- 
major, of Bristol, who in 1753 bought the property of his son. In 
1774 Henry Casamajor sold it to Samuel Peach, and in 1890 his 
descendant, the Rev. James Legard Peach, sold it to Lieut-Colonel 
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Henry Thomas Salmon. Mr. Samuel Peach, who died in 1845, 
effected considerable alterations and improvements which amounted to 
a thorough restoration. In 189] Lt.-Colonel Salmon was in residence, 
and it is now occupied and owned by Captain Salmon. 

In the course of its long history, Tockington Manor has been 
much improved, both in its exterior and interior, and though it dates 
from the 16th century, it is well preserved. The hill at the back of 
the house, known as Olddown, was formerly common land, but by 
an Act of Parliament, dated May 19th, 1836, the commons and waste 
lands in Alveston and the tithing of Tockington were enclosed, and it 
now forms part of the manor. 

The lower hall is entered from the south doorway. It is a 
beautiful and spacious apartment, from which by a flight of broad and 
handsome stairs the upper hall is reached, where stands a very fine 
organ in Chippendale case. In the lower hall is a richly-ornamented 
clock of the grandfather type, which was to have been presented to 
the Duke of Clarence by the Guards. In a corner is a large square 
Babylonian brick made in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, with the 
cuneiform characters still perfect giving the titles of that King. 

On the left of the lower hall a doorway leads into the smoking- 
room. Here may be seen in a cabinet a number of priceless relics 
of past ages, including a fine assortment of Phcenician and Oriental 
glass in various designs, Assyrian tear bottles, Assyrian and Samaritan 
sculpture, an urn and lion from a Roman sarcophagus, and a Samarian 
funeral urn still containing ashes. Some of these relics are 3,000 years 
old. On the left of the upper hall are the two beautiful drawing- 
rooms. They contain some splendid Persian rugs, and Chinese hang- 
ings in silk. On the right of the drawing-rooms is the dining-room— 
a lofty and spacious apartment. Over the fireplace hangs a painting 
representing the Holy Family, which is a fine copy after Raphael. 

During the Great War the Manor House was voluntarily con- 
verted into a hospital for the sick and wounded, and a certificate of 


thanks and appreciation from the Army Council hangs in the Lower 
Hall. 
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TORTWORTH COURT. 
“ig ORTWORTH COURT, the seat of the Earl of Ducie, occupies 


an admirable position on the western side of the parish of 

Tortworth, bordering on the parish of Cromhall, and at a 

distance of a little over two miles from Charfield Station on 
the Midland Railway. At the foot of the hill, which rises in uplands 
towards the mansion, lies the beautiful lake in a sheltered vale which 
extends half a mile or so in a southerly direction, and covers an area 
of many acres. 

The history of the manor of Tortworth goes back to Norman 
days. In the time of Edward the Confessor it was held by one Alwold. 
In the Conqueror’s time the manor was in the possession of Turstin, 
the son of Rolfe, and at the end of the thirteenth century it passed into 
the hands of Sir Nicholas Kingston in exchange for other lands with 
Sir William Mansell and his wife. About 1304 Sir Nicholas estab- 
lished fairs, markets, and purchased free-warren for Tortworth. He 
died in 1316, leaving a daughter named Hawise, who married Sir Peter 
le Veel. Sir Peter held the manor in right of his wife, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Nicholas, who left it in dower to his widow. Upon 
her death, which occurred in 1350, it passed to successive members of 
the Veel family, in whose possession it remained until the fifteenth 
century, when, by marriage, it was conveyed to William Throck- 
morton, who had wedded Alice, grand-daughter of Robert Veel. 

William Throckmorton was descended from the ancient family 
of Throckmortons, who were originally seated at Fladbury, in 
Worcestershire. Tortworth Manor remained in the hands of the 
Throckmorton family for generations, and there is little doubt that 
at one time they possessed a stately residence in the parish. Several 
members of the family were buried in the Parish Church, and one 
of its chief features of interest is the Throckmorton Chapel at the 
east end of the south aisle, containing the tombs of Thomas, and his 
son, Sir Thomas Throckmorton. 

In the reign of James I. the manor of Tortworth was held by 
Sir Horace Vere, which is proved by an entry in the parish register, 
recording that at the baptism of the son of the then Rector, ‘‘ Mary 
Lady Vere, wife to Sir Horace Vere, Lord General of the English 
forces in the Palgrave’s countrys at this present,’’ was godmother. 

Frederic V., who was the Palgrave, was Elector of the Lower 
Palatinate in Germany and was the son-in-law of James I. of England. 
In defence of their religious rites, the Bohemians being mostly 
Protestants, had rebelled against Ferdinand of Austria, their Duke, 
and had sought Frederic V. to be their ruler. Although the English 
nation supported the Bohemians in their endeavours, King James did 
not, through fear of offending Spain. Frederic V. was totally defeated 
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by the Austrians in the battle of Prague in 1620, and had to take refuge 
in Holland. ‘‘The brave Sir Horace Vere,’’ who at that time was 
lord of Tortworth, was sent by the English Parliament with an army 
of 2,400 volunteers to assist in the defence of the Lower Palatinate 
against the Spanish, an undertaking which, however, proved un- 
successful. 

Shortly after these events the Manor of Tortworth was conveyed 
by purchase to Sir Robert Ducie, Bart., an alderman and Sheriff of 
London in 1620, Lord Mayor in 1631, and descended from the ancient 
family of Ducies, of Staffordshire. Sir Robert Ducie’s son Richard 
succeeded in 1637, and it was during this time that the manor was 
sequestrated in consequence of his adherence to the Royal cause and 
the active part he took against Cromwell. He was taken prisoner by 
Sir William Waller while serving as High Sheriff of Gloucestershire, 
and was subsequently fined £846 14s. In 1660 he died unmarried, and 
his estates passed to his brother William, also High Sheriff, who was 
made a Knight of the Bath at the Coronation of Charles II., and 
Viscount Down in the Kingdom of Ireland. He left no issue, and the 
manor passed to Matthew Ducie Moreton, descended from the 
ancient family of Moretons, in Staffordshire, who was High Sheriff in 
1705, and served in two Parliaments as Knight of the Shire. In 1720 
he was created Lord Ducie, Baron of Moreton. He married Arabella, 
eldest daughter and co-heir of Sir Thomas Preswich, Bart., and left a 
son, Matthew, who succeeded as second Baron Ducie, and who in 1763 
was created Baron Ducie of Tortworth. 

With the death of Lord Matthew, in 1770, the barony of Ducie 
and Moreton expired, and the barony of Tortworth devolved upon his 
nephew, Thomas Reynolds, second Baron Ducie of Tortworth, who 
by Act of Parliament assumed the arms of Moreton in 1771. In 1774 
he married Margaret, the daughter of Sir John Ramsden, Bart., of 
Byrom, in Yorkshire, and died without issue in 1785, the estates and 
title passing to his brother, Francis Reynolds, third Baron Ducie, who 
was a captain in the Royal Navy. He commanded the Monarch (74 
guns) in Rodney’s great action. Francis, third Baron Ducie, in 1774 
married Mary, daughter of T. Purvis, Esq., of Shepton Mallet, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Thomas, who was created Earl of 
Ducie in 1776, and wedded, in 1797, Frances, the only daughter of 
Henry, first Earl of Carnarvon, leaving a son, Henry George Francis, 
who succeeded as second Earl of Ducie. In 1826 Francis married 
Elizabeth, elder daughter of John, second Lord Sherborne. He died 
in 1853 and was succeeded by his eldest son, Henry John, 3rd earl, who 
was Lord-Lieutenant of Gloucestershire, and late Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guard from 1859 to 1866, and Warden of the 
Stannaries. He died in 1921 and was succeeded by his brother, 
Berkeley Basil. 

Berkeley Basil went to Australia in 1855 and was for many years 
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engaged in sheep, cattle and horse rearing in Queensland. Among 
his public appointments in the Commonwealth were the following: 
Postmaster-General, Queensland, 1885; Minister of Public Instruction, 
1885-6; Colonial Secretary and Minister of Public Instruction, 1886-8. 
In 1862 he married Emily Eleanor Kent, who died in 1921. Three 
years later he died and was succeeded by his son, Capel Henry 
Berkeley, 5th earl and present peer. Capel Henry was interested for 
many years in dairy and fruit farming in Queensland. In 1903 he 
married Maria Emma, daughter of Frederick Bezant, of Maryborough, 
Queensland. 

Tortworth Court was erected in the Tudor style of architecture 
between 1848 and 1853. It forms a noble structure, square in plan, 
with lofty central lantern tower, two turrets on the east side, and a 
wing on the north side. The main entrance is on the south-east side, 
and is reached by passing under the ‘‘ Welcome Arch,” so named in 
consequence of the word “‘ welcome”’ being carved over it and forming 
part of its ornamentation. The ‘‘Welcome Arch” is not only 
picturesque, but it is also stately and substantial, and on either side a 
turret rises, giving it an imposing and dignified appearance. Beyond 
the arch is a large courtyard ornamented with lawns and flower-beds. 
On the right is attached the gun-room, while further to the right are 
the clock tower and conservatory. 

The porch, with its three arches, surmounted on each side by 
the arms of Ducie, is a stately structure, above which is a short tower. 
The porch leads into the great hall, over which is the high central 
tower, containing windows on three sides, and with a battlemented 
parapet. The south-west side overlooks the terrace gardens, the 
sweeping lawns, the lake, and the woods. Large mullioned bay win- 
dows, both in the upper and lower storeys, shed a flood of light into 
the apartments on the right and left, and beneath the upper windows, 
on each side and in the centre, are a number of shields with arms. 
Above the central windows is also a shield with arms, and upon the 
walls is the family motto, ‘‘ Perseverando.”” Though the exterior of 
the Court is beautiful, and though it contains sumptuous apartments, 
the spacious parks and delightful pleasure grounds that surround it 
are its great attraction and glory. 

Facing the west side of the house are the terraced gardens, which, 
if formal, are beautiful. At the south-east end some topiary work has 
been undertaken, and the hedge of yew has been cut to form a wall 
with battlements, with arbours and an archway beneath. This 
fascinating style of gardening is of very ancient date, but when first 
practised in this country is not known with certainty. Woodstock, in 
the reign of Henry I., possessed some examples of topiary. The 
Romans were well acquainted with the art, and chiefly used box for 
the purpose. The Dutch were expert in that kind of work, and owing 
to their perseverence were most successful. Charles II. was a great 
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patron of the art, and William of Orange brought new ideas from 
Holland. Soon after the craze for this style declined, and it was not 
until the Victorian age that it began to revive. 

Near the yew hedges, at the entrance end of the terrace at Tort- 
worth Court, may be seen a large stone, in front of which is the 
following inscriptions: “‘ Hertfordshire, Conglomerate Lower Eocene, 
Little Hadham.”’ Another large flat’ stone stands near. This is a 
piece of old red sandstone upon which has been deposited a foreign 
substance forming thick veins of curious designs and of light colour. 

It would be impossible to do justice to or to describe one half of the 
treasures in the shape of rare trees growing in the various parts of the 
grounds. The following, however, will probably be of interest : Cedrus 
‘atlantica glauca, larix leptolepis (Japanese larch), quercus Mirbeckii, 
quercus coccinea (scarlet oak), quercus Libani, quercus phellos (willow 
oak), quercus glauca, quercus suber (cork tree),quercus Marylandica, 
platanus cuneata, plantanus Orientalis, acer pictum, acer argutum, 
juglans nigra, fraxinus Americana, tilia Oliveri, tilia euchlora, Salis 
buria adiantifolia, larix occidentalis, pyrus intermedia, pyrus hybrida, 
cladrastis tinctoria, magnolia acuminata, ailanthus gladulosa (tree of 
Heaven), torreya myristica, gymnocladus canadensis, and many other 
rare trees. 

A mile away, near Tortworth Church, is the noted ‘‘ Tortworth 
chestnut,” said to be the oldest tree in England. This ancient 
monarch is a Spanish chestnut (Castanea sativa), and although so aged, 
still bears fruit. It originally measured 60 feet in girth, but part of 
its trunk has withered, and many of its branches now rest upon the 
ground. 

In the park are the remnants of a Roman camp of large dimen- 
sions, and on the south side of the hill above the lake are the remains 
of a vineyard, the terraces of which can still be traced. There are also 
several romantic bits of scenery in the vicinity, the spot known as the 
Lover’s Leap being especially attractive. 

Nature in all her glory spreads around Tortworth Court, and its 
loveliness must instinctively appeal to all who see it. 
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TYNTESFIELD. 


YNTESFIELD, the seat of Lord Wraxall, is a large and 

splendid building, set in the midst of a spacious park in the 

parish of Wraxall, six miles from Bristol. Wraxall is a quaint 

little place of great antiquity, well worth a visit if only for its 
pleasant scenery and its beautiful old church. In the centre of the village 
is what is known as “‘ The Cross Tree,’’ so named because it occupies the 
site where once stood the village cross and close by were the village 
stocks and whipping post. 

The manor of Wraxall, or Werocosale, as it was originally 
named, was after the Norman Conquest one of the many owned by 
the Bishop of Coutances. After his death the property, including 
Nailsea and Flax Bourton, came into the possession of the De Wroxale 
family. (The name was variously spelt De Wroxale or De Wroke- 
shalle.) They held possession until the time of King John, when the 
daughter of Richard de Wroxale, the last of the male line, married 
Eudo de Morville, and carried the manor to that family. Eudo’s 
only surviving daughter by marriage with Ralph, son of Ivo de 
Gorges, of Tamworth in Warwickshire, brought the manor to the 
Gorges. 

This ancient family obtained their name from a place in Nor- 
mandy and came to England with the Conqueror. Ivo de Gorges 
was a great soldier who in the year 1263, with Prince Edward, son 
of Henry III., was practically a prisoner in Bristol Castle at the time 
of Simon de Montfort’s insurrection. Subsequently he became 
governor of Sherborne and Exeter Castles and accompanied Prince 
Edward to the Holy Land. He died shortly after his return and left 
a son, Ralph, who was a knight and marshal of the King’s army in 
Gascony. Ralph died seized of the manor of Wraxall in 1324, which 
he had held by knight’s service. It continued in the Gorges family 
until 1707. The floor of the chancel of the parish church was the burial 
place of the family, the oldest monument being in memory of Sir 
Theobald Gorges, 1467. 

By marriage the manor passed to the Bamfylde family, and in 
1813, by purchase, it became the property of John Penrose Seymour, 
Esq., whose widow, in 1843, sold it to William Gibbs, Esq., from 
whom it has lineally descended to the present owner, Lord Wraxall. 

The ancient family of Gibbs, who have been the owners of 
Tyntesfield since 1843, can trace their ancestors back to the time of 
Edward III., when they were seated at Fenton in Devon. A John 
Gibbs was Mayor of Exeter in 1394. In 1525, as records show, the 
family possessed considerable property in that city, and from John 
Gibbs an unbroken line continued to Abraham Gibbs, of Topsham, 
whose sons founded successful banking businesses in Italy. Sir Vicary 
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Gibbs, who died in 1820, was successively Recorder of Bristol, M.P. 
for Totnes and Cambridge University, Solicitor-General, Attorney- 
General, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and a Privy Councillor. William Gibbs, the founder 
of the Somerset family, was a son of Antony Gibbs, a Spanish mer- 
chant and grandfather of Lord Wraxall. Another, and elder, son of 
Antony Gibbs was George Henry Gibbs, who died in 1842. He was 
one of the original directors of the Great Western Railway, and its 
second chairman. His eldest son, Henry Hucks Gibbs, was M.P. for 
the City of London, Governor of the Bank of England (1875), and 
was raised to the peerage as the first Lord Aldenham. Lord 
Aldenham’s elder son (the present peer) was also for some years M.P. 
for the City of London, while his fourth son, Herbert, was in 1923 
raised to the peerage as Lord Hunsdon. 

Lord Wraxall, the present proprietor of Tyntesfield, was the 
eldest son of the late Antony Gibbs, Esq., of Tyntesfield. Educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, he joined the North Somerset 
Yeomanry in 1893, served in the South African War (1899-1900), and 
became Lieut.-Colonel in 1909. During the Great War he raised 
and commanded the 2/1st North Somerset Yeomanry (Oct., 1914- 
1917). He was first elected M.P. for the West Division of the City 
of Bristol in 1906. In 1917 he was appointed Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Rt. Hon. 
Walter H. Long, M.P. (afterwards Viscount Long of Wraxall, P.C.). A 
few months later he was appointed one of the Government Whips 
in the House of Commons, and in 1921 was appointed Treasurer of 
His Majesty’s Household. In 1923 he was sworn of His Maijesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, having become by this time Deputy- 
Chief Whip of the Conservative Party. In January, 1928, he was 
raised to the peerage as Lord Wraxall of Clyst St. George, in the 
County of Devon, thus terminating a representation of Bristol West 
which lasted for twenty-two years. 

_ Tyntesfield takes its name from an enclosure of land, known 
originally as Tynte’s Place, which was formerly owned by the Tynte 
family, who, before they purchased Chelvey, had a house in 
Wraxall. Records show that as far back as 1404 Robert Tynte, of 
Wraxall, granted certain lands to his son, and the name frequently 
occurs in old wills. Edward Tynte was the purchaser of Chelvey in 
1600, and John Tynte, his eldest son, was a general in the King’s 
army at the time of the Civil War, and was member of Parliament 
for Bridgwater in 1661. 

Of the ancient house of the Tyntes in Wraxall, known as 
before stated as Tynte’s Place, nothing remains. After the departure 
of the family it was converted into a farmhouse and as such it con- 
tinued for many years. It was entirely demolished by John Penrose 
Seymour, who purchased the property in 1813, and whose son set 
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about building a mansion, if not on the exact site, very near to it. 
After his death in 1843 his widow sold the estate to William Gibbs, 
Esq. Great alterations and additions were then carried out by 
William Gibbs, and much of the existing building became obliterated 
in the improvements and enlargement undertaken, which culminated 
in the creation of one of the most beautiful homes in England. The 
new work that was added harmonised in every way with the older 
portions of the house. Indeed, it is almost impossible to discover 
where the old work ends and the later begins. 

Tyntesfield stands on a charming spot, nestling amid fine forest 
trees and surrounded by upland lawns and shady glades. A more 
beautiful situation for a country residence it would be difficult to 
conceive. The principal entrance is on the east side. Under an 
arched porch, beneath the clock tower, access is gained to the interior 
by means of an oak-panelled corridor leading to various apartments. 
The handsome dining-room and the library are on either side, the 
latter possessing a good open timber roof, an elaborately-carved 
chimney piece and many valuable books. The spacious hall also 
contains a handsome fireplace, and from the hall the morning and 
music rooms are reached. An ante-room affords access to the great 
drawing-room. This is a noble apartment with open timber roof 
and a beautiful Italian chimney piece. Choice and rare objects of 
interest are contained therein. Among the most attractive is a 
remarkably handsome Japanese screen, originally made for the 
Mikado, and pictures by noted artists. On the north side is the 
billiard room. 

The chapel, which is considered one of the most beautiful 
private chapels existing, is on the northern side of the house, and has 
been built and beautified in detail so as to form a most graceful and 
harmonious whole. The aspidal chancel is enriched with carving 
of elegant design, and the beauty of the architectural details through- 
out is extremely fine. Stained windows on either side impart a 
pleasing subdued lighting to the interior. A stone gallery, upon 
which stands a handsome organ, is erected at the west end. Perhaps 
no nobleman’s residence in the land is able to boast of a chapel 
possessing more beauty and elegance than Tyntesfield. 

One of the chief charms of Tyntesfield lies in its situation, for 
there are few places more favoured by nature than the surroundings of 
this palatial mansion. 


WICK COURT. 
(ly N the old Roman Road leading from Bath to Caerwent, known 


as the Via Julia, and afterwards forming the old post road from 

London to Bristol, lies the ancient and interesting parish of 

Wick. The village, the name of which signifies a hamlet 
dependent on a more important place, is seven miles from Bristol, and 
situated in a romantic vale among the wooded hills and winding roads 
of Gloucestershire on the north-west side of Lansdown. Its earliest 
history dates from Roman times, and it originally formed part of the 
adjoining parish of Abson, where is still standing the ancient Parish 
Church which for centuries served the two places. 

Wick with Abson is not mentioned in Domesday as a separate 
manor, for the reason that when that record was compiled it was 
included in the large and important manor of Pucklechurch. Abson, 
or Abston, as it was anciently spelt, according to Atkyns, derived its 
name from the fact that at one time it belonged to the Abbots of 
Glastonbury, and signifies Abbot’s town. 

When the manor became the property of Glastonbury Abbey is 
not known with certainty, but in 1192, in the reign of Richard I., when 
that King was taken prisoner at Vienna, after his return from the Holy 
Land, by order of Leopold, Duke of Austria, who had served under 
Richard in Palestine, Glastonbury Abbey was annexed to the See of 
Bath and Wells. This was in retaliation for an insult Leopold had 
received from Richard, who, as part of his ransom, was obliged to 
bestow the Bishopric on Savaricus, a relation of Leopold. The pro- 
ceeding greatly incensed the monks of Glastonbury, and in 1205, 
Bishop Jocelin, owing to their continual clamourings, agreed to restore 
to them their independence and the right to elect their own Abbot, 
on the condition that they should relinquish their claim to several 
manors in the diocese, and among the number were those of Puckle- 
church and Abston. 

The manors continued in the hands of the Bishops of Bath and 
Wells for 250 years until the dissolution of Bath Abbey, when Wick 
with Abston, which had been purchased in 1546 by Henry VIII., was 
granted by the King to Sir John Wintour. In 1608 Sir John’s son, 
Edward, was lord of the manor, and in 1636 Sir John, son of Sir 
Edward Wintour, parted with the property. In 1665 it passed into 
the hands of the Haynes family. 

Atkyns, referring to this important period in its history, says: 
**Richard Haynes, son of Thomas, is lord of the manor of Wyck and 
Abson, and keeps Court Leet. He has a handsome seat at Wyck and 
a large estate. Thomas Haynes, son of Richard, married Joan, 
daughter of the Lardge. His second wife was the daughter of Sir 
Anthony Poyntz, who was buried at the Gaunt’s Church in Bristol 
in 1604.” 
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The Haynes family lived at Wyck Court for many generations. 
They originally came from Westbury-on-Trym, and the earliest men- 
tion of their name occurs in 1486, when Thomas Haynes was living 
there. He died in 1509, and was buried at Westbury. The last of the 
family who resided at Wick Court as lord of the manor of Wick and 
Abson was Richard Haynes, who died in 1816. The property was 
then sold, and after passing through several hands was purchased in 
1900 by Mr. F. C. Constable, who disposed of it in 1919 to J. L. 
Brown, Esq. 

Standing in the centre of the village, surrounded by orchards 
and meadows, and almost hidden from view by lofty trees, is the 
picturesque, gabled mansion known as Wick Court. Erected in the 
sixteenth century by one of the Denys family of Dyrham, it probably 
dates from the same time as Syston Court, which was built by a 
member of the family in 1535. It has not suffered ill-usage to any 
extent nor has it been spoiled by unnecessary alterations. The only 
addition that has been made to the original plan is the erection of a 
lobby over the west doorway, which is certainly later than the house 
by many years. 

The main entrance, as was usually the case in ancient manor 
houses, leads direct into the square, spacious hall, which is finely 
panelled with oak, and has a massive beam stretching across the 
ceiling. Nearly opposite the entrance is the beautiful old staircase. This 
is a particularly interesting feature and dates from the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is elaborately carved, and is carried by right angles to the top of 
the house, with the same ornamentation reaching the entire height. 
On the right of the hall is the dining-room, which is a pleasing old 
apartment possessing a peculiar charm, and on the left, enriched with 
a wealth of fine oak panelling from floor to ceiling, mostly of the time 
of Queen Anne, is the cosy old-world library. At the top of the stairs 
is a fine old sixteenth century carved door. This ancient door gives 
access to a room which has off it a small apartment over the south 
porch. Although the position suggests a Powder Closet, it is perhaps 
an earlier instance of a “‘Sun Room,” for the reason that it possesses 
a large window which Powder Closets never had. 

In a room adjoining, both Anne Boleyn and Queen Elizabeth 
are said to have slept while on their way to Bristol. 

Upstairs at the north end and extending the whole width of the 
house is the fine old drawing-room. Its principal feature is the secret 
hiding place, which is entered by a spring panel in the wall. The 
panel is large enough to admit only one person, and within there is 
enough space for him to stand upright. 

A staircase that is now blocked up originally led to the kitchen, 
where may be seen a “priest’s hole,’’ having two exits. Another 
interesting and valued relic in the kitchen is the old spit wheel, which 
stands in its original position high up in the wall on the right of the 
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fireplace. Edward III. granted the manor of Finchingfield to Sir 
John Compes by the curious service of turning the spit at the King’s 
coronation. 

Not far from the Court is an ancient building, now converted 
into three cottages, which formerly occupied the dignity of the dower 
house to Wick Court. Another residence within a short distance, 
still possessing ecclesiastical windows, suggests that it formed part of a 
nunnery or monastery in early times, but apparently no records exist 
to substantiate the idea. 

Wick Court was not subjected to the unmerciful treatment of 
Cromwell and his followers, although they were in the neighbour- 
hood, but has apparently passed through its long existence in peace 
and quietness. What is in a way unique is the untouched exterior, 
for, with the exception of the lobby referred to, the exterior remains 
exactly as built. Nothing has been added and nothing taken away. 
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Wick House, 

NEAR 

St. ANNE’s SHRINE, 
BRISLINGTON. 


WICK HOUSE. 


(~* ICK HOUSE, Brislington, a picturesque old mansion built 

in the Italian style of architecture, is situated on an ele- 

ral vated position, in the midst of attractive and pleasantly- 

diversified grounds. It stands upon the site of a much 

earlier building, and one which played an important part in the early 

annals of a parish full of old recollections and reminiscences of the 
past. 

That the Romans were well acquainted with Brislington is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1899 the remains of a large villa were 
discovered close to the main road, which contained walls of immense 
thickness and some good tessellated pavement. Beyond the interest- 
ing fact, proved by these relics, that the Romans occupied the place, 
nothing appears to be known of the early history of Brislington, and 
until the time of the Conquest its apparently uneventful career is 
buried in oblivion. 

The authentic history of Brislington commences at the time when 
the Normans had made themselves masters in England. The ancient 
manor was originally included in what was known as the Honour of 
Gloucester, and was given to Robert FitzHamon, who was a nephew 
of the Conqueror, by William Rufus. When Robert FitzHamon died 
he left four daughters, two of whom were Abbesses. Cicily was Abbess 
of the famous Abbey of Shaftesbury, and Hawisa was Abbess of Wilton 
Abbey. Another daughter, Amice, married the Earl of Brittany, 
while Mabel, the fourth daughter, who had in her right the manor of 
Brislington, was wedded to Robert, Earl of Gloucester (one of the 
illegitimate sons of Henry I.). On the death of Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, the manor passed to his son, William, Earl of Gloucester, 
who, having no heir, left it to Henry II. in trust for his youngest son 
John, who afterwards became King of England. 

The property, however, was given by King Henry to Isabel, sister 
of William, Earl of Gloucester, who afterwards became the wife of 
King John. William, Earl of Gloucester, at the dying request of his 
son, Robert, founded the Abbey of Keynsham in 1166 for the use of 
the Black Canons. When Isabel married King John she requested the 
manor of Brislington might be given to Sir John de la Warre, a 
Knight, in whose family it remained for some centuries. It was held 
of King John by the de la Warres by the service of half a Knight’s fee. 
The family of the de la Warres in 1298 was raised to the peerage by 
Edward I., and one of the family was present with the Black Prince at 
the battle of Poictiers. From the de la Warres, Brislington passed 
to the Langton family. Colonel William Gore married a Miss 
Langton, heiress to the estate, and in right of his wife became lord of 
the manor. The property subsequently passed to Earl Temple, and 
was afterwards sold by him. 
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Kelly says : ‘‘ Wick House, built in the fourteenth century on the 
model of an Italian villa, is supposed to have been erected for the use 
of the pilgrims and others attending St. Anne’s Shrine.’”’ If that were 
the case it would appear that the building is not only of great antiquity, 
but is also of considerable historic interest. 

The chapel of St. Anne formerly stood in the parish, near the 
banks of the River Avon, and was of great repute. It was considered 
that a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Anne, who was the mother of 
the Blessed Virgin, was of equal merit to one made either to Walsing- 
ham or Canterbury. The chapel was thought to have been founded 
by one of the family of de la Warres, probably Roger, who was made 
a baron in 1298. At any rate, it was founded sometime before 1392, 
for a will is extant in which is mentioned a small legacy for the chapel 
of St. Anne. It was certainly founded after Keynsham Abbey, for it 
was under the jurisdiction of that establishment, and its founder is 
supposed to have been associated with the founder of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, in Bristol. 

William Wycester, in describing the chapel as it appeared in 
his time, says: ‘‘ The chapel of St. Anne contained in length 19 yards, 
the breadth contained five yards; there are 19 buttresses.’’ He further 
states that the interior ‘“‘contains two four-sided wax lights, the gift 
of the Weaver’s Guild, which contain in height from the ground to 
the arch of the roof 80 feet, and the through measurement of one four- 
sided light from the Guild of the Shoemakers contains in width 10 
inches and the breadth eight inches, and in each year the said wax 
lights are renewed about the day of Pentecost, and the wax and the 
making cost £5, and there are in the chapel 32 ships and little ships, 
and five are of silver, each costing 20 shillings, and before the image 
of St. Anne are thirteen four-sided wax lights.’ 

In 1486 the chapel was visited by Henry VII., who rode from 
Bristol on pilgrimage to St. Anne’s in the wood. It was honoured 
soon after by a second visit of the same King, who was then accom- 
panied by his Queen. In 1508 Edward, Duke of Buckingham, was 
among the distinguished visitors who went to worship at St. Anne’s 
shrine. 

With the fall of Keynsham Abbey in 1539 St. Anne’s Chapel 
shared a similar fate, and now nothing remains of the once-celebrated 
shrine, and very little to denote the actual spot where it stood, except 
the remnants of what was once the “‘holy well’ and an old stone 
bridge. 

Collinson, speaking of Brislington, says Roger de la Warre, who 
died in the 44th year of the reign of Edward III., was ‘‘ seized among 
other manors, of Brislington, which he held of Edward le Despenser, 
leaving John la Warre, his son and heir. Of the aforesaid Roger, 
Robert Wytney held a knight’s fee in Comb-Wyche.” The same 
writer refers to a suit preferred in Parliament in 1328 during the reign 
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of Edward III., wherein Joan la Farnce complained that the manor 
Brislington “‘ which is and always was without the bounds of the King’s 
chase called Kingswood, and also that of Filwood,’’ had been included 
within the said chase by the wardens thereof. 

Records relating to the early history of Wick House are extremely 
scant, and it is not known who was the first owner. It was purchased 
by the son of William Withering, the celebrated botanist, who lived 
there for some time. William Withering was born in 1741 at Welling- 
ton, in Shropshire. On the death of the son, Wick House was bought 
by a Mr. Collins, who apparently only possessed the property for 
about three years, after which it was sold to Mr. Adams, who resided 
in the house for about eleven years. In 1881 Mr. Thomas Hardings 
was the owner, and he lived there until his death, in May, 1900. He 
bequeathed it to members of his family, with power of disposal vested 
in the hands of his trustees. 

The exterior of the House on the south side presents a sub- 
stantial and imposing appearance, but the north side, which is the 
more picturesque when viewed from the north-west, displays con- 
siderable elegance. 

Pieces of Roman tessella were found by Mr. Hardings when some 
excavations were being made in the lawn for drainage purposes. At 
the top of a hill there is an old-world two-storied summer-house or 
“look-out” built of stone. It contains a fossil table, which is a large 
stone slab composed of fine specimens of ammonites. There is no 
record as to how long this huge fossil has been in its present position. 

The greater part of the former extensive grounds have since the 
War been sold for building purposes, but the house and about two 
acres of ground were bought from Miss Hardings by Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter James (of Avongrove, Sneyd Park) in 1924 and given by them 
to the Church of England Waifs and Strays Society for use as a Home 
for Children from two to five years of age. The home was opened by 
the Duchess of Beaufort in April, 1925, after alterations and additions. 
The exterior of the house remains much as before, except for an 
extension at the north end, and the acquisition of the house and its 
conversion to its present use have undoubtedly saved it from destruc- 
tion at the hands of builders. Bristol and Brislington now almost 
surround the property. 


WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE. 


er NDER the sheltering slopes of the Cotswold Hills lies the little 

town of Wotton-under-Edge, famous alike for its antiquity 

and the picturesque style of some of its buildings. Wotton, 

which Leland described as ‘‘a praty market town,”’ derives 
its highest interest from its past history. It is placed in a district ripe 
with historic mementoes and relics of far-off times. Though it has 
lost its former importance as a borough and market town, and the 
cloth trade, which at one time was its staple industry, has vanished, 
it still maintains its reputation as a thriving little town. 

The manor in early times was part of the Berkeley estates, and 
included Nibley, Bradley, Sinwell, Wortley and Wotton. In the days 
of the Conqueror, Roger de Berkeley was lord. In 1150, in the reign 
of King Stephen, during the struggle for the Crown of Roger de 
Berkeley, a grandson of the first Roger, it is recorded that he refused 
to take the part of Stephen or Maud, the latter of whom was en- 
deavouring to secure the Crown for her son Henry. Roger de 
Berkeley is also said to have declined to pay his fee-farm rent, thereby 
incurring the displeasure of Henry, who subsequently deprived him of 
his Berkeley estates and gave them to Robert FitzHardinge, the son 
of Harding, Prefect of Bristol. This caused a keen hatred between the 
two families. The breach, however, was healed for a time by a double 
marriage, the son of FitzHardinge marrying the daughter of Roger de 
Berkeley, whose son became the husband of FitzHardinge’s daughter. 

Maurice, son of Robert FitzHardinge, who had married Alice, 
daughter of Roger, was the first to adopt the title of Lord Berkeley, 
and was the first Lord to reside in the Castle. Robert, son of 
Maurice, third Lord, was one of the Barons who compelled King John 
to sign the Magna Charta, and Berkeley Castle was one of the places 
where the barons met to arrange their plans. Robert Lord Berkeley 
died without issue, and was succeeded by his brother Thomas. In 
about 1210 Thomas Lord Berkeley ‘‘built a faire house at Wotton, 
neere the church,’’ where he often resided, and after his death his 
widow Joan, called “‘Domina de Wotton’? (my Lady of Wotton), 
made it her residence. She was greatly attached to Wotton, and by 
her influence procured for the town the privileges which it enjoyed 
for centuries after. The “‘new town”’ of Wotton owes its origin to 
this lady’s exertions. Lady Joan lived to a great age, and in order 
to retain her natural activity and ward off the infirmities of old age, 
she is said to have employed an allotted time each day in sawing up 
sticks. By a deed, she granted to the inhabitants of Wotton that 
every “‘burgess have free pasturage for one horse and cow in three 
fields of the manor after Michaelmas Day, at the rent of 12d. yearly.” 

Lady Joan was succeeded by her son, Maurice 2nd, who married 
Isabel, niece of Henry III. Lord Maurice bestowed the Manor of 
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Wotton upon his wife, and through her connection with Royalty 
in after years it was claimed as Crown property. Lord Maurice was 
followed by his son, Thomas 2nd, who was a notable man in his day. 
He fought at Bannockburn, where he and his son Thomas were taken 
prisoners, but Maurice, his other son, escaped, and, returning home, 
raised the necessary funds to pay the ransom demanded for the 
liberty of his father and brother. Lord Thomas was one of the barons 
who signed the letter to the Pope requesting his Holiness not to 
meddle with things which did not concern him, when King Edward 
was commanded to leave Scotland after the Scots had transferred 
that kingdom to him. 

At that time the Lords of Berkeley possessed six stately resi- 
dences, viz., Berkeley, Wotton, Bradley, Portbury and Awre, and 
during the season of Lent they visited their mansion at Wike, where 
they might easily procure fish for their fasts. It is, however, stated 
that these ‘‘fasts’? were often turned into feasts, for to Wike the 
Abbots of Kingswood paid visits, and were there entertained by their 
hospitable hosts. 

Lord Thomas was succeeded by his son Maurice, who had 
married when only a boy. In after years he rebelled against Edward 
II., and was imprisoned in Wallingford Castle. There he died in 
1326, and Wotton Manor House, which was the dower house of 
Isabel de Clare, his second wife, together with his other estates, 
became Crown Property. Six years after, the estates were restored 
to his son Lord Thomas, who spent large sums in the restoration of 
his various homes. He enlarged Berkeley Castle, and paid £100 for 
enlarging and renovating Wotton Manor House, which during the 
six years it was held by the Crown had fallen into considerable decay. 
Lord Thomas was also a founder of many chantries, one of which he 
established at Wotton. He was accused of taking a part in the murder 
of Edward II. in Berkeley Castle. The young King Edward III. had 
given him orders ‘“‘to looke to his father,’ and though he did not 
actually take part in the deed, he probably absented himself in order 
that it might be accomplished. On his statement on oath that he was 
lying unconscious at Bradley at the time of the murder, Lord Thomas 
was acquitted. His first wife was Margaret, daughter of Roger 
Mortimer, who on account of her fierce character, was known as the 
“She Wolf of Berkeley.”” Her effigy is in Bristol Cathedral among 
the Berkeley monuments. Lord Thomas afterwards married 
Katherine, widow of Sir Peter de Veele, of Charfield. She, who was 
the reverse in character to his former wife, founded the Free Grammar 
School at Wotton. 

Lord Thomas was succeeded by his son Maurice, who was with 
Edward III. and the Black Prince in the wars in France. At Poic- 
tiers he was wounded and taken prisoner, and it was not until four 
years after, on the death of his father, that he obtained his liberty 
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on payment of 6,000 marks. He eventually died from the wounds he 
had received at Poictiers. 

Thomas 4th, his son, succeeded. Like his ancestors, Thomas was 
much engaged with the affairs of State. He devoted himself to all 
kinds of sport, and at Wotton had stables for many horses. At fourteen 
years of age he married Margaret, seven years of age, daughter and 
heiress of Gerrard Lord Lisle. She died in 1392, when her husband 
was 37 years of age. Thomas lived until 1417, and was buried with 
his wife in Wotton Church. In brass their effigies are at the east 
end of the north aisle. 

Lord Thomas had an only daughter, Elizabeth, who married 
the Earl of Warwick. Having no son to inherit his property, he 
adopted James, his nephew, making him his heir. James married the 
daughter of Sir Humphrey Stafford, and immediately following his 
marriage his uncle died. Elizabeth and her husband claimed their 
right to the estates, and seized all the deeds relating to the property. 
James, who now had no documents whereby to establish his claim, 
appealed against the unjust treatment he had received, the result being 
that the Earl was ordered to restore to James the greater portion of 
the property, including the Manor of Wotton. The Earl soon after 
ejected James; but the verdict in another appeal by James resulted 
in the Earl having to restore the property. Quarrel begat quarrel, 
and soon James began to find the legal expenses were impoverishing 
him, and to pay the cost of his wife’s journey from London he was 
obliged to pawn the vestments and altar cloths of the ‘‘ portable 
altar.” 

After the death of the Earl of Warwick his three daughters, 
assisted by their husbands, continued to threaten James. When Lord 
Lisle sent a man to Wotton with a subpoena, ordering him to appear 
in Chancery, in consequence of being in possession of Lisle House, 
James first beat the man and afterwards made him eat the parchment 
upon which it was written. 

Wotton was afterwards regained by Margaret, but James, with 
his sons and followers, raided the house and obtained entrance, com- 
mitting an immense amount of damage. Margaret, Countess of 
Shrewsbury, who was one of the daughters of the Earl of Warwick, 
and who was in possession of Lisle House when it was raided, in 
revenge bribed a servant of James to admit Lord Lisle into Berkeley 
Castle. Early one morning they were admitted, and seizing James 
and his sons, they made them transfer their possessions to them. 
For eleven weeks James and his sons were kept prisoners in Berkeley 
Castle, and soon after, Lady Isabel, second wife of James, was seized 
in Gloucester, thrown into prison, and died there. 

William, son of James, succeeded, and it was in his time that 
matters between the two families came to a climax. Viscount Lisle, 
grandson of the Countess of Shrewsbury, had lately married Margaret, 
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daughter of the Earl of Pembroke, and had been given by the 
Countess the Manor of Wotton. Being ambitious, he determined to 
obtain possession of Berkeley also, and, having unsuccessfully tried 
to accomplish his desire by plotting with a retainer, whose designs 
were discovered, Lord Lisle sent a challenge to William Lord 
Berkeley in the following terms :— 

“‘William, called Lord Berkeley,— 

‘I merville ye come not forth with all your carts of gunnes, 
bowes with other ordnance that ye set forward to come to my Manor 
of Wotton to bete it down upon my Head. I let you with, ye shall 
not need to come so nye, for I trust to God to meet you nere home 
with English men of my own nation.”’ 

To this letter Lord William replied :— 

“Thomas Talbot, otherwise called Viscount Lisle, not long con- 
tinued in that name, but a new found thing, brought out of strange 
countrys . . . where Thou requirest me of Knighthood that I should 
appoint a day, and mete thee in the mydway betwene my Manor of 
Wotton and my Castle of Berkeley, there to try betwixt God and 
our two Hands all our Quarrels and Title of Right. ... For thou 
art in a false Quarrel and I in a true Defence and Title. ... Fail 
not to-morrow to be at Nebley Greene at eight or nyne of the clock 
and I will not fail to mete thee.” 

On March 20th, 1470, the antagonists met, and Lord Lisle was 
fatally shot in the face by “‘ Black Will,’’ a forester. Lord Berkeley 
hastened to Wotton, ransacked Lisle House, and removed all deeds, 
valuables and furniture to Berkeley Castle. It was eventually decided 
that Lord Berkeley should have possession of Wotton by paying £100 
per year to the widow of Lord Lisle. 

Wotton Manor House, or Lisle House, as it is sometimes called, 
was ancient in the days of King John (1199 to 1216), having in Saxon 
days belonged to the nunnery of Berkeley. Whether the fire which 
destroyed the original town of Wotton in that reign extended to the 
church and the house beyond is not known, but in 1210 Thomas de 
Berkeley either enlarged or rebuilt the latter, and his widow, Lady 
Joan, spent most of her widowhood there. By degrees it seems to 
have become the finest house in the county, and one of the principal 
residences of the Lords of Berkeley. 

The destruction wrought by Lord William Berkeley after his 
victory on Nibley Green left Lisle House in an uninhabitable 
condition, and after his death his widow, in 1495, pulled down 
the hall at Wotton to assist in making the roof of the great kitchen 
at Berkeley. The beautiful old mansion had now become a ruin, 
and was practically destroyed. About 100 years after the then 
Lord Berkeley, by a deed dated Ist July, 1607, granted to John 
Stanton, vicar, and to his heirs a messuage and half-an-acre (the site 
of the old manor house), with the pigeon house in the Culverhaye 
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(probably near the stables). The porter’s lodge, the three cottages 
adjoining, with the Court orchard, were all enclosed within the 
boundary. At the beginning of the seventeenth century John 
Stanton, the vicar, erected a house on part of the old foundations, 
and lived there until he died in 1622. 

The following year his son sold the property to Robert Webb, 
son of Sir Robert Webb, who was a great benefactor to the town of 
Wotton. The Webbs owned the Manor House and other property 
until 1807. In that year misfortune again befel the manor house, 
for it was sold to Mr. Thomas le Chevalier, who became a bankrupt, 
and during this period probably some of the outlying bits of land 
were sold or appropriated. The house is now restored in the Jacobean 
style of architecture. The present owner is G. A. K. Hutton, Esq. 

Very little remains of the noble mansion which, as Smyth says, 
**had been for 280 years the Queen of Houses to the noble family of 
Berkeley.”’ In the scullery in a detached building on the west side 
of the house there is an interesting relic of the past. It is an ancient 
receptacle known as a ‘“‘ romakin,’’ an obsolete Roman word which 
means a drinking vessel or trough. The ‘‘romakin’’ at Wotton is 
placed on the floor, and running through it is a spring of water. 
From its position, its evident signs of great antiquity, and its unusual 
appellation, it is not improbable that it is a last remaining relic of 
an old Roman building. 

Under the present altered circumstances it is very difficult to 
form a clear idea of the dimensions of Wotton manor house, but its 
west front probably extended to the edge of the present lawn. At one 
time there were three large fish ponds, but these have quite dis- 
appeared. The ‘Keep Gate,’ the entrance from the churchyard, 
still remains intact. It is stated that the underground passages and 
dungeons were recently blocked up, and that one of these passages 
led to a cottage some distance away, which was pulled down about 
50 years ago. One tower, on the old wall which surrounded the 
courtyard, still remains, and has been converted into a summer 
house. 


Historic RELIcs 
OF 
Yate Court. 


YATE COURT. 


HE interesting, but comparatively little-known pile of 
Picturesque ruins known as Yate Court, situated in the parish 
of Yate, in the hour of its greatness was the fortified mansion 
of the disinherited Lords of Berkeley, who built it and lived 

there in great style during the time of Henry VII. and Edward VI. 
In the chaos of broken walls it is difficult to trace the general design 
or to allot each part to its original purpose. 

The history of Yate Court begins with Sir Ralph de Willington, 
who was descended from an ancient family who had settled at Willing- 
ton, near Repton. Sir Ralph had served with Richard Coeur de Lion 
in the crusades. He married Olympia, sister and heiress of Milo de 
Sandhurst, of Sandhurst, near Gloucester, and probably in her right 
became lord of that manor. In 1207 he purchased the manor of Yate, 
and in 1218 obtained from Henry III. the grant of a market for the 
town. He was Governor of Bristol Castle in 1223, and had custody 
of the unfortunate Princess Eleanour, sister of Prince Arthur of 
Brittany, whom King John murdered. Sir Ralph died in 1237, and 
his son Ralph, who married Joan, daughter of Sir William Champer- 
downe, was succeeded by his son John, who may probably be con- 
sidered the real founder of Yate Court. 

John obtained permission from Edward I. to crenellate or fortify 
his manor house, and he was the builder of the present beautiful old 
gatehouse, which is still in a good state of preservation. With his 
brother Sir Henry, John accompanied Edward IJ. to Scotland in 
1314, and both were taken prisoners at Bannockburn when the men 
of Argyle and the Isles, led by Bruce, defeated the English. John 
de Willington and his brother, Sir Henry, were subsequently released, 
but soon afterwards they conspired against the King by joining 
Lancaster’s rebellion with the object of overthrowing the power of 
the de Spencers, and both were again taken prisoners. Sir Henry’s 
lands were confiscated, and he was sentenced to be “ drawn for his 
treason and hanged for his homicides.’”? He was executed in 1322 at 
the High Cross in Bristol, which formerly stood at the top of High 
Street. His brother John fared better, and was eventually released 
on payment of a fine of £300. For succour he had rendered the King 
when in danger from the Scots, whereby he saved his Sovereign’s life, 
Edward III. restored him to favour and made him a baron. He died 
leaving no issue and was succeeded by his nephew Henry, whose son 
John died leaving only daughters, and this branch of the family be- 
came extinct in the male line. Through Elizabeth, one of the 
daughters of Sir John, the manor passed by marriage into the Beau- 
mont family. It soon after came into the hands of the Bassets, and 
subsequently to Sir Giles Daubenny. 
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In the reign of Henry VII. the Lord of Berkeley alienated the 
Berkeley estates and gave them to the King. During the time the 
property was alienated until the death of Edward VI. the disinherited 
lords were obliged to seek another home, and Maurice, son of Maurice 
the disinherited, who had been created Sheriff of Gloucestershire in 
1514, in order to obtain a home in the county, bought a lease of 80 
years of Yate Court from Lord Daubenny, son of Sir Giles Daubenny. 
In 1522 he commenced the erection of a new residence, utilising, as 
much as was necessary, portions of the existing house, which had been 
the old home of the De Willingtons. 

With the advent of Lord Maurice Berkeley, Yate Court began a 
new career, and became a famous place, in which considerable state 
was kept up. Lord Maurice married Katherine, daughter of Sir 
William Berkeley, of Stoke Gifford, and when not engaged in military 
pursuits or filling public appointments he usually resided at Yate 
Court in great style. In 1517 he served in France under the Earl of 
Surrey, and was made a baron of the realm, although he considered 
himself one already by inheritance. He died in 1523 at Calais, 
whither he had gone to take over the Governorship. He left Yate 
Court to his widow, and after her death to his nephew, Thomas. 
Thomas married as his second wife Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Savage, of Fordsham, Cheshire, who was noted for his manly qualities 
and imperious disposition. 

Lord Thomas, finding himself in straightened circumstances, 
decided to curtail his expenses and give up his mansion at Yate. He 
obtained through the influence of the Countess of Wiltshire a place at 
Stone, in Kent, but he had been there only a few days when he was 
taken ill and died at the age of 30, after having succeeded to the title 
less than two years previously. He was buried at Stone. His funeral 
expenses were most moderate, for his chest or coffin cost only 12d., 
and the winding-sheet, the most expensive item in the burial charges, 
amounted to 20d. 

Soon after her husband’s death Lady Anne returned to Yate 
Court, where she gave birth to a son. So greatly was she disliked by 
her brother-in-law, Lord Maurice, who had suffered considerably at 
her hands, and whom she had done her uttermost to dispossess, that 
an attempt was made by that nobleman to burn her out of house and 
home. This was in retaliation for a raid made upon his house at 
Mangotsfield. The plot, however, was frustrated, for the party en- 
gaged to carry it out were surprised by other plotters bent on mischief 
who happened to be on the spot at the same time. Lord Maurice’s 
men, taking these for Lady Anne’s defenders, took to flight before 
any harm was done. The story of the attempted raid soon reached 
the ears of Lady Anne, who instituted a suit in the Star Chamber, 
the result being that the offenders were fined. 

Lady Anne, with her son Henry and her daughter Elizabeth, 
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spent much of their time at Yate Court. During the reign of Queen 
Mary, Lord Henry, who was only a youth, was commanded to find 
500 followers to assist in quelling Wyatt’s rebellion. He was obliged 
to pledge the family plate, and after having mustered his men and set 
out, his services were not required, the rebel having surrendered. 

Before Lord Henry was 20 years of age he married Catherine 
Howard, daughter of the Earl of Surrey, who was 16 years of age. 
He thoroughly enjoyed the first four years of his married life, making 
a great show and living beyond his means. At the end of that time he 
found it impossible to continue his reckless mode of living, left Yate 
Court and retired to Rising, in Norfolk, one of the homes of his 
mother-in-law. Probably tiring of the quiet existence at Rising, he 
left, and alone visited London, where he stayed with his mother. 
Subsequently he brought his wife from Rising, and with her he spent 
his time in moving from one seat to another, Yate Court coming in 
for a considerable share of his presence. Three of his children were 
born at Yate, two of whom died young and were buried in the parish. 
After the death of his mother Lord Henry sold the remaining portion 
of the lease of Yate Court to Sir Nicholas Poyntz, of Iron Acton. 

The manor, on the death of Lord Daubenny, who died childless, 
became Crown property and was granted to the Duke of Somerset, 
who being attainted, was executed in 1552, the property again falling 
to the Crown. In 1556 it was granted to James Basset, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son. At the expiration of the lease of Yate Court, the 
Staples family were in possession, and Alexander Staples died seized 
of it in 1590. Either by inheritance or purchase, Yate Manor passed 
to a Mr. Oxwich, who seems to have been connected with the Staples 
family. Sir Francis Knollis bought it towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and from him the property descended to Mr. 
Cator Randolph, of Bath. It is now the property of Mrs. Chas. 
Matcham. 

The most interesting periods in the history of this famous old 
mansion were the thirteenth and the first half of the fourteenth 
century, the first half of the sixteenth century, and the middle of the 
seventeenth century. During the thirteenth and part of the four- 
teenth centuries, it was the home of the De Willingtons, and of this 
period there still remains the ivy-clad gate-house, in Edwardian style 
of architecture. The outer arch, facing south, with its fine hood 
moulding, still contains the grooves through which the portcullis fell 
after the drawbridge had been raised. Above is a window with 
quarterfoil and trefoil mouldings in its head. This window gave light 
to the guardroom. The massive fireplace is still visible inside. The 
moat, which was oval in shape, still exists round the whole of the 
buildings, and even now in parts contains water. The position where 
the drawbridge once stood has been filled in, and a permanent road- 
way has succeeded it. Under the archway are two narrow ogee- 
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headed doorways, one on either side. One of these led to the guard- 
room, and the other to the porter’s lodging. 

Inside the large courtyard, which was guarded by a strong wall, 
many traces of buildings still exist. The present farmhouse, or at 
least a portion of it, no doubt formed part of the castle buildings. 
These are considered by those who have carefully studied the remains 
to have occupied the north side and part of the east and west sides of 
the courtyard. The great hall was on the first floor of a massive square 
tower. A portion of the fireplace, with a lion rampant on the spandrel 
of its arch, still remains; and in almost all directions there are indica- 
tions in the mutilated remains of the strength and magnitude of the 
original mansion. 

Yate Court appears to have retained its grandeur and style up to 
the seventeenth century, but during the Civil War it was ruthlessly 
destroyed by the Parliamentary army, lest it should be occupied by 
the Royalists. So great was the havoc wrought by the saintly soldiers 
of Oliver that the beautiful old place was left a battered and uninhabit- 
able ruin, and well-nigh incapable of repair. 

In the stirring times of the Civil War the neighbourhood was 
much disturbed, and Prince Rupert, during the winter of 1646, was 
making raids in various parts. From John Corbet’s history of the 
war, it seems that a small force of Parliamentary soldiers were prac- 
tically imprisoned in Yate Court, and were relieved and taken off by 
Colonel Massey. 

A small portion of the mansion which the soldiers left standing 
was eventually turned into a farmhouse, and such it has remained to 
the present time. The western side of the present house is the most 
ancient, and formed part of the original home of the Berkeleys. It 
contains many quaint rooms, passages and doorways. Under the ceil- 
ing of the kitchen is a gigantic oak beam, black with age, but 
apparently as sound as ever. An old door of great thickness leads into 
the dairy; and a curious winding staircase, with solid oak steps, leads 
to a room above the bedrooms, containing a remarkable old oak floor. 
The bedrooms vary in size, and contain round-headed lights. Many 
of the walls are of immense thickness, and some of the living rooms 
are small and dark. The barn which adjoins the gatehouse is spacious 
and lofty. In the north wall are several slits, splayed within, which 
were formerly used for shooting arrows through. Cannon balls, prob- 
ably left by Cromwell’s men, have also been found on the premises. 
In the barn is a portion of a spiral stone staircase which led to an 
apartment at the top, from which a fine view of the surrounding 
country is obtained. 

The whole place is teeming with interest, and the old ruins 
around intensify the melancholy felt in contemplating the wasteful 
destruction of this ancient castle, and emphasises the old saying that 
ruin begets ruin and destruction propagates destruction. 
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Tasker, D. G. C., 10, Christ Church Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Taylor, Sir L. Goodenough, 19, Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 
Thompson, Miss, Alveston, near Bristol. 

Tily, W. J., c/o Messrs. Bigwoods, Ltd., Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
Tubbs, Sir Stanley, Bart., J.P., Ellerncroft, Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. 
Tucker, C. H., Horfield Castle, Bristol. 

Tutcher, J. W., 57, Berkeley Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 


Wainwright, C. R., J.P., Summerleaze, Shepton Mallet. 

Waldegrave, Countess, Chewton Priory, Bath, Som. 

Walker, Miss M. Spalding, B.A., Merlinhaven Lodge, Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. 

Wall, John, 58, Bishop Road, Bristol. 

Wallen, Lt.-Col. L., Great House, Chipping Sodbury. 

Walters, R. C. S., Limen, Orche Hill Avenue, Gerards Cross, Bucks. 

Walton, T. C. H., Frampton House, Compton Bishop, near Axbridge, Som. 

Ward, Hon. Mrs. Cyril, Horton Court, Chipping Sodbury, Glos. 

Watson-Williams, Dr., 2, Rodney Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

Webb, Herbert W., Rose Villa, Talbot Road, Brislington. 

Webb, H. Vicars, 58, Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s, Bristol. 

Wells, Charles, 1384, Cromwell Road, Bristol. 

Whereat, Arthur, 49, Alma Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

White, Harry J., 9, Regent Street, Kingswood, Bristol. 

Wise, W. H., 31, Henleaze Gardens, Bristol. 

ills So ue. case W. M., Director, Victoria Art Gallery & Municipal Libraries, 
ath. 
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